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I  am  the  W^ar  God, 
Thor,  Odin's  War  Lord. 
Militant  mortals 
Praise  and  revere  me; 
Other  men  tremble 
Paling  from  fear. 

Chained  in  my  dungeon 
Under  Mount  Aetna 
Long  have  I  waited. 
Freedom  again  mine, 
Now  do  I  vengeance 
Wreak  on  mankind. 

Clad  in  my  armor, 
Dinted  from  warring, 
Miolner,  the  mighty, 
Hanging  beside  me, 
Roam  I  among  men 
Spreading  dire  woe. 

Death  is  me  trailing. 
Swathed  and  gray-hooded, 
Sent  by  the  soldiers; 
Wives'  and  the  mothers' 
Moans  and  shrill  wailing 
Rise  to  the  stars. 

0  Galilean, 

Heed  ye  my  challenge! 

1  am  the  W^ar  God, 
Thor,  Odin's  War  Lord. 


licihl  by  ilm  ToiitOiis 


The  plight  to  which  Mr.   Oliver  Wendell   Optic   Holmes  was 
reduced  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  Great  War. 

WHEN  first  this  war  broke  out  a  good  many  people  in 
America  started  to  laugh.  The  humorists  saw  their 
chance.  In  Europe  things  were  different.  As  in  years 
gone  by  the  people  had  smiled  from  ear  to  ear,  they  now 
frowned  from  mouth  to  crown,  or  those  two  parts  of  one's  physiog- 
nomy which  are  directly  opposite  to  the  ears.  The  Americans  who 
had  the  ill  fortune  to  be  sewed  up  securely  in  Europe  were  just  as 
much  terrified  as  the  Europeans  themselves.  How  would  the  sol- 
diers know  that  they  were  Americans  ?  Would  they  shoot  at  first 
sight,  or  would  they  ask  them  if  they  were  Americans  ?  Where  was 
that  consul  keeping  himself,  anyway  ? 

In  Berlin  the  Americans  had  even  more  cause  for  worry.  Those 
German  warriors  in  full  dress  armor  were  fearful  to  look  upon. 
Their  helmets  alone  ought  to  make  an  enemy  sick  at  heart.  But 
when  they  saw  the  rest  of  their  habiliments,  and  the  way  those 
Germans  piled  iron  and  steel  on  themselves,  it  caused  a  few  to  make 
terrifying  conjectures  as  to  what  would  happen  should  a  German 
take  the  notion  to  fall  upon  them.  Not  only  that,  but  one  could  not 
peacefully  walk  the  streets  without  being  given  surreptitious  glances 
by  some  secret  service  man  in  ruthless  quest  of  a  spy. 

Yet  for  two  weeks  one  American  citizen  in  Berlin  went  through 
it  all,  enjoying  comparative  peace.  Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Phillips 
Optic  Holmes,  for  a  month  or  so,  had  been  laid  up  in  a  comfortable 
hospital  with  an  attack  of  rheumatism.  He  was  fat,  was  Mr.  O.  W. 
P.  O.  Holmes,  quite  fat,  in  fact,  and  his  rheumatism  was  a  chronic 
thing  with  him ;  otherwise  he  would  have  been  very  much  satisfied 
with  life.  As  it  was,  he  had  no  kick  coming.  Even  though  he  had 
been  anchored  in  bed  for  a  full  month,  had  he  not  had  a  very  pretty 
little  German  nurse  attending  him?  Wasn't  he  a  bachelor,  too, 
and  free  to  flirt  his  life  away?  Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining,  he 
figured ;  and  now  wasn't  he  well  again  ? 

Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Phillips  Optic  Holmes 
never  knew  that  this  war  was  in  progress.     This  was  a  thing  his 
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pretty  nurse  had  kept  from  him.     So  he  strolled  down  the  avenue, 
happy  in  his  ignorance,  puffing  on  a  cigar. 

Where  should  he  go,  he  asked  himself.  Where  were  these 
cafes,  or  whatever  those  Germans  called  them?  Why  were  the 
streets  deserted?  Oh,  Berlin  was  a  dead  place  after  all!  He  was 
longing  to  meet  someone,  someone  that  he  knew,  someone  that  he 
might  have  a  delightful  chat  with.  Suddenly  he  did.  And  it  was 
none  other  than  Jack  Stanton,  Lieutenant  of  the  English  Army,  sit- 
ting in  rags  on  the  street  corner  and  begging  for  pennies  from  the 
passersby.  What  if  his  old  companion  was  poor  now,  what  if  he 
was  even  a  beggar  on  the  streets,  a  physical  wreck  as  the  nearby 
crutches  indicated,  what  of  all  this, — Mr.  Oliver  Et  Cetera  Holmes 
never,  never  forgot  a  friend ! 

"Jack,  Jack  Stanton,  First  Lieutenant  in  the  English  Army,  get 
up.  Jack,  meet  your  old  friend  Ollie ;  Ollie  never  forgets  anybody." 

"Cheese  it,"  muttered  Jack  through  tightened  teeth. 

"Oh,  you  remember  Ollie  all  right.  Jack.  Come  on,  get  up  and 
tell  me  about  the  Eng " 

"For  the  love  of  all  that's  holy,  stop  talking  about  England. 
Here  comes  a  German  spotter  now." 

"Why  not  ?"  asked  Ollie,  "England  is  a  good  old  country.  Eng- 
land is  way  better  than " 

"Curses !"'  hissed  Jack,  and  forgetting  his  crutches,  he  sprang 
from  the  ground  and  disappeared  around  a  corner. 

"Heavens!"  gasped  Mr.  Oliver;  "what  was  that  for?" 

Then  he  saw  a  man  who  was  standing  nearby  dash  past  him 
after  Jack  as  if  the  two  were  tied  together  by  an  invisible  rope 
and  one  was  pulling  the  other  after  him. 

"Great  Scott !"  gasped  Mr.  Oliver  again,  "Why  is  everybody 
running?" 

Maybe  Jack  was  envious  of  his  good  appearance  and  had  hur- 
ried away  to  avoid  murdering  him  in  cold  blood.  Of  course  he  pre- 
sented a  remarkable  appearance,  and  that  might  easily  have  been  the 
solution  had  not  this  second  party  dragged  himself  into  the  affair. 
It  was  mysterious,  to  be  sure.  But  he  realized  that  his  mind  couldn't 
solve  the  enigma,  so  he  proceeded  on  his  stroll,  undaunted,  yet 
cursing  the  luck  that  had  deprived  him  of  a  profitable  hour's  talk 
with  an  old  friend.  Jack  had  fallen  into  hard  straits,  beyond  a 
doubt;  but  why  should  he  refuse  to  chat  about  England,  where  he 
had  lived  so  long? 

What  a  funny  city  Berlin  was !  Where  were  all  the  people  ? 
He  looked  behind  him  only  to  see  one  man  walk  along  leisurely  and 
then   suddenly   stop  and  look  into  a  shop  window.     Mr.   Holmes 
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started  forward  again,  and  then  something  seemed  to  tell  him  to 
look  back  once  more.  He  did,  and  then  he  saw  that  the  man  had 
begun  walking  again  and  had  stopped  to  look  into  another  window. 
What  a  funny  man !  Mr.  Oliver  started  again,  saw  a  corner,  turned 
it,  waited  awhile,  looked  around,  and  saw  that  the  man  also  had 
turned  it.  This  puzzled  him;  in  fact,  it  maddened  him,  and  soon, 
every  corner  he  encountered  he  would  turn,  look  around,  and  be- 
come angrier  still,  for  the  man  was  still  following.  Suddenly  he 
came  upon  a  park  and,  exhausted  mentally,  he  sat  down  on  a  bench 
to  recuperate. 

The  man  drew  near  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  He  said 
something  in  German. 

"Come  again,"  said  Mr.  Holmes ;  "I  only  speak  one  language, 
and  that's  English,  the  only  language !" 

"Huh,"  said  the  man  in  crude  English,  "come  with  me." 

"Huh,"  answered  Mr.  Holmes,  "1  will  not.  Who  are  you  that 
you  should  order  me  around?" 

"Come,"  repeated  the  man,  and  he  spoke  with  an  air  of  au- 
thority. 

"I  say  I  positively  will  not  come.  The  impertinence  of  you 
asking  me  to  go  with  you !     What  can  you  want  of  me,  anyhow  ?" 

"Spy  !"  declared  the  German  person ;  "spy !  We  know  spy  when 
we  see  one." 

"Sp-spy,"  sputtered  Mr.  Oliver;  "sp-sp-spy?  What  do  you 
mean  by  talking  about  spies?" 

"You  are  spy,  English  spy.  Come  along;  I  wait  not  much 
longer." 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  you're  wrong.  I'm  no  spy,  you  fool,  I'm 
a  plain  American  citizen.  Besides,  what  would  anybody  be  a  spy 
for  now?  The  days  of  war  and  massacre  are  over,  and  there's  no 
such  thing  as  spies." 

But  the  man  was  disregarding  his  remarks. 

"You  not  come,  I  get  help."  And  with  that  he  blew  a  peculiar 
whistle  in  a  peculiar  manner  and  in  a  peculiarly  short  space  of  time 
two  titanic  German  soldiers,  armed  to  the  teeth,  had  rushed  to  the 
spot.  One  word  the  sleuth  whispered  into  their  ears,  and  the  two 
whirled  around,  seized  Mr.  Holmes,  and  unceremoniously  dragged 
him  from  his  seat  on  the  bench. 

"You  blasted  Germans  will  pay  for  this,"  he  yelled.  "Wait  till 
I  see  the  American  consul." 

They  said  nothing,  but  their  faces  wore  that  "that's-what-they- 
all-say"  look,  which  exasperated  him  all  the  more.  But  he  wisely 
stopped  his  struggles  and  walked  along  peacefully. 
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It  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  moments  before  Mr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Phillips  Optic  Holmes  found  himself  in  jail.  He  had  been  led 
into  one  of  a  row  of  steel  cells  where  he  saw  a  few  other  prisoners 
whose  faces  were  down-cast.  But  he  faced  it  all  bravely,  with  an 
unquenchable  faith  in  the  American  consul  who,  he  firmly  believed, 
would  not  allow  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen  to  be  usurped. 
He  was  dejected,  it  was  true,  but  he  suddenly  began  to  realize  the 
humor  of  the  situation  and  it  relieved  him  somewhat.  It  certainly 
was  a  lark  to  be  in  jail;  it  certainly  was  a  novelty  to  be  called  a  spy. 
Seeing  a  man  in  the  cell  adjoining  him,  he  walked  over  to  the  steel 
grating  that  separated  them,  in  quest  of  a  conversation. 

"Hey !"  he  shouted  at  his  fellow  prisoner,  beckoning  meanwhile, 
*'do  you  speak  English?" 

The  man  came  over. 

"A  little,"  he  said. 

"Would  you  please  tell  me,"  asked  Mr.  Oliver  Holmes  as  a 
starter,  "what  that  big  German  sign  outside  means?  I  don't  under- 
stand a  word  of  the  bally  stuff." 

"Oh,  you  don't  don't  you?"  the  man  winked;  "It  says  'Spies  To 
Be  Shot  At  Sunrise.'  " 

Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Phillips  Optic  Holmes  toppled  over  in  his 
cell,  dead  to  the  world  for  some  few  seconds. 

"Spies — Shot "  he  muttered.     "Oh,  my  gracious,  what  have 

I  done?" 

"Be  careful,"  whispered  the  man  across  the  way;  "those  Ger- 
mans have  dictagraphs  strewn  all  over  these  cells,  and  another  word 
or  two  will  convict  you  fully.  We  all  get  a  trial  before  the  shoot- 
ing." 

The  cold  sweat  had  started  to  come.  He  began  to  pace  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  cell,  striking  his  fists  together  in  abject 
terror.  After  a  while  he  stopped  and  again  turned  to  his  companion 
in  misery. 

"What's  this  all  about?"  he  asked  in  a  louder  voice;  "why  are 
we  called  spies?  Why  will  we  be  shot  at  sunrise?  Who  has  per- 
petrated this  outrage  against  humanity?" 

The  other  prisoner  for  a  moment  looked  mystified,  but  then  a 
gleam  of  some  kind  of  understanding  sprung  into  his  eyes  and  he 
winked.  In  a  voice  meant  for  no  other  ears  than  those  of  Mr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Phillips  Optic  Holmes,  he  whispered : 

"Good  !     We  will  play  to  the  dictaphone !" 

"I  am  an  American  citizen,"  shouted  Mr.  Holmes,  "and  Ger- 
many will  pay  the  penalty  of  its  stupidity.  If  that  consul  would 
only " 
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"I  too  am  an  American  citizen,"  yelled  the  other  prisoner,  'T 
come  from  the  land  of  the  free  and " 

"What  gets  me,"  continued  Mr.  Holmes,  "is  why  they  should 
call  anyone  a  spy  in  times  of  peace.  I  just  walk  away  from  a  hos- 
pital where  I  am  kept  for  a  month,  and  I  am  immediately  seized 
and  thrown  into  jail.     Where  is  Justice?    Where  is  that  cons " 

"Yes,  where  can  that  ambass " 

Here  the  two  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  another  pris- 
oner who  was  ignominiously  thrown  into  the  cell  on  the  other  side 
of  Mr.  Holmes.  Oliver  immediately  turned  and  recognized  Jack 
Stanton.    Jack  also  recognized  him.     He  was  enraged. 

"Don't  speak  to  me,"  he  snarled.  "Think  of  one  who  in  former 
years  had  called  you  friend  giving  you  away !" 

"Who  did  that?"  inquired  Mr.  Oliver,  as  a  solicitous  friend 
would  inquire. 

"You,  you  traitor !     Don't  speak  to  me,  I  say !" 

"I  ?  Why,  Jack,  you  know  better.  I  wouldn't  betray  you  if 
they  sawed  my  head  off!" 

"Then  why  did  you  shout  out  that  I  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
English  army?  Why  didn't  you  shut  up  when  I  told  you  the  spotter 
was  listening?" 

"Jack,  why  should  you  be  ashamed  of  your  country,  in  Ger- 
many or  anywhere  else?  And  what  is  a  spotter,  Jack?  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know." 

There  was  murder  in  Jack's  eye  as  he  asked,  "Honest,  now,  is 
there  anything  that  you  do  know?" 

Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Phillips  Optic  Holmes  assumed  a  divinely 
ignorant  attitude,  and  he  said  innocently,  "Well,  I  know  the  war's 
over." 

"Over?  Over?  Why,  you  poor  simp,  it's  just  started.  Just 
because  the  Germans  overcame  the  Belgians  it  is  no  sign  of  a  deci- 
sive victory.  When  they  hit  France  we  will  snow  them  under  so 
fast " 

"You're  thinking  of  a  different  war  than  I.  I  was  speaking  of 
the  Civil  War  between  the  North " 

"Say,"  said  Jack,  an  idea  springing  into  his  mind,  "have  you 
any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  stupendous  struggle  now 
going  on  between  a  dozen  European  powers?  Do  you  know  that 
you  have  been  seized  by  the  Germans  as  a  spy  of  their  most  power- 
ful enemy,  the  English?" 

"Why,  no,"  answered  Mr.  O.  W.  P.  O.  Holmes,  "tell  me 
about  it." 
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"Tell  you  about  it  ?    Where  have  you  been  for  the  last  month  ?" 

'T  was  sick  in  a  hospital,  and  the  pretty  nurse  must  have  kept 
it  from  me.     I  just  got  out  today." 

So  then  Jack  outlined  what  had  happened  in  the  last  month, 
things  that  the  pretty  nurse  had  thought  far  too  harsh  for  Mr. 
Holmes'  ears.  And  Jack  grew  eloquent  as  he  proceeded,  espousing, 
as  often  as  he  could,  the  cause  of  dear  England,  her  disinterested- 
ness and  her  sense  of  duty;  and  thence,  working  his  way  over  to 
Germany,  he  began  to  call  down  such  maledictions  on  its  head  that 
Mr.  Oliver  could  not  help  shuddering. 

"And  Ollie,"  wound  up  Jack,  "you  must  forgive  me  for  all 
those  names  that  I  called  you.  You  see,  the  circumstances  and  my 
pent  up  nerves  sent  forth  unjust  epithets  upon  a  totally  innocent 
head." 

"Don't  mention  it.  Jack ;  I  understand  it  thoroughly.  And  now 
I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  formulate  some  plan  of  escape.  I  am 
relying  on  the  American  consul  to  pull  me  through ;  but  how  will 
you  ever  get  out  of  this  hole  before  sunrise?" 

"I've  been  thinking  it  over  and  I've  decided  to  try  to  pass  off 
as  an  American  citizen,  such  as  you.  All  my  trust  is  in  my  ready 
wit,  for  they  can't  prove  much  against  me." 

"That  reminds  me,  Jack.  The  fellow  next  to  me  told  me  not 
to  talk  out  loud  and  here  we've  been  doing  it  for  a  half  hour.  Dicta- 
phones all  around  this  place,  you  know." 

"Dictaphones !  Dictaphones !  Good  Lord,  I  am  lost !  Dicta- 
phones !  Dictaphones  !"  repeated  Jack ;  "Why  didn't  I  think  of  them  ? 
Oh,  I  see  it  all  now.  Here  they  stick  both  of  us  together,  trying  to 
pump  us  in  the  most  open  and  intelligible  manner.  And  they  did ! 
Me,  a  reliable  sp-sp " 

"Better  not  go  any  farther,  Jack,"  came  the  voice  of  Ollie. 
"Don't  hand  'em  any  more  proof." 

"You,  you,  wh-wh-why  didn't  you  tell  me  about  it  before  now  ? 
Your  brains  are  even  more  minute  than  mine.  .  .  .  And  yet 
you  won  the  girl  from  me.  If  ever  I  get  back  to  America,  where 
I  was  born  and  bred,  and  where  you,  too,  came  from " 

And  here  his  angry  passions  suddenly  plunged  into  some  won- 
derful acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  dictaphone.  Jack  Stanton  was  a 
man  who  believed  that  it  was  never  too  late  to  mend. 

The  night  came  and  the  shadows  crept  through  the  steel  en- 
closures ;  but  as  it  came  Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Phillips  Optic  Holmes 
didn't  care,  for  he  was  fast  asleep,  where  all  good  fat  men  should  be. 

It  was  not  at  sunrise  that  the  spies  were  led  forth  to  be  judged, 
and  the  guiltv  ones  shot.     It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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and  the  big  sign  over  the  cells  had  lied.  A  group  of  eight  sorrowful 
and  dejected  spies  (by  accusation  or  by  deed)  was  brought  forth 
to  the  trial.  Three  had  fallen  in  the  dictaphone  ambush  and  were 
set  aside,  given  a  precious  half  hour  to  make  their  peace  with  their 
God  before  being  shot.  Four  were  only  suspects  and  had  to  be  re- 
leased on  account  of  lack  of  proof.  The  eighth  prisoner  was  Mr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Phillips  Optic  Holmes.  Mr.  Ollie  had  been  puzzling 
himself  for  a  long  time  over  what  had  become  of  Jack  Stanton. 
He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Perhaps  he  had  escaped,  thought  Ollie. 
It  was  highly  probable  that  he  had,  for  where  else  could  he  be? 
Good  for  Jack !    Jack  always  had  had  brains. 

At  this  point  Ollie  was  called  and  he  stumbled  forward.  The 
questioner  mildly  asked  something  in  German. 

"What?"  inquired  Mr.  Holmes. 

'T  see  that  you  speak  English,"  said  the  judge,  "which  fact  I 
will  not  hold  against  you,  although  you  have  been  arrested  as  an 
English  spy.     Corporal,  what  is  this  fellow's  dictaphone  record?" 

"Held  a  conversation  with  two  prisoners  adjoining  him,"  de- 
clared the  corporal.  "His  speech  and  actions  signify  nothing  con- 
vincing. Would  recommend  that  he  be  held  for  further  inquiry 
because  he  appears  a  most  intimate  friend  of  the  real  English  spy 
who  escaped  last  night." 

"Very  well,  corporal,  that  will  do."  And  then  the  speaker  re- 
traced his  lingual  steps  back  to  English  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Oliver 
Holmes,  who  was  clearly  mystified  at  the  German  repartee. 

"Sir,"  said  the  judge,  "the  expression  on  your  face,  as  we  were 
just  now  talking,  would  indicate  that  you  know  little  or  no  German 
and  so  exonerates  you  as  a  spy  of  any  other  nation.  But  I  will 
tell  you  from  the  start  that  such  expression  as  may  easily  be  the 
fruit  of  a  remarkable  acting  power  does  not  go  with  us.  First  of 
all,  where  were  you  born  and  of  what  country  are  you  a  citizen?" 

"I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  answered 
Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Phillips  Optic  Holmes;  "and  you,  by  throwing 
me  in  jail,  have  offered  an  insult  to  that  country,  for  which  only  the 
most  profuse  apologies  can  atone.  If  you  do  not  let  me  go  imme- 
diately and  beg  my  pardon,  I  will  send  a  cable  to  President  Wilson 
to  open  war  against  Germany." 

"Once  more  I  will  tell  you  that  bluffing  can  get  you  nowhere. 
If  we  are  wrong,  we  shall  certainly  apologize;  but  we  must,  give 
you  a  thorough  trial.  You  say  you  are  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States ;  what  city?" 

"Why,  New  York  City ;  everybody  comes  from  there." 

"Where  is  New  York  Citv?" 
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"Ye  gods !  don't  you  know  where  New  York  City  is  ?  Why, 
it's  right  next  to  the  Ocean,  on  the  Hudson,  near  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  twenty  minutes'  ride  from  Staten  Island.  I'll  warn  you,  you 
can't  trip  me  up  on  New  York !" 

"What  state  is  it  in  ?" 

"New  York  State." 

"What  is  the  population  of  Ithaca,  New  York?" 

"Ha,  ha !  You  can't  fool  me.  There's  no  such  a  place  as  that 
in  New  York !" 

"So  much  for  New  York.  You  claim  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States ;  would  you  please  recite  to  me  the  preamble  of  the 
Declaration  of   Independence?" 

"Sure.  'When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  we,  the  people 
of  the  United  State  Cigar  Stores — no,  not  Cigar  Stores — of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  promote  the  political  bands  which  have 
connected  them  for  so  long  with  one  another,  and  to  assume  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  hereby  ordain 
the  causes  of  the  United  States  of  America !'  That  is  it  substan- 
tially ;  now,  you  will  have  to  let  me  go." 

"No,  I  think  I  will  hold  you  for  further  inquiry." 
"You   will   not !      I   tell   you   you   will   not !      Let   me   see   the 
American  consul,  who  will  declare  war  on  you  where  you  stand !" 

"Well,  that  privilege  is  yours,  and  so  I  will  let  you  speak  with 
him  for  a  few  minutes.  Corporal,  please  tell  the  American  consul 
one  of  the  prisoners  wants  to  speak  to  him.  I'm  pretty  sure  he's 
in  the  building." 

The  consul  did  not  come  for  a  few  moments,  and  these  moments 
Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Phillips  Optic  Holmes  gave  to  serious  medita- 
tion on  the  plight  that  he  was  in.  He  was  the  innocent  sufiferer 
from  a  series  of  events  that  had  joined  together  and  woven  a  strong, 
unyielding  net  about  him.  What  could  he  tell  the  consul  that  would 
vindicate  him  and  prove  him  to  be  an  American  citizen  ?  He  could 
relate  a  whole  lot  about  New  York  and  the  United  States,  but  so 
might  any  other  English  spy.  He  could  tell  how  he  had  been  laid 
up  in  this  hospital  of  Berlin,  but  any  old  English  spy  could  have 
been  laid  up  there.  What  could  they  prove  against  him  ?  Not  much, 
but  they  had  sufficient  reason  to  warrant  them  holding  him  for  a 
week  or  two.  He  had  been  seen  in  conversation  with  a  confirmed 
English  spy,  whom,  they  thought,  he  might  have  aided  in  making 
his  getaway.  He  didn't  want  to  stay  in  jail!  He  must  get  out. 
He  would  argue  with  the  consul  clearly  and  forcibly  and  he  would 
pick  every  word  with  the  utmost  of  discretion.     He  would 

The  American  ambassador  stepped  toward  him.    A  flush  of  jo\- 
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rushed  to  Mr.  Holmes'  face  as  he  saw  and  recognized  the  ambas- 
sador. Then  the  consul  saw  and  recognized  him  and  a  handclasp 
ensued,  a  handclasp,  teeming  with  the  friendship  of  two  strong  men, 
a  handclasp  that  would  have  awed  you  if  you  were  there.  And  the 
German  judge  of  spies  was  awed.  It  was  fully  a  minute  before  he 
spoke. 

"Do  you  recognize  the  man,  ambassador?" 

"Do  I?"  said  the  ambassador.  "Why,  this  is  Mr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Phillips  Optic  Holmes,  the  man  who  recommended  me  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  for  the  consulship  of  Berlin !" 


u 


PIUS  X 
Multa  tu  es  passus  sine  questu  ut  alter 
Christus;  is  nunc  det  tibi  dona  eaeli. 


Pi 


Vv. 


John  Peterson,  A,B.  '16 

Full  many  days  on  time's  swift  wings  have  fled 
Since  sorrow  seized  on  countless  human  hearts, 
And  mourning  for  the  dear,  beloved  dead 
Held  silent  reign  in  all  the  world's  wide  parts. 
Yet  in  our  hearts  he  lives,  th'  elect  of  Christ, 
The  loving  shepherd,  tender  father,  sovereign  mild, 
The  valiant  champion  of  the  Eucharist, 
The  truest,  greatest  friend  of  every  child. 
And  as  the  day-worn  sun,  setting  from  sight, 
Still  leaves  a  beauteous  image  on  the  western  sky. 
So  set  his  Christ-like  soul  in  mansions  bright, 
And  in  our  hearts  his  memory  e'er  shall  lie. 


&ert  il-taii'h  Jimisoi 


ON  OCTOBER  19,  1914,  the  Catholic  Church  sustained  a 
great  loss  by  the  untimely  death,  in  London,  of  Very 
Reverend  Monsignor  R.  H.  Benson.  Only  eleven  years 
ago  a  sensation  was  created  in  the  religious  world  by  his 
reception  into  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  an  Episcopalian  minis- 
ter, and  the  son  of  Archbishop  Benson,  who  for  forty  years  had 
been  a  man  of  light  and  learning  in  the  Anglican  church,  and  for 
thirteen  years  had  been  the  primate  of  that  church  as  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  "No  conversion,  since  that  of  Newman,  almost 
sixty  years  before,  had  presented  so  many  pictorial  aspects  to  the 
imagination  of  mankind." 

Robert  Hugh  Benson,  the  fourth  son  of  Archbishop  Benson  of 
Canterbury,  was  born  at  Wellington  College,  England,  in  the  year 
1871.  His  earliest  education  was  received  from  his  father,  and  at 
a  private  school  in  Clevedon.  Later  he  w^ent  to  Eton,  and  finally 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Cambridge. 

It  is  odd  to  relate  that  to  this  young  man,  brought  up  as  he 
was  in  an  ecclesiastical  household,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  religion 
all  his  life,  religion  was  a  matter  of  indiflference,  both  at  Eton  and 
at  Cambridge.  His  religious  attitude  is  best  described  in  his  own 
words,  "What  religion  I  had  was  little  more  than  artistic ;  it  made 
no  sort  of  difference  to  my  actions,  but  it  kept  me  just  in  touch 
with  things  that  were  not  wholly  of  this  world."  At  one  time,  hav- 
ing climbed  a  steep  mountain,  his  heart  failed,  and  it  was  thought 
that  his  time  had  come.  He  described  his  feelings  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave  in  the  following  unconcerned  manner:  "I  was  perfectly 
aware  that  I  was  dying.  Yet  never  for  one  instant  was  I  con- 
scious of  the  least  touch  of  apprehension  at  the  thought  of  meeting 
God,  nor  of  the  least  impulse  to  make  an  act  of  contrition  for  my 
past  life.  My  religion,  such  as  it  was,  was  of  so  impersonal  and 
unvital  a  nature  that,  while  I  never  doubted  the  objective  truth 
of  what  T  had  been  taught,  I  neither  feared  God  nor  loved  Him. 
I  felt  no  sense  of  responsibility  towards  Him,  nor  was  I  even 
moved  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  Him.  *  *  *  j  neither  shrank 
from  Him  in  fear  nor  aspired  towards  Him  with  afifection. 

"And  this,  I  think,  was  typical  of  my  whole  attitude  towards 
religion  in  ordinary  life.*     *     *     Except  in  moments,  or  for  short 
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periods  of  superficial  excitement,  I  was  wholly  uninterested.  My 
religion  had  no  spark  of  real  vitality  in  it." 

Shortly  after  leaving  Cambridge,  Benson  decided  to  follow 
in  his  father's  footsteps  and  become  an  Anglican  clergyman.  Even 
long  after  his  conversion  he  could  not  explain  the  reasons  for  his 
decision.  The  death  of  one  of  his  sisters  about  that  time  influenced 
him  somewhat ;  but  for  the  rest,  his  motives,  according  to  his  own 
statement  rose  largely  from  the  fact  that  a  clerical  life  seemed  to 
him  to  offer  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  following  of  his 
father's  profession  was,  on  the  whole,  the  simplest  solution  of  the 
problem  of  his  future.  Also,  he  knew  that  this  decision  would 
give  his  father  extraordinary  pleasure,  and  he  valued  his  father's 
approval  very  highly  indeed. 

In  1894,  having  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy, he  was  made  deacon  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  ordained  to  what  he  then  considered  the  priesthood.  His 
greatest  ambition  now  seems  to  have  been  to  found  a  religious  order, 
but  it  was  never  gratified. 

His  father  died  in  1896,  and  his  own  health  suddenly  became  so 
poor  that  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  Egypt  for  a  rest.  There,  for  the 
first  time,  it  occurred  to  him  as  seriously  conceivable  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  was  right  and  the  Anglican  Church  wrong,  and  his 
contempt  for  Catholics  began  to  take  upon  it  the  tinge  of  respectful 
fear.  Thenceforward  he  showed  a  leaning,  at  times  slight,  and 
at  times  strong,  towards  Catholicism. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  Benson  became  interested  in  an 
Anglican  brotherhood,  known  as  the  "Community  of  the  Resur- 
rection" at  Mirfield,  and  in  July,  1901,  he  became  a  professed  mem- 
ber. This  organization  might  be  compared  to  one  of  our  Catholic 
orders.  Speaking  of  it.  Father  Benson  in  his  "Confessions  of  a 
Convert,"  says:  "It  wiU  be  impossible  for  me  ever  to  acknowl- 
edge adequately  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  the  Community 
of  the  Resurrection,  or  the  admiration  which  I  always  felt,  and 
still  feel,  toward  their  method  and  spirit.  All  that  it  is  possible  to 
describe  is  the  external  aspect  of  their  life,  and  to  hint  only  at 
the  deep  Christian  charity  and  brotherliness  and  devotion  that  ex- 
isted beneath  it." 

He  had  learned,  by  this  time,  to  hold  all  the  dogmas  of  the 
Catholic  Church  except  that  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  He 
said  his  Rosary ;  he  invoked  the  saints ;  he  believed  in  the  sacrament 
of  penance  and  in  the  Real  Presence.  He  was  now  in  a  state  of 
perplexity  and  distress,  and  devoured  all  the  controversial  works  he 
could  find.  Difficulty  after  difficulty  melted  away,  until  he  was  cer- 
tain that  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  one  divine  depository  of  the 
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teaching  and  authority  of  Christ.  There  was  hesitation  no  longer  and 
he  was  received  into  the  Church  at  Woodchester  Priory  in  1903  and 
a  year  later  in  Rome  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood. 

From  that  day,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church  with  tireless  energy  and  indefatigable  zeal.  He  was,  in 
1911,  appointed  privy  counsellor  to  His  Holiness,  Pius  X,  thus 
being  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Monsignor.  The  Catholic  "Who's 
Who"  says  of  Monsignor  Benson,  "Since  Tobie  Matthewson,  son 
of:  the  Archbishop  of  York,  became  a  Catholic  in  1606,  probably  no 
son  of  an  Anglican  Archbishop  has  joined  the  'Italian  Mission'  (as 
Archbishop  Benson  lightly  called  it)  ;  and  certainly  none  has  done  so 
with  as  high  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  as  entire  a  devotion  of  his 
time  and  interests  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  As  a  brother  of 
A.  C.  and  E.  T.  Benson,  he  is  foremost  in  a  literary  trinity." 

As  an  author,  ^Monsignor  Benson  was  unusually  prolific  and 
versatile.  He  wrote  devotional  works  and  religious  essays ;  historical 
novels,  as  "History  of  Richard  Raynal,"  "The  King's  Achievement," 
"Come,  Rack!  Come,  Rope,"  "By  What  Authority?"  and  others, 
treating  mostly  of  the  activities  and  martyrdom  of  the  Elizabethan 
Catholics ;  short  stories,  as  those  collected  under  the  title,  "Light 
Invisible,"  which  was  written  before  his  conversion;  and  other  works 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

"It  is  as  a  novelist,  however,  that  Monsignor  has  met  with  the 
greatest  appreciation.  'Necromancers,'  'The  Sentimentalists,'  'Dawn 
of  All,'  'The  Lord  of  the  World,'  and  many  others  have  been 
eagerly  read  by  the  American  public.  In  the  last  year,  two  new 
novels  have  made  their  appearance — 'An  Average  Man,'  and  'Initia- 
tion.' " 

In  his  "Religion  of  the  Plain  Man,"  he  set  forth  the  reasons 
lor  the  faith  which  is  in  him.  The  causes  of  his  conversion  and 
the  spiritual  experience  which  accompanied  it  are  simply  and  inti- 
mately related  in  what  is  probably  his  greatest  work,  the  incompara- 
l)le  "Confessions  of  a  Convert."  In  it,  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
he  laid  bare  the  innermost  workings  of  his  soul  from  childhood  to 
his  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  James  O'Donnell  Bennett,  a  non- 
Catholic  critic,  wrote  of  it,  "One  of  the  most  absorbing  books  of 
spiritual  autobiography  ever  written.  *  *  *  It  is  impossible  not 
to  be  captivated  by  the  ardor,  the  exultancy,  the  courage,  the  can- 
dor and  the  passionate  sense  of  a  big  man,  pouring  out  his  soul  to 
you,  which  distinguish  Father  Benson's  'Confessions  of  a  Convert.' 
If  you  want  a  completely  absorbing  day,  sit  down  to  those  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  so  pages.  Outside  of  Gibbon  I  do  not  know 
where  you  find  a  more  thrilling  epitome  of  the  spell  of  the  Eternal 
City  than  the  one  found  on  pages  152  to  159  of  that  book." 
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The  writer  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  being  present  at  a 
lecture  given  by  Monsignor  Benson  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  Chicago  several  months  ago.  His  subject  was  "Some  Modern 
Dangers  to  Religion."  As  the  distinguished  visitor  stood  on  the 
platform  of  the  Assembly  Hall  in  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  in 
Longwood,  he  made  an  imposing  figure.  His  platform  manner, 
though  informal,  was  commanding.  The  words  literahy  flowed  from 
his  tongue.  Never  hesitating  for  a  word,  nor  stopping  for  breath, 
packing  every  sentence  with  argument,  and  enlivening  every  para- 
graph with  humorous  or  scholarly  allusion,  he  "talked  a  torrent" 
for  over  an  hour. 

Generally  his  hands  were  on  his  hips,  save  when  he  used  them 
to  mop  the  perspiration  from  his  face,  or  to  make  some  of  the 
gestures  peculiar  to  himself.  These  might  be  quite  appropriately 
called  the  gestures  of  a  child,  backed  by  the  vigor  and  earnestness 
of  a  strong  man.  His  unkempt  hair  showed  that  he  had  an  abso- 
lute lack  of  self-consciousness  and  afi^ectation.  He  was  there  to 
deliver  a  message,  and  in  the  process  of  delivering  it  he  forgot  all 
else.  So  much  in  earnest  was  he  that,  several  times,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  impart  a  particularly  important  passage,  he  leaned  so  far 
forward  on  his  toes  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  over-balance  him- 
self and  topple  over.  There  was  about  him  an  indescribable  "some- 
thing," much  of  which  was  embodied  in  his  facial  expression,  to 
which  no  written  words  can  do  justice.  The  following  vivid  pen 
picture  of  him  is  by  a  writer  on  the  Catholic  Standard  and  Times : 
"A  slight,  ascetic  figure  in  a  black  soutane,  girded  with  the  simple 
sash  of  color,  indicative  of  Monsignorial  rank ;  slender  and  nervous 
hands ;  a  face  stern  yet  mobile,  to  which  no  published  portrait  does 
justice;  the  eyes  luminous  from  within,  the  nobly  proportioned  head 
of  pre-eminent  intellect — all  these  impressionistic  details  might  have 
been  noted  before  the  \^ery  Reverend  Robert  Hugh  Benson  began 
to  speak.  After  that  nothing  mattered  but  the  inspiration  of  his 
divine  message;  his  intensely  spiritual  appearance  meant  no  more 
than  the  beautifully  modulated  voice,  or  the  unstudied  gestures — 
the  verv  gestures  of  a  school  boy." 


Tie  IC-vo  of  YIw 

James  E.  Keli©e,  A,B.  'IS 

The  Titan  sleeps;  upon  his  form 
The  advocates  of  peace  do  swarm, 
And  cry  aloud  in  swollen  glee, 
"Behold!  how  great  and  strong  are  we." 

They  have  the  Titan  closely  bound, 
With  stakes  and  hawsers,  to  the  ground. 
They  fancy,  though  his  strength  is  vast. 
That  when  he  wakes  he'll  still  be  fast. 

Ah!  peaceful  men!  Ah!  peaceful  kings! 

So  certain  of  your  hold  on  things, 

Rule  while  ye  may  and  plan  and  scheme 

Until  this  sleeper  ends  his  dream; 

Your  power  then  dies;  your  scepter  breaks 

■When  this  huge  Titan,  War,  awakes. 
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A  Tale  of  the  Northern  ^Vilds 

OUTSIDE  it  was  cold,  intensely  cold.  The  north-wind 
howled  unceasingly  as  it  swept  through  the  woods,  and 
across  the  little  clearing  that  surrounded  the  camp.  But 
the  bunk-house  was  warm  and  comfortable.  A  great  log 
crackled  merrily  in  the  open  fireplace,  and  tinged  to  ruddiness  the 
rough  faces  grouped  about  it.  And  the  usual  merriment  went  the 
rounds,  with  the  tales  and  the  songs  of  the  woods. 

The  stranger  seemed  oblivious  to  all  about  him.  He  sat  apart 
from  the  group  silent  and  unnoticed.  Once  only  during  the  whole 
evening  had  he  moved,  and  that  was  when  Curtis  blustered  in.  But 
then  for  a  man  to  start  and  rise  at  his  entrance  was  nothing  extraor- 
dinary. Curtis  had  been  in  the  camp  but  three  weeks  and  yet  he 
was  more  feared  than  any  other  man.  He  was  the  acknowledged 
master  of  all.  On  this  occasion  he  paused  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
neatly  dressed  stranger.  Then  his  lips  curled  contemptuously,  and 
as  he  took  his  place  at  one  end  of  the  group,  he  sneeringly  asked  if 
this  was  the  new  minister. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  entertainment.  Someone  called  on  the 
stranger  for  a  story  and  all  took  up  the  cry. 

"Yes !  come  over  and  give  us  one  of  your  Sunday  School  tales," 
said  Curtis. 

One  instant  only  the  man  paused,  then  dragged  his  stool  to  the 
center  of  the  group  and  began. 

*T  must  take  you  back  before  the  war  times.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  Point  and  serving  my  commission,  I  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky, to  manage  my  father's  vast  estate.  During  my  first  winter 
home,  he  fell  ill  and  passed  away.  I  hadn't  realized  before,  the 
great  place  he  filled  in  my  life.  But  it  came  home  then  and  tended 
to  dispirit  me  and  to  make  me  lose  interest  in  everything.  Things 
would  certainly  have  gone  to  rack  and  ruin,  if  a  radical  change 
hadn't  come  over  me  soon." 

The  speaker  paused.  All  seemed  attracted  and  listened  expect- 
antly. Even  Curtis  leaned  farther  forward  on  his  stool  as  the 
stranger  went  on. 

"Well,  the  change  came  in  the  spring.     It  wasn't  due  to  the 
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weather,  either.  For  nature  had  been  awake  a  month  and  failed 
to  rouse  me.  You  all  know  the  change  a  girl  can  work  in  a  lad. 
Well,  that's  what  happened  to  me.    All  in  a  day ! 

"Things  sailed  along  so  pleasantly  that  the  spring  and  summer 
were  gone  before  we  knew  it.  Then  the  fall  came.  The  fall  brought 
the  great  day.  And  the  great  day  brought  the  new  mistress  to  the 
old  house  of  the  Olivers. 

"I  couldn't  begin  to  tell  you  how  much  happiness  was  crowded 
in  those  first  few  months  of  our  married  life.  Why  even  nature 
yielded  her  share.  For  the  barns  fairly  bulged  with  grain  and  the 
stock  was  too  large  to  be  housed  in  the  old  quarters.  That  was 
the  fall  of  '60.  I  think  now  as  I  look  back,  it  was  one  of  those 
years  of  plenty  that  always  precede  a  famine.  But  I  didn't  then 
look  at  it  in  that  light.  I  regarded  it  as  just  a  faint  foreshadowing 
of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  that  was  to  come  to  us.  And  so  we 
spent  that  winter  building  air  castles." 

The  faint  smile  that  had  played  on  the  speaker's  face  seemed 
to  vanish  and  to  give  way  to  a  look  of  sadness. 

"The  first  shell  fired  at  Sumpter  didn't  dampen  my  spirits.  I 
remember  I  refused  to  look  at  it  as  other  than  a  little  rupture  that 
would  soon  be  mended.  But  things  came  to  a  more  serious  pass  and 
all  the  country  flew  to  arms. 

"I'd  been  brought  up  a  Southerner.  And  so  when  the  time  came 
I  cast  my  lot  with  the  Confederacy.  Even  then  I  refused  to  look 
at  the  matter  seriously.  I  remember  how  my  wife  and  I  smiled 
as  we  parted.  And  I  said,  'Just  a  few  weeks  and  then  I'll  be  back 
home  again.' 

"But  the  war  dragged  on  for  four  years.  And  we  battled  to  the 
last  pit,  though  starvation  had  made  us  mere  ghosts  of  our  former 
selves.  You  men  know  the  outcome.  How  broken  and  disheart- 
ened we  laid  down  our  arms  to  rebuild  our  homes  and  fortunes.  But 
for  all  the  gloom  that  hung  over  me,  a  letter  from  home  had  kindled 
one  little  spark  of  joy  in  my  heart  that  I  nourished  through  all  those 
four  long  years.  And  now  that  the  war  was  over  it  seemed  to 
increase  and  to  ease  all  my  galling  disappointments.  The  knowl- 
edge that  I  was  a  father  filled  my  heart,  that  I  was  a  father  and 
was  going  to  the  child  and  the  mother  in  whom  all  my  hopes  were 
centered. 

"On  the  conclusion  of  peace  at  Appomattox  I  started  north. 
Day  after  day  I  rode  and  often  far  into  the  night,  pushing  my  horse 
to  its  utmost.  I  always  fancied  they  were  waiting  for  me,  and 
it  gave  me  strength  to  push  doggedly  on.  I'll  never  forget  the 
])right  April  morning  that  I   reined  mv  horse  just  below  the  rise 
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that  hid  my  house  from  view.  I  paused  for  one  instant;  just  long 
enough  to  let  the  mare  catch  her  breath  and  to  right  myself  in  the 
saddle.  Then  I  gave  her  the  spurs  and  my  heart  beat  fast  as 
I  dashed  up  the  hill.  Up,  up,  up,  she  galloped  till  she  topped  the 
rise.  Then  she  stopped  short,  as  if  appalled  by  what  she  saw.  And 
my  heart  sank  within  me,  for  far  below  lay  my  home — deserted — • 
in  ruins !" 

He  stopped  speaking.  His  hands  clenched,  relaxed  and  clenched 
again,  as  though  he  was  striving  to  suppress  a  mighty  passion. 
His  eyes  seemed  to  bulge  from  their  sockets.  And  as  they  swept  the 
circle  of  faces  all  shrank  from  the  wildness  of  their  glance.  Then 
they  sought  the  fire  and  he  hurried  on. 

"After  months  and  months  of  weary  search,  chance  led  me  to 
my  wife.  Led  me  to  her  death-bed,  where  I  heard  the  story  of  our 
wrongs.  Heard  how  she  and  the  child  had  been  driven  from  home 
by  a  Yankee  Colonel,  and  how  the  little  boy  had  died  of  exposure. 
Heard  how  she  had  toiled  and  toiled  in  Cincinnati  for  a  living  and 
how  at  last  the  white  plague  had  stricken  her.  All  this  I  heard 
and  my  head  swam  and  I  saw  nothing,  I  knew  nothing,  I  wished  for 
nothing  but  revenge. 

"  'His  name,  the  colonel's  name  ?'  I  asked. 

''  'His  name, — his  name,'  she  said,  'Colonel — Col — onel.' 

"Her  voice  grew  faint  and  I  feared  death  would  cheat  me  of  the 
revenge  I  sought.  I  begged,  I  prayed.  I  pleaded  with  her  but  all 
seemed  in  vain.   The  name  would  not  come. 

"  'His  name,  his  name,'  I  almost  shrieked. 

"Then  as  hope  was  leaving  me  she  seemed  to  rally.  Her  eyes 
opened,  her  lips  moved  slowly  and  I  put  my  ear  close,  to  catch 
the  faint,  almost  inaudible  sounds  that  came  to  me  like  echoes  from 
the  outer  world.  It  was  the  name !  Slowly,  faintly  it  came  and 
I  grasped  each  syllable  greedily.    The  name !    the  name ! 

"  'Col— onel  Bur— rell.'  " 

The  pipe  dropped  from  Curtis'  mouth  and  he  looked  sharply 
at  the  speaker.  If  the  stranger  noticed  the  glance  he  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  it,  but  hurried  impetuously  on. 

"I  took  to  the  trail.  It  was  a  long  one  full  of  bitter  disap- 
pointments. Now  it  grew  hot.  Now  it  grew  cold.  And  after 
years  of  weary  searching  I  seemed  no  nearer  the  end  than  before. 
I  heard  of  his  disgraceful  discharge  from  the  army.  Three  years 
later  I  heard  of  him  implicated  in  a  robbery  in  the  West,  and 
traced  him  to  Canada  where  the  trail  was  lost.  It  was  only  last 
summer  that  I  picked  it  up  again.  Police  connected  him  with  the 
great  Canadian  train  robbery  and  followed  him  south  from  Winni- 
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peg.  When  they  gave  up  the  search  I  clung  to  it  knowing  he  was 
making  for  the  woods  of  Michigan.  From  camp  to  camp  I  traced 
him,  the  search  growing  warmer  every  minute.  Until  at  last — 
at  last — I  found  him." 

He  paused  and  all  grew  impatient. 

"Yes! — Yes!"  they  shouted,  "  and  what  then?" 
"What  then?    What  then?"  he  said,  "you  know  the  end,  there 
can  be  but  one  ending." 

His  hand  dropped  to  his  hip.  There  was  a  flash  of  steel  and 
a  scurry  of  feet  as  Curtis  made  for  the  door.  Then  a  sharp  report 
and  Curtis'  bulky  form  pitched  forward  into  the  night  and  lay 
prone  upon  the  snow. 

A  silence  hung  over  all.  A  silence  unbroken  save  by  the 
wind  as  it  swept  through  the  open  door  and  laughed  derisively  up 
the  chimney.  No  one  moved,  no  one  but  the  stranger.  And  as  he 
stepped  for  his  coat  and  cap  the  men  fell  back  and  gave  him  way. 
One  instant  only,  he  paused  above  the  motionless  form  in  the  door- 
way, and  pushed  out  into  the  darkness.  Then  the  latch  of  the 
stable  was  heard  to  drop,  a  horse  neighed  its  recognition.  That 
was  all,  save  for  the  dull  thud  of  hoof-beats  that  died  away  in  the 
distance  and  left  silence  master. 


Peace  Sii4^<ki 

Ernest©  A.  leaiivals,  A.B.  *17 


When  we  see  the  greater  part  of  Europe  engaged  in  the  most 
destructive  war  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  are  apt  to  think 
that  the  world  is  fast  losing  its  faith.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
in  this  enlightened  day,  nations  could  be  locked  together  in  such 
a  deadly  struggle.  It  seems  to  be  a  war  without  a  real  reason,  and 
yet  it  is  fought  with  more  fury  and  rancor  than  any  war  in  his- 
tory. 

Is  it  not  a  comforting  sight  then  to  see  a  mighty  nation  on 
its  knees  sending  up  its  appeal  to  God  to  stop  this  awful  conflict? 
Can  we  not  hope  that  the  faith  of  the  world  is  not  lost,  and  that 
men  shall  learn  a  great  lesson  from  this  catastrophe  ? 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  Pope  Benedict  XY  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  chose  the  same  day  for  this  prayer  of  peace.  Sunday, 
October  the  fourth  will  ever  be  a  memorable  day,  for  on  that  day 
one  of  the  greatest,  the  wealthiest,  the  proudest  nations  of  the 
earth  bent  its  knee  in  humble  prayer  for  peace. 

When  people  read  the  proclamation  early  in  September,  they 
were  not  much  impressed  by  Peace  Sunday.  They  did  not  realize 
the  spirit  of  the  President,  and  a  prayer  for  peace  seemed  as  futile 
as  his  offers  of  mediation.  But  as  the  days  went  on  and  when  even 
this  early,  the  terrible  effects  of  war  were  seen,  when  daily  reports 
of  men  slaughtered,  countries  ravaged,  peaceful  people  impoverished 
and  priceless  works  of  art  made  targets  for  mighty  cannon  came 
to  us  in  ever  increasing  flood,  the  horror  stricken  people  ceased 
to  scoff. 

And  when  the  day  of  prayer  arrived  we  saw  a  response  to  the 
call  that  overwhelmed  churches  and  places  of  meeting  and  crowded 
parks  and  squares.  No  "Go  to  Church  Sunday"  ever  elicited  such 
a  response.  It  took  a  catastrophe  of  unreckonable  dimensions  to 
brino"  God  vividly  before  the  minds  of  men,  and  we  may  trust 
and  hope  that  one  of  the  results  of  this  war  may  be,  that  all  nations 
shall  be  brought  closer  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


Franfeia  StsitibolY 

l^mtiim  Walsh,  Aol.  '17 

An  odd  system  of  signals  devised  by  a  French  spy 
and  what  came  of  them. 

"Take  me  back,  take  me  back 
To  my  own  sunny  France, 
Take  me  back,  take  me  back 
To  dear  France  once  again," 

echoed  the  plaintive  song  of  Jean  Guamere  down  the  broad  street 
of  the  little,  middle-age  hamlet  of  Zodae. 

"Huh !  much  chance  you  have  of  seeing  France  again  with 
these  German  hounds  swarming  about  us.  If  they  ever  do  take 
you  back  to  France,  most  likely  it  will  be  in  a  wooden  box,"  growled 
Captain  Jourment.  "Our  scouts  had  sight  of  their  spying  Zeppe- 
lins this  morning;  they  will  probably  be  here  to-morrow,  and 
then  the  death  dance  will  start  in  earnest." 

"Ah!  mon  capitain,  why  so  serious?"  mocked  the  singer. 
"Please  be  gay.     Can  we  not  die  for  France,  as  well  as  love  it?" 

"Oh,  you'll  probably  get  plenty  of  opportunity  to  die  for  it  right 
here.     We're  in  a  nice  fix,  we  are." 

Instantly  every  member  of  the  franc-tireurs  sobered,  for  they 
realized  that  their  Captain  spoke  the  truth — they  were  literally  "in 
a  nice  fix."  Caught  in  the  toils  between  a  retreating  German  army, 
which  had  fallen  back  to  a  position  just  north  of  them  in  the  village 
of  Bronsent,  and  an  advancing  corps  of  Uhlans,  the  position  of 
these  three  and  forty  men  was  far  from  enviable. 

"They  are  past  Mortone  already,  and  will  certainly  reach  here 
before  midnight,"  volunteered  Queneaux. 

"Well,  what's  to  do?"  tersely  inquired  grizzled  old  Seauville 
with  his  disconcerting  directness. 

Here,  after  all,  was  the  crucial  question :  what  should  they 
do?  Long  and  heatedly  they  pondered  there,  these  two  score  men 
and  three,  until  the  evening  shadows  warned  them  to  depart. 

"And,"  said  the  Captain,  concluding  his  instructions  to  Guamere, 
"once  you  have  secured  the  dress,  the  rest  will  be  simple.  With 
your  knowledge  of  German,  you  can  easily  secure  a  home  with 
the  Roths.    The  General  and  his  staff  will  surelv  lodge  there,  because 
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they  are  the  only  Germans  in  the  village.     And  remember  above 
all:    use  our  own  code." 


"Would  they  give  shelter  to  a  country-woman?  Would  they 
assist  a  daughter  of  the  Fatherland?"  Frau  Roth  believed  they 
would,  and  she  and  her  husband  welcomed  Fraulein  Steinhoff  to 
their  home  with  a  joy  comparable  only  to  that  with  which  a  thirst- 
tortured  traveller  of  the  desert  greets  an  oasis ;  and  after  they  had, 
with  the  able  assistance  of  the  Fraulein,  thoroughly  indulged  in 
words  their  hatred  of  the  French  and  Belgians,  they  began  to  look 
upon  her  almost  as  a  near  relative.  So  close  grew  their  intimacy,  as 
they  were  isolated  among  enemies,  that,  when  General  Matz  and 
his  staff  took  up  residence  there,  as  Captain  Jourment  had  so  well 
predicted,  Fraulein  Steinhoff  was  presented  to  him  as  "our  niece." 
At  once  the  Fraulein  interested  the  General,  for,  whenever  the 
enemy  came  up  for  discussion,  she  always  surpassed  all  the  others, 
including  the  General  himself,  in  vilifying  them.  Here  was  a 
noble,  patriotic  German  woman.  Had  she  not,  moreover,  given 
them  information  as  to  where  a  French  spy  could  be  captured,  and 
had  he  not  been  captured  and  admitted  his  guilt?  How  could  she 
help  it,  if  he  had  escaped  from  his  cell  during  the  night,  and  thus 
cheated  his  executioners?  Surely,  she  was  not  responsible  for  his 
flight,  especially  when  she  had  distinctly  warned  him  that  the  iron 
bars  on  the  window  were  loose,  that  the  sentry  was  very  likely  to 
go  to  sleep  that  night,  and  that  he  must  not  escape?  Why,  how 
could  anyone  blame  her?  In  addition  to  this,  the  slow,  careful 
General  was  experiencing  lively  sensations  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
heart  not  quite  like  anything  he  had  felt  in  that  region  heretofore, 
for,  if  the  truth  be  told.  Guamere,  alias  Fraulein  Steinhoff,  was  a 
comely  youth,  such  as  Jove  might  have  transported  to  Olympus 
to  be  his  cup-bearer,  and  he  had  not  trod  the  boards  in  vain,  before 
following  Mars.  Indeed,  with  the  skill  acquired  in  his  theatrical 
days,  he  metamorphosed  from  a  handsome,  vivacious  Frenchman 
into  a  lovely,  deliberate  Fraulein.  What  wonder  then  that  the 
enamored  General  should  laxly  permit  the  loyal,  patriotic  Fraulein, 
and  the  simple  old  German  couple  to  overhear  the  plans  and  delibera- 
tions of  himself  and  his  officers? 

And  so  they  would  sit  of  an  evening  in  the  old,  high  parlor, 
the  old  couple  on  one  side  of  the  room,  the  General  and  three  or 
four  other  officers,  propounding,  considering  and  rejecting  various 
plans  until  they  would  finally  decide  upon  some  satisfactory  course  of 
action.  On  the  other  side,  in  front  of  the  center  table,  on  which 
stood  the  big  lamp,  and  opposite  the  window  where  the  white  shade 
was  tightly  drawn  to  shield  the  room  from  prying  eyes,  the  Frau- 
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lein  sat,  engrossed  in  a  book,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  incessantly. 
But  the  General  was  fast  growing  savage :  he  was  already  perplexed. 
When  he  had  striven  to  unite  his  entire  corps  of  Uhlans  with  the 
German  army  north  of  Zodae,  and  they  had  been  attacked  from  a 
most  favorable  ambuscade  by  a  band  of  franc-tireurs,  who  could 
not  have  numbered  more  than  seventy-five,  and  had  been  hurled 
back  on  Zodae  with  their  ranks  decimated,  the  General  had  scratched 
his  head  in  perplexity ;  and  while  Fraulein  Steinhoff's  condolence 
had  pleased  him,  it  had  not  lessened  his  wonder.  But  when  he  had 
sustained  three  more  severe  reverses  at  the  hands  of  these  same 
men  and  beheld  his  corps  reduced  to  half  its  original  number,  he 
became  appalled  and  grew  utterly  savage.  How  did  his  enemies 
always  learn  his  plans?  Where  was  the  leak?  Who  was  the 
traitor?  A  three  days'  surveillance  of  his  men  and  of  the 
people  in  the  Roth  household  revealed  nothing.  His  ofiicers  and 
soldiers  were,  beyond  shadow  of  doubt,  innocent  of  any  treachery; 
the  old  couple  gave  no  grounds  for  suspicion ;  and  Fraulein  Stein- 
hoff  never  even  left  the  house.  What  witchcraft  was  this?  Were 
the  spirits  of  darkness  leagued  against  him?  His  position,  already 
very  uncomfortable,  was  fast  becoming  positively  perilous,  for  a 
gigantic  division  of  the  enemy  was  moving  against  the  German  army 
north  of  Zodae  and  he  was  cut  off  from  his  comrades  by  these 
"guerrillas,"  as  he  styled  them.  Confronted  by  failure,  which  to 
him  was  synonymous  with  disgrace,  General  Matz  seriously  con- 
templated suicide.    Something  had  to  be  done ! 

General  Matz  was  not  the  only  one  in  Zodae  that  night  who 
was  of  the  opinion  that  something  had  to  be  done.  Captain  Jour- 
ment,  as  he  sat  upstairs  in  the  inn  across  the  street  from  the  Roth 
home  and  copied  down  the  message  Guamere  was  sending  him  on 
the  parlor  shade,  thoroughly  agreed  with  the  German ;  something  had 
to  be  done,  and  that  something  was  the  complete  annihilation  of 
these  Uhlans,  and  he  had  to  do  it. 

"Ah,  that  was  a  dash,"  he  muttered,  as  the  silhouetted  figure  of 
the  Fraulein  moved  very  slowly  across  the  drawn  white  shade ;  then 
as  the  rocking  became  faster  he  put  dots  down  on  his  paper;  and 
so,  according  as  the  shadow  cast  by  the  rocking  Fraulein  moved 
across  the  white  shade  very  slowly  or  very  quickly,  he  set  down 
on  the  paper  a  dash  or  a  dot.  Truly,  this  was  wireless  telegraphy 
with  a  vengeance !  And  right  under  the  enemy's  nose,  too !  At 
length  the  signal  that  the  message  was  ended  flashed  across  the 
drawn  white  shade,  and  reading  the  code  message  with  a  smile  of 
grim  satisfaction,  he  returned  to  the  rendezvous  of  his  men.  The  mes- 
sage was  one  that  might  well  bring  him  satisfaction : 
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"Matz  desperate.  Makes  last  trial  to-morrow  night.  Will  join 
you  to-night,  if  able.    Adieu. 

J.  G.,  F.  S. :  947— T.  N." 

"Matz  is  right,"  Jourment  exclaimed  to  himself,  "it  will  be  his 
last  trial.    I'll  see  to  that." 

*********** 

Dark,  calm  and  still  was  the  forest  north  of  Zodae,  as  Matz, 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  rode  into  it.  Dark  it  was,  but  neither  calm 
nor  still,  a  few  seconds  later,  when  the  ground  gave  way  beneath 
the  Uhlans  and  they  were  precipitated  into  the  concealed  pits,  dug 
by  the  franc-tireurs.  Ghoulish,  ghost-haunted  and  demon-filled  was 
the  forest  country  of  Zodae,  when  the  spiteful  French  rifles  began 
to  snap  at  that  helpless  mass  of  men  in  the  pits.  Evidently  it  was 
to  be  the  last  trial  for  many  more  than  Matz.  But  shall  we  call  it 
the  irony  of  fate  that  a  ball  from  Guamere's  rifle  laid  the  German 
General  low  as  he  rode  into  the  woods,  thinking  of  the  beautiful 
Fraulein  Steinhoflf  he  had  left  in  the  village  behind  him  ?  Or  shall 
we  rail  at  fate  because  Matz'  heavy  sabre,  ere  he  perished,  sent 
the  youth  whom  he  loved  as  Fraulein  Steinhofif  to  his  death  with 
the  tri-color  of  France  above  him  and  a  song  of  France  on  his 
lips: 

"Take  me  back,  take  me  back 

To  my  own  sunny  France, 

Take  me  back,  take  me  back 

To  dear  France  once  again." 


■    '    Ernest  W.  Tblele,  A.lo  '16 

Now  must  I  choose!     No  more  can  I  delay 
The  fateful  sentence  "Peace"  or  ""War"  to  say; 
Upon  my  word  ten  thousand  listeners  wait 
To  hear  their  own  lot  and  their  country's  fate; 
And  I  must  choose.     Of  what  avail  to  me 
Can  councilors  or  councils  ever  be? 
On  me  alone  the  burden's  weight  must  fall, 
And  I'll  be  held  responsible  for  all. 
My  God,  what  shall  I  say?     Help  me  to  know 
What  consequences  from  my  act  will  flow; 
With  all  my  heart  I  wish  to  judge  aright, 
That  I  may  do  so,  help  me  with  Thy  light. 
Now  must  I  choose.  And  once  the  choice  is  o'er, 
W^hate'er  may  hap,  I'll  think  on  it  no  more; 
I'm  but  a  man,  with  human  vision  dim — 
I'll  do  my  best,  and  leave  the^rest  to  Him. 


A^niii^ii:  Civiikaibii 

A  Crime  Against  Civilization 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  advocate  war  with  its  attendant  physical 
evils.  Let  it  be  our  wish  rather,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  propa- 
gate peace  throughout  the  world.  However,  since  war  has  sprung 
up  in  our  midst,  let  us  examine  it  carefully  and  after  having  tried 
it  fairly,  declare  it  to  be  just  or  unjust.  The  accusation  reads,  "War 
is  a  crime  against  civilization."  Somewhat  startled  by  this  informa- 
tion, we  follow  the  example  of  the  small  boy  and  ask,  "Why?" 
Indignant  at  our  ignorance  and  simplicity,  the  popular  orator,  the 
press  and  even  our  loquacious  fellow-citizen  cry  out  in  one  voice, 
"War  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives;  war  results 
in  the  destruction  of  an  incalculable  amount  of  property ;  war  is 
synonymous  with  all  that  is  savage  and  barbarous ;  it  foments  feel- 
ings of  hatred,  distrust  and  revenge;  it  destroys  all  progress  and 
prosperity;  it  tears  down  instead  of  building,  it  debases  instead  of 
elevating;  in  short,  war  is  all  that  a  famous  American  general  de- 
clared it  to  be."  And  yet  though  we  admit  that  all  these  physical 
evils  are  attendant  upon  war,  we  must  deny  that  war  is  a  moral  evil 
and  accordingly  that  it  is  a  crime  against  civilization. 

If  a  man  enter  my  house  with  the  intent  of  stealing  my  all  and, 
if  necessary,  of  killing  those  within,  does  my  reason  bid  me  make 
no  defense?  Is  it  morally  wrong  for  me  to  kill  this  man  in  self- 
defense?  Why,  then,  is  it  a  moral  wTong  for  a  nation,  which  has 
been  attacked  by  a  hostile  army,  intent  upon  killing  or  enslaving  its 
citizens,  ravaging  its  land  and  depriving  it  of  its  existence  as  a 
nation,  to  call  out  its  army  and  defend  itself  even  to  the  extent  of 
slaying  the  invaders?  Were  you  or  I  a  citizen  of  this  nation,  would 
we  calmly  sit  down  and  be  enslaved  by  the  hostile  nation  or  would 
we  enter  the  fight  with  the  thorough  conviction  that  such  a  defense 
is  the  right  of  every  nation?  We  would  act  in  the  same  manner 
and  have  the  same  conviction,  if  a  hostile  nation  should,  instead  of 
actually  invading  our  territory,  debase  our  national  honor  or  threaten 
our  existence  as  a  nation  by  violating  our  rights  and  refuse  to  repair 
the  injury  done. 

War  of  every  description  is  not  a  crime  against  civilization. 
Only  can  a  war  be  called  such,  when  it  is  in  itself  morally  wrong, 
for   example,   a  war   of   conquest.      Whether  the   present   war   in 
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Europe  can  justly  be  termed  a  crime  against  civilization  is  very 
doubtful.  We  can  only  call  it  such,  when  w^e  have  proven  to  a 
certainty  that  the  nations  involved  are  not  fighting  either  to  keep 
intact  their  national  honor,  to  preserve  their  existence  as  nations 
or  to  defend  their  citizens  and  territory.  For  us  to  prove  this, 
when  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  real  causes  of  the  war  will 
become  known  to  us,  borders  nigh  on  the  impossible.  Hence,  it 
is  perhaps  best  for  us  to  reserve  our  judgment  on  the  matter  and 
do  all  in  our  power,  both  collectively  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals, 
to  establish  peaceful  and  normal  conditions  in  this  country.  The 
point  we  wish  to  make,  however,  is  that,  while  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  war  will  occur  from  time  to  time,  we  do  not  advocate 
it,  except  as  a  last  resort  and  when  it  is  the  only  means  of  settling  an 
international  dispute  of  great  importance. 


I3aiia<llct  ,7<V 

Charles  N,  iiscl^ka,  A,l.  '16 

Mourn  no  more,  ye  faithful;  the  pontiff  Pius, 
Long  a  captive  kept  here  on  earth,  has  entered 
Now  his  heavenly  home,  and  the  angel  choirs  sing 
Songs  of  rejoicing. 

Mourn  no  more,  for  God  in  His  mercy  sent  His 
Fold  another  shepherd  to  guard  and  guide  it. 
And    to    ^vield    His  Word  from  the  once  vain-glorious 
Seat  of  the  Caesars. 

Holy  Father  Benedict,  meek  and  mighty! 
Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  as  His  agent  sent  thee: 
Bring  us  blessing,  peace  and  relief,^the  world  is 
"Weary  and  war-worn. 


ED  IT  0111/ 


On  August  20th,   as   Europe   rushed  headlong  into   the  most 
destructive  war  of  ages,  Pius  X,  the  Pope  of  Peace,  passed  away. 
Those  outside  the  Church  paused  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
great  and  gentle  man,  whom  the  warring  nations 
Pius  X.  of   Christendom  had  brought  to  an  untimely  end. 

For  a  few  days  the  papers  resounded  with 
praises  of  his  remarkable  character,  so  humble,  so  lovable, 
so  admirable  in  every  respect, — then  passed  on.  But  the 
Catholic  world  cannot  so  soon  forget.  He,  who  is  d  ad,  lives  in 
their  memory.  He,  who  won  the  love  of  all  mankind  >  enshrined 
forever  in  their  hearts.  They  were  of  his  family,  and  ked  up  to 
him  as  children  to  a  father.    Only  they  could  know  I  at  was 

the  extent  of  his  solicitude  and  love. 

The  world  may  question  Pius'  greatness  as  a  Pop 
never  can.  They  have  been  in  a  position  to  fully  realize  the  signih- 
cance  of  every  act  of  his  pontificate.  They  have  experienced  an 
awakening  of  love  and  devotion  in  the  Church  and  a  "restoration  of 
all  things  in  Christ,"  of  which  the  outside  world  little  dreams. 
Still  even  they  will  never  know  how  potent  and  far-reaching  will 
be  the  influence  of  his  reign.  Today  Catholics  know  him  only  as 
a  great  and  lovable  Father.  Future  generations,  who  will  have 
seen  his  heritage,  will  no  doubt  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Popes  that  ever  occupied  the  Chair  of  Peter. 

LAMBERT  K.  HAYES,  A.  B.  '15. 

Close  upon  the  death  of  the  Pope  came  the  news  that  Very 
Reverend    Francis    X.    Wernz,  General   of    the    Society    of   Jesus, 


VERY  REV.  FATHER  WERNZ 
Late  General  of  the  Jesuits 
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had  died.      He  passed  away  at  Rome  August   19,  1914.     Father 
Wernz  was  little  known  to  the  laity,  but  was  recog- 
Death  of  nized  in  religious  circles  as  a  power  and  as  one  of 

Father  the  greatest  authorities  on  Canon  Law.     He  was 

Wemz.  elected  to  the  generalship  in  1906,  and  under  his 

wise  and  able  rule  the  Society  thrived  and  pros- 
pered. In  Father  Wernz  the  Jesuits  have  lost  a  great  and  good 
man  and  a  capable  leader. 

L.  K.  H.  '15. 

For  the  past  few  months  the  minds  of  the  public  have  been 
diverted  by  the  great  European  War  from  the  embroglio  going  on 
in  Mexico.  The  horror  excited  by  the  Old  World  struggle  is  the 
only  excuse  for  the  apathy  displayed  by  Americans 
How  About  at  the  outrages  committed  against  civilization  at 
It,  Mr.  their  very  doors. 

President?  We  are  supposedly  a  Christian  nation;  and  yet 

the  most  shocking  crimes  against  religion  are  perpe- 
trated in  Mexico  with  the  connivance  or,  at  least,  without  the  con- 
demnation of  the  American  authorities.  Priests  and  nuns  are  hound- 
ed out  of  the  country;  if  they  lack  the  means  to  get  across  the 
frontier,  they  are  subjected  to  frightful  atrocities.  Gentlewomen 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  service  of  Christ  are  forced  because 
of  their  religious  garb  to  fight  for  their  honor  against  a  bestial 
soldiery.  Some  of  the  nuns  pursued  by  these  brutes  have  leaped 
from  the  roofs  in  order  to  save  their  chastity.  And  this  is  the 
twentieth  century,  the  century  of  progress !  And  America  with  all 
her  boasted  progress  and  civilization  stands  by  in  silence ! 

Where  lies  the  responsibility  for  this  terrible  state  of  affairs? 
Villa  says  that  the  priests  and  nuns  are  immoral  despite  the  repeated 
testimony  of  Americans,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  to  the  contrary. 
Villa  displayed  his  morality  when  he  marked  his  triumphal  march 
across  Mexico  by  robbery,  sacrilege  and  rape.  Carranza  says  that 
the  priests  and  nuns  are  enemies  to  progress  and  enlightenment. 
Were  it  not  for  the  priests  and  nuns  who  have  kept  the  light  of 
knowledge  aglow  in  Mexico,  Carranza  would  now  be  reveling  in 
the  blood-worship  of  his  ancestors. 

American  Catholics  have  a  right,  nay,  they  are  in  duty  bound 
to  demand  of  our  government  that  protection  be  given  to  the  priests 
and  nuns  in  Mexico.  They  are  bound  to  protest  that  our  troops  be 
not  withdrawn  from  Vera  Cruz  until  protection  be  guaranteed  to 
these  defenceless  men  and  women.  They  are  bound  to  see  that 
our  government  stop  these  horrible  crimes  against  humanity. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  no  more  sincere  admirers  than  American  Cath- 
olics; we  have  ever  believed  in  his  conscientious  devotion  to  duty, 
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in  his  strong  sense  of  fair  play.     Will  he  fulfil  our  expectations? 

EARL  D.  KING,  A.  B.  '15. 

Our  American  newspapers  are  the  sources  of  much  wisdom. 
Since   the   war   in   Europe   began,   they  have   been    revealing   the 
"causes"  of  the  "world-war"  in  interviews  with  men  "high  in  the 
authority  of  the  belligerent  countries."    They  have 
Fair  Play.  given  us  reasons  for  the  operations  of  the  opposing 

armies  by  their  "military  experts."  They  have  pre- 
sented to  us  the  English,  the  French,  the  Russian,  the  German  and 
the  Austrian  view  of  this  unfortunate  warfare  in  articles  written 
by  rabidly  partisan  writers.  Briefly,  they  have  been  careful,  as  the 
public  organs  of  a  neutral  nation,  to  offend  none  of  their  readers 
by  unwise  comments.  The  idea  is  commendable,  and  extrinsically 
they  have  succeeded ;  but  intrinsically  in  their  accounts  of  battles 
and   in  cartoons  they   have  failed. 

There  is  a  certain  tone  prevailing  in  their  articles  and  graphic- 
ally expressed  by  their  artists  of  favoritism  to  the  allies.  Every 
unfortunate,  but  unavoidable,  result  in  the  wake  of  the  German  army 
is  exposed  and  insisted  upon,  while  the  actions  of  their  enemies 
are  not  mentioned.  This  is  not  a  plea  for  the  Teuton,  not  intended 
to  excite  sympathy.  The  same  thing  would  be  said,  if  conditions 
were  reversed.  But  the  causes  of  this  war  are  not  known,  and 
will  not  be  known  for  some  time.  Hence,  it  is  not  the  place  of  our 
newspapers  to  attempt  to  influence  our  people  in  favor  of  any  coun- 
try. Therefore,  an  absolute  insistence  on  impartiality  is  necessary; 
the  imperative  voice  of  American  "fair-play"  demands  it. 

EDWARD  DUFFY,  '17. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  play  the  prude  and  cavil  at  the  gentle  art  of 
Terpsichore ;  far  be  it  from  us  to  play  the  fox  in  the  fable  and 
cr}^  out  "Sour  grapes"  at  advertisements  in  college  magazines  that 
we,  alack  and  alas !  have  not ;  but  be  it  known  that 
The  Maxixe  there  are  dances  and  dances,  there  are  advertise- 
and  College  ments  and  advertisements.  For  a  college  paper  to 
Magazines.  allow  a  dancing  school  to  advertise  in  its  pages  in 

our  humble  opinion  is  no  crime ;  but  when  that 
dancing  school,  or  is  it  "Terpsichorean  Assembly?"  offers  to  teach 
"the  latest  Modern  Dances — One  Step,  Hesitation  Waltz,  Fox  Trot, 
Waltz  Canter,  and  Maxixe,"  then  perforce  we  must  take  the  part 
of  that  estimable  woman,  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  scream  aloud  in  holy, — 
or  unholy  horror — "Lawks  a'  mercy !" 

The  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?  What !  can  it  be  ?  Do  our  eyes  deceive 
us  ?  Is  this  our  honored  friend  from  cultured  Massachusetts — "The 
Holy  Cross  Purple?"  "Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunder- 
bolts  " 


LEO  F.  FOLEY. 
1893-1914. 

LEO  F.  FOLEY,  one  of  last  year's  graduates,  died  Monday, 
Sept.  21st,  1914.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all, 
was  manifest  by  the  crowd  of  friends  that  thronged  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas'  Church  the  morning  of  his  funeral. 
His  character  could  not  be  better  summed  up,  than  in  the  words 
of  Father  Murphy,  who  attended  him  during  his  last  hours :  "He 
was  a  man  in  years  but  a  boy  in  spirit,  with  all  the  simplicity,  gener- 
osity, and  open-heartedness  of  a  child."  We  fellow-students,  who 
spent  so  many  years  in  his  company,  realize  how  fitting  were  these 
words.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  loved  him  best.  For  his 
genial  disposition  invited  not  only  acquaintance  but  such  intimacy, 
that  a  spirit  of  closest  companionship  sprang  up  between  him  and 
all  those  whom  he  met. 

We,  his  fellow  students,  extend  to  his  family  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy. And  though  we  lament  the  fact  that  one  so  young  should 
be  taken  from  among  us,  we  rejoice  that  he  was  taken  in  such  a 
spirit  of  resignation  and  firm  unshaken  faith. 

L.  K.  H. 


A  PllAYia 

James  £.  Kefeoe,  A,  1.  *I5 

Mother  of  God!  hear  thou  my  humble  prayer, 
And  bear  aloft  for  me  to  Christ  thy  Son 

My  poor  petitions  for  His  saving  grace; 

O!  be  my  guide,  I  pray  thee.  Mother  fair, 

Until  my  last  eternal  goal  is  won 

And  safe  I  rest  within  thy  Son's  embrace. 


ALUMNI 
NOTES 


On  June  26th,  last,  the  Rev.  Paul  Muehlman,  S.  J.,  Samuel 
Recent  Horine,  S.  J.,  and  Patrick  Mahan,  S.  J.,  former  instruct- 

Ordinations  tors  at  St.  Ignatius,  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Jones,  S.  J.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1900,  were  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  St.  Francis  Xavier  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas 
F.  Lillis,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Kansas  City.  Both  Father  Muehlman  and 
Father  Jones  celebrated  their  first  mass  at  Holy  Family  Church  on  the 
following  Sunday,  June  28th — the  former  at  10  o'clock,  the  latter  at  11 
o'clock. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Goyke,  of  the  class  of  '08,  was  ordained  June 
6th  in  the  Holy  Name  Cathedral  by  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Quigley, 
and  said  his  first  mass  in  St.  Philomena's  Church  on  the  Feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  June  14th.  Father  Goyke  pursued  his  theological  studies 
at  St.  Paul  Seminary.     He  was  appointed  curate  in  St.  Clemmen's  Parish. 

Rev.  Daniel  Murphy  and  John  J.  Kozlowski,  class  of  '08,  were  or- 
dained June  6th  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran,  Rome,  by  Cardinal 
Pompili.  Fr.  Murphy  has  been  assigned  to  St.  James'  Parish,  Chicago, 
and  Fr.   Kozlowski  to   St.   Casimir's. 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Nolan,  '09,  was  ordained  July  25th  at  Rome,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Stairs  by  Cardinal  Pompili. 

On   May    14th,   three   of  last  year's  graduates — John   P. 
K.  C.  Burke,  William  Dooley  and  Robert  J.  Garland,  success- 

Scholarships  fully  passed  the  examinations  and  secured  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  scholarships  at  the  Catholic  University 
at  Washington.  These  scholarships  were  made  possible  through  the 
gift  of  $500,000  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  January  of  this  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  in  graduate  work  a  large  number  of  promising  stu- 
dents. The  examinations  were  held  in  twenty-five  state  centers  and  in 
each  case  were  presided  over  by  an  ofificial  of  the  order. 

The  successful  students  are  free  to  pursue  a  course  of  three  years' 
research  work  at  the  University,  leading  to  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy. They  may  stay  a  shorter  time,  if  they  so  desire,  and  obtain 
the  Master's  degree  in  Arts,  Letters,  Science,  Philosophy  or  Law. 

Of  last  year's  graduating  class  we  have  the  following  in- 
Last  Year's  formation:  John  P.  Burke  is  attending  the  Catholic  Uni- 
Class  versity   at   Washington.     Thomas    C.    Clennon   is   working 

for  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co.     J.  Aaron  Colnon  is 
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studying  law  at  Northwestern.  William  G.  Dooley  is  with  A.  C.  Colnon 
&  Co.,  real  estate,  and  is  taking  up  law  at  Loyola.  Robert  J.  Garland 
is  teaching  at  St.  Stanislaus  College. 

We  have  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Rev.  Albert  Dierckes, 
Death  of  S.   J.,   who    died    suddenly    Friday    October   9th.      Father 

Fr.  Dierckes        Dierckes  was  pastor  of  the  new  Jesuit  Church,  St.  Pat- 
rick's,  in   Superior,  Wis.     He  was   Chancellor  of  St.   Ig- 
natius  College  in   1897.     Since   that   time  he  has   been  doing  missionary 
work  throughout  the  United  States. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Corbley,  S.  J.,  a  student  at  the  college  in  the  early  days, 
77       and  later  a  professor  here,   is  again   in   residence  at  St.  Ignatius. 
He    is    at    present    engaged    in    promoting    the    interests    of    "The 
Queen's  Work,"  the  new  sodality  magazine,  in   Illinois. 

Rev.    Bernard    C.    Heeney,   who   was   assistant   pastor   at    Holy 
'86- '88       Angels'  Church  for  fifteen  years,  has  been  appointed  pastor  of 

St.  Mary's,  West  Chicago. 
'09       "Joe"  Rylands  is   coaching  the  college   football  team. 

Joseph   Elward,  who  was  a  professor  of  English  and  mathematics 
'10       in  St.  Cyril's  College,  is  now  teaching  at  St.  Ignatius. 

We  are  informed  that  Bohumil   Pechous,  who   finished  at   Bennett 
'10       last  June,  and  Frank  Lusk,  a  graduate  of  Rush   Medical   College, 
are  internes  at  the  Alexian   Brothers  Hospital. 

Frederick    L.    Happel,    shortly   after   he   was   appointed    Managing 
'11        Editor    of    "The    New    World,"    received   a    life    appointment.      He 
was   married,   May  23rd,  to   Miss   C.   F.  Johnson,   of   Oak   Park,  in 
St.   Beda's   Church,    Omaha,   Neb.      Congratulations! 

John    McCue    has    returned    to    Niagara    Seminary.      Raymond 
Ex-'ll       Cavanaugh  has  opened  a  law  office  at  118  N.  La  Salle  Street. 

J.    Frederick    Reeve    recently    bought    the    right    to    produce    "The 
'12       Spoilers,"  and  left  for  the   East  October  7th,  where  he  will  show 
this    picture    in    Pennsylvania    and    New    Jersey.       He    is    also    the 
proprietor   of   the   Lexington   Theatre. 

'12       Thomas  J.   O'Brien  is  studying  medicine  at  Northwestern   Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Frank   Carberrj^   ]\L   D.,  who  graduated   from   P.  and   S.   in 

Ex-'12       1912,  is  now  practising  his  profession.     He  has  his  office  at  55th 

and  Halsted  Streets. 

James   Fitzgerald   is  an   instructor  at   St.   Ignatius  and   devotes   his 

'13       evenings  to  the  study  of  law  at  Loyola  Law  School.     Edward  V. 

Walsh  has  a  responsible  position  with  the  International  Harvester 

Company. 

Howard  Brundage,  a  last  year's  graduate  of  Loyola  Law  School. 
Ex-'13       is   the    football    coach    for   the   academy   team.      Wm.    McNulty 
and   Howard    Elridge   received   their   A.   B.   degree   at   George- 
town University  last  June. 

Thaddeus    Hoppe    received    an    appointment    to    Annapolis    and 
Ex-'16       is  now  studying  there.     When  last  heard  from,  he  was  entirely 
satisfied  and  was  looking  forward  to  a  cruise  to  Baltimore  with 
the  cadets.     Thomas  P.  Purcell  is  a  stenographer  at  Fuller  &  Fuller's. 

JAMES  KEHOE,  A.B.   '15 
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Affairs   are    once   more   well   under   way,   and    following-   the 
Senior  election,  all  is  proceeding  in  the  customary  fashion.     Fresh- 

Sodality  men  who  belonged  to  the  Junior  Sodality  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  larger  organization.  Fr. 
Magevney  is  the  new  moderator.  For  the  first  half  of  the  school  year 
Edward  Amberg  was  elected  Prefect,  James  Kehoe  first  assistant,  and 
John  Peterson  second  assistant. 

Fr.  Dineen  has  not  yet  enrolled  new  members  in  the 
Frequent  Guild,  as  they  must  serve  some  probation  before  being  ad- 

Communion  mitted.  The  old  students,  however,  continue  their  weekly 
Guild  communions  without  any  cessation.    It  is  to  be  earnestly 

hoped  that  the  ranks  of  the  Frequent  Communicants  will 
be  appreciably  swelled  by  new  and  interested  members. 

This  year  marks  the  fifth  year  of  the  existence  of  this 
Jeanne  organization,  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  student  organiza- 
D'Arc  tion  of  Loyola  University.  The  work  of  the  Jeanne  d'Arc 
Club  Club    is    unique    in    many    respects.      That    university    students 

should  give  lectures  on  subjects  of  interest  to  the  public  may 
not  seem  remarkable;  but  that  these  lectures  should  take  audiences  by 
storm,  that  there  should  be  insistent  demands  for  their  repetition  by 
churches,  societies,  academies,  and  the  general  public  is,  indeed,  a  matter 
of  wonder  and  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  young  lecturers.  One  lecture 
alone,  "Soeur  Therese,"  was  given  twenty-five  times  last  year. 

This  year  promises  to  be  a  banner  one.  A  lecture  on  "Columbus" 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Fitzgerald  of  the  Law  School,  the 
author  of  the  university  play,  "The  Right  Idea,"  in  1913.  The  most  com- 
plete set  of  slides  ever  obtained  to  illustrate  this  subject  have  been  pre- 
pared. Mr.  Wise,  publisher  of  "The  Real  America  in  Romance,"  very 
courteously  permitted  the  use  of  plates  from  this  recent  book,  illustrative 
of  the  discovery  of  America;  many  of  them  are  reproductions  of  famous 
paintings  and  have  never  before  been  published.  Very  Reverend  Father 
Cavanaugh,  C.  S.  C,  President  of  Notre  Dame  University,  kindly  sup- 
plied photographs  of  the  famous  set  of  frescoes  at  Notre  Dame,  pic- 
turing events  in  the  life  of  Columbus;  these  are  the  work  of  the  late 
Signor  Gregori.  Mr.  R.  S.  Murphy,  an  old  alumnus  of  St.  Ignatius, 
also  secured  some  excellent  pictures  for  the  lecture.  The  Jeanne  d'Arc 
Club  wishes  to  express  its  deep  gratitude  to  these  gentlemen;  their  kind- 
ness has  made  possible  the  production  of  an  illustrated  lecture  that  far 
surpasses  anything  ever  done  by  the  Club  before.  The  lecture  on 
"Columbus"   is   announced   for   November. 

Under  the  direction  of  its  new  moderator  and  presi- 
Loyola  dent,  Fr.  Magevney,  the  Loyola  Oratorical  Association  has 

Oratorical  entered  upon  what  promises  to  be  a  very  active  and  suc- 
Association      cessful   year.     The  great  increase   in  membership   is  both 

gratifying  and  helpful.  As  a  result  of  the  semi-annual 
election  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  first  semester: 
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Vice  President,  Lambert  Hayes,  A.  B.,  '15. 

Recording  Secretary,  Leo  E.  McGivena,  A.  B.,  '16. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Walter  Quigley,  A.  B.,  '17. 

Censors,  Stephen   Rutkowski,  A.   B.,  '17;  James  Molloy,  A.   B.,  '16. 

Committee  on  Debates,  Edward  Amberg,  A.  B.,  'IS;  Ernest  Thiele 
A.  B.,  '16;  Ignatius  Walsh,  A.  B.,  '17. 

The  society  formally  commenced  its  regular  program  on  Oct.  5th 
with  a  hotly-contested  debate  on  United  States  intervention  in  Mexico. 
Messrs.  Quigley  and  S.  Walsh  upholding  the  affirmative,  while  the  vic- 
tors, Messrs.  Amberg  and  Hayes,  opposed  the  move. 

It  has  arrived  at  last.  What?  Why,  what  else  but  the 
The  Renaissance  of  College  spirit  at  St.  Ignatius.     Believing  that 

College  College  afifairs  needed  reorganization,  the  entire  student  body 
Club  of  the   College   department   organized  on  Sept.  25th  the    Col- 

lege Club  to  support  morally,  financially  and  physically,  by 
word,  deed  and  example  all  school  activities,  whether  College  or  Aca- 
demic. The  good  effects  of  this  society  may  already  be  perceived  in 
athletics,  in  the  Glee  Club,  and  in  the  long  roster  of  the  Debating 
Society.  More  is  promised  for  the  future.  This  is  a  factor  long  needed 
in  College  afifairs,  and  should  be  given  strong  support  by  all  the  stu- 
dents, as  it  has  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  faculty.  The  officers 
until  February  next  are: 

President Edward  Amberg,  A.  B.,  '15. 

Vice   President    James  Kehoe,  A.  B.,  '15. 

Recording  Secretary  Jerome  Jacobsen,  A.  B.,  '17. 

Corresponding  Secretary John  Peterson,  A.  B.,  '16. 

Treasurer    Earl  King,  A.   B.,  '15. 

To  counteract  a  certain  amount  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
The  the  students  in  general  about  impending  College  functions,  it 
Press  has  been  proposed  to  organize,  in  conjunction  with  the  Uni- 
Guild      versify  Magazine,  a  Publicity  League  or  Press  Guild.     It  shall 

be  the  duty  of  the  members  of  this  league  to  post  notices  of 
coming  events  in  various  conspicuous  places  about  the  College  building 
twice  before  these  afifairs  occur.  These  same  members  shall,  more- 
over, send  two  distinct  notices  to  the  various  daily  and  Catholic  papers 
of  the  approaching  entertainment,  and  shall  write  them  a  review  of  the 
performance,  after  it  is  over. 

The  Orchestra  still  lives;  but  it  is  not  in  such  a  flourishing 
Orchestra  condition  that  applications  for  membership  are  being  re- 
uid  Glee  jected  by  the  wholesale.  We  sincerely  hope  that  other 
Club  loyal   pupils  will   come   forward  and   augment  the   numbers 

of  the  few  tried  and  true  to  whom  we  owe  our  present 
orchestra.  Fr.  McGeary  is  still  prowling  about  seeking  whom  he  may 
inveigle  into  the  University  orchestra.  It  is  with  the  greatest  pride 
that  we  announce  the  formation  of  a  College  Glee  Club.  Although  still 
in  the  chrysalis  state,  we  are  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
it  shall  put  forth  its  wings,  and  waft  us  away  from  the  sordid  things  of 
earth  on  the  wings  of  song.  Fifty-five  students  reported  for  the  Glee 
Club.  This  is  indicative  of  the  new  and  better  spirit  which  has  come 
upon  the  student  body.  At  last  this  pleasant  myth,  which  for  the  last 
few  years  existed  only  on  the  pages  of  the  College  catalogue,  has  be- 
come a  real,  living  fact,  and  we  may  expect  from  it,  as  a  result  of  Fr. 
McGeary's  training,  no  little  entertainment  at  future  College  functions. 


The  revival  of  athletics  in  the  College  department  is  one  of  the 
noteworthy  events  of  the  present  scholastic  year.  Athletics,  it  is  well 
known,  constitute  the  chief  means  of  promoting  personal  contact  and 
sociability  and  of  instilling  the  necessary  college  spirit  in  the  members 
of  the  student  body.  In  the  past,  the  name  of  St.  Ignatius  was  made 
famous  by  the  victories  of  its  various  teams,  and  what  was  done  then 
is,  without  doubt,  capable  of  being  done  now.  All  that  is  required  is 
the  earnest  co-operation  and  support  of  the  entire  student  body.  All, 
who  are  able,  should  try  for  the  various  teams  and  after  once  having 
bjecome  candidates,  should  be  faithful  in  attendance  at  practice,  for  no 
team,  be  it  even  composed  of  the  greatest  individual  stars,  can  achieve 
success  without  practice.  All  who  are  unable  to  try  for  the  teams, 
should  lend  their  moral  support  by  attending  all  the  games  and  thus 
encourage  the  team  to  put  forth  its  best  efforts.  This  was  what  made 
St.  Ignatius  athletic  teams  famous  in  the  past,  and  only  this  will  produce 
great  teams  in  the  present  and  future.  Hence  we  ask  every  student, 
who  has  any  interest  at  all  in  the  welfare  of  St.  Ignatius,  to  lend  his 
support  to  college  athletics. 

A  football  team  has  been  organized  and,  although  the  number  of 
candidates  is  rather  small,  the  prospects  are  that  under  the  guidance 
of  our  Coaches,  Mr.  Brundage  and  Mr.  Rylands,  a  light  but  fast  team 
will  be  produced.  The  first  game  of  the  season  was  played  on  Columbus 
Day.  The  Academy  team  was  the  opposing  side  and  Douglas  Park, 
the  scene  of  the  contest.  Although  a  little  ragged  in  spots,  the  play  as 
a  whole  was  promising.  The  first  score  was  the  result  of  the  inter- 
ception of  a  forward  pass  by  Sims,  who  ran  thirty  yards  for  a  touch- 
down. The  score  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  read:  College  26,  Academy 
0;  three  more  touchdowns  having  been  scored  by  consistent  line 
plunging  and  the  interception  of  another  forward  pass.  The  second  half 
resulted  in  two  more  touchdowns  for  the  College  and  one  for  the 
Academy,  the  final  score  reading:    College  38,  Academy  6. 

St.  Ignatius  19,  Wheaton  0. 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  17,  the  team  journeyed  down  to  Wheaton  to  play 
the  College  there.     The  game  proved  to  be  a  very  exciting  contest  both 
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for  the  players  and  the  spectators.  In  the  first  quarter,  St.  Ignatius 
worked  the  ball  down  to  Wheaton's  20  yard  line  and  on  an  open  forma- 
tion Sims  skirted  left  end  for  a  touchdown.  Cunningham  kicked  goal, 
making  the  score  7  to  0.  From  then,  till  near  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter,  the  play  was  very  even.  At  this  point  Cribben  recovered  a 
fumbled  punt  and  by  various  plunges  the  ball  was  brought  to  the  10 
yard  line,  where  the  timekeeper  put  a  temporary  end  to  the  struggle. 
Wheaton  received  the  kick  at  the  start  of  the  second  half  and  shortly 
after  was  forced  to  punt.  Throughout  the  whole  third  quarter  the  ball 
seesawed  up  and  down  the  muddy  field  without  either  side  seriously 
threatening  the  others  goal.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  quarter, 
Wheaton  by  dint  of  line  plunges  and  one  or  two  short  forward  passes 
earned  first  down  on  St.  Ignatius'  four  and  a  half  yard  line.  Four  times 
Wheaton  backs  strove  to  score,  with  the  result  that  the  ball  changed 
hands  on  St.  Ignatius'  three  yard  line.  On  the  first  play,  Shortall 
skirted  left  end  for  twenty-five  yards  and  first  down.  Having  failed  to 
gain  but  a  few  yards  as  a  result  of  line  plunges  and  an  incomplete  tor- 
ward  pass,  St.  Ignatius  was  forced  to  punt.  Standing  on  his  own 
twenty-five  yard  line,  Shortall  sent  the  ball  far  down  the  field  over  the 
opponents  to  their  five  yard  line,  where  the  Wheaton  half  was  downed. 
St.  Ignatius  regained  the  ball  on  Wheaton's  35  yard  line  and  the  backs 
carried  it  down  to  within  one  and  a  half  yards  of  the  goal,  where 
Shortall  dove  over  the  line  for  the  second  touchdown.  The  try  at  goal 
failed.  St.  Ignatius  kicked  of¥  and  soon  after  recovered  the  ball  on 
Wheaton's  30  yard  line.  On  a  successful  forward  pass,  Cribben  carried 
the  ball  over  the  line,  but  was  called  back  to  the  fifteen  yard  line  for  a 
misstep  out  of.  bounds.  On  the  next  play,  Amberg  received  a  forward 
pass  from  Cunningham  and  crossed  the  line.  This  ended  the  scoring, 
the  final  result  being  19  to  0.  The  victory  should  be  attributed  not  to 
the  individual  work  of  any  one  man,  but  to  the  team  as  a  whole,  for 
every  man,  by  playing  his  position  well,  helped  to  achieve  success.  As 
Wheaton  was  very  anxious  to  retrieve  her  fallen  fortune,  a  return  game 
was  scheduled  to  be  played  in  Chicago  on  Nov.  7. 


St.  Ignatius  27,  Lewis  Institute  6. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  news  reaches  us  of  the  terrible  trouncing 
given  to  Lewis  Institute  by  the  College  team.  Although  very  decidedly 
outweighed  by  the  Lewis  men,  St.  Ignatius  beat  them  at  every  point 
of  the  game;  and  skill,  pluck,  and  splendid  team  work  proved  an  in- 
vincible combination  against  avoirdupois.  The  game  ended  with  four 
touchdowns  to  the  credit  of  St.  Ignatius.  A  fuller  account  of  this  game 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

The  schedule  for  the  teain  is  as  follows: 

October    31— St.    John's    at    Delafield. 

November  7 — Wheaton   College  at  Chicago. 

Thanksgiving  Day — Campion  College  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

The  manager  has  also  secured  a  game  with  Marquette  Freshmen, 
date  unsettled;  several  other  games  are  certain  but  as  all  arrangements 
have   not    been    completed,    it    is    imnnssible    to    announce    them    at    this 

EDWARD  A.  AMBERG,  A.  B.  '15. 
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Our  Contributors  responded  nobly  to  our  invitation  to  name  our 
'"Colyum."  We  were  held  up  on  the  stairways  to  listen  to  suggestions: 
we  were  belayed  in  the  halls  several  times  a  day,  to  consider  and  advise 
whether  certain  titles  would  be  suitable.  We  received  anonymous 
notes  in  and  out  of  class,  all  bearing  some  more  or  less  humorous  cog- 
nomens which  our  interested  Contribs  believed  worthy  to  christen  this 
little   "orfing"    of   our   brain.      For   all    of  which   we   are   duly   thankful. 

After  much  thought,  however,  we  decided  to  resume  the  name  which 
distinguished  the  old  "funny  department"  in  the  COLLEGIAN.  Most 
of  the  suggested  names  submitted  would  lead  a  reader  to  think  that  we 
were  always  to  indulge  in  wild  jags  of  humor  only.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  In  March,  when  the  MAGAZINE  goes  to  press  in  the  midst  of 
our  mid-year  exams,  we  might  not  be  in  a  humorous  mood,  nor  any- 
one else,  either.  Wherefore  it  behooves  us,  said  we,  to  choose  such  a 
name  as  might  not  be  out  of  place  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to 
include  something  serious  or  even  tragic  under  it.  The  suggestions, 
though,  for  the  most  part  were  good.  Mr.  Duffy  of  Sophomore  pro- 
posed "The  Humordor"  and  Mr.  Joe  Byrnes  of  Senior  sent  us  the  fol- 
lowing list:  At  the  Sign  of  the  Slapstick,  Between  Innings,  Jest  for 
Fun,  The  Gist  of  the  Day,  and  The  Froth  of  Life.  We  especially  liked 
the  last,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  neat  sketch  of  a  gentleman  in 
cap  and  bells  blowing  the  "head"  off  a  "high  one."  For  "obvious  rea- 
sons" it  could  not  be  accepted. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  who  have  aided  us  with  contributions,  Mr. 
"Sunny  Jim"  Mangan  of  Sophomore  in  particular,  for  three  pages  of 
witty  verse  and  original  jokes,  some  of  which  we  believe  would  be 
worth  real  money  to  Life  or  Puck.  We  exhort  Mr.  Mangan  and  all 
the  others  to  continue  to  contribute  generously. 

Our  first  number  will  be  one  of  Mr.  Mangan's  limericks. 
(F)RANQUE. 
A  trio,  Frank,  Frances,  and  Francis, 
All  three  were  inquiring  where  France  is. 
Says  Francis:    "I  am  frank; 
Though  you'd  give  me  a  franc, 
I  never  could  tell  you  where  France  is." 
Not  a  bad  start,  is  it? 
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Seen  in  a  description  of  the  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia: 

"Flags  of  all  nations  flutter  from  the  pillars  and  drumheads,  bear- 
ing the  seals  of  the  great  nations  adorn  the  rear  wall." 

Y'see  Mawruss,  it  all  depends  on  what  y'mean  by  "drumheads"  and 
"adorn  the  wall." 

Messages  received  from  our  own  war  correspondents,  via  Joe 
Byrnes: 

BULLETIN — From  the  front  (seat) — by  Ed  Reynolds:  "I  never 
tried  it,  but  I'll  bet  Przemysl  is  a  lot  easier  to  take  than  it  is  to  pro- 
nounce." 

BULLETIN — The  Austrians  are  not  as  successful  as  they  might  be. 
They  have  been  annihilated  no  less  than  nine  times,  and  completely  de- 
stroyed thrice.  If  this  keeps  on,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  be 
considerably  reduced  before  the  war  ends. 

BULLETIN— The  French  and  English  have  entirely  demolished 
Bologna  and  Pumpernickel,  are  pressing  on  towards  Kraut,  where  a 
large  number  of  Germans  are  at  present  engaged  in  replenishing.  If 
a  battle  occurs  when  the  forces  of  the  Allies  arrive,  it  is  probable  that 
many   will   be   killed. 

BULLETIN — The  Germans  are  steadily  eating  their  way  through 
the  enemy's  country.  Yesterday,  just  before  dusk,  they  opened  a  vigor- 
ous attack  on  Limburg.  Limburg  is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  has  at- 
tracted much  comment  from  tourists  and  others  on  account  of  its  dis- 
tinctive Old  World  flavor.  The  fearless  Germans,  however,  advanced 
holding  their  noses  and  downed  it  without  difficulty. 

Whereas,  It  is  the  supposed  custom  in  all  well  regulated  Colleges 
for  Sophs  and  Freshmen  to  be  at  war  with  each  other,  and 

Whereas,   This  is  a  well  regulated  College,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  custom  for  all  well  regulated  College  Magazines 
to  make  mention  of  this  supposed  customary  strife,  and 

Whereas,    This  is  a  well  regulated  College  Magazine, 

Therefore,    We  append  the  following: 

Fresh. — Say,  Jake,  if  it's  true  that  money  talks — 

Jacobsen — Lay  ofif,  lay  off!  Has  it  got  a  Jewish  accent?  That's  it, 
huh? 

Fresh. — No.  But  would  you  call  it  a  moneylogue?  Ouch!  Get 
off  a  me! 

Soph.  (Probably  Hanrahan) — O,  Fresh!  The  peas  don't  roll  off  my 
knife  any  more. 

Fresh. — No?     How's  that? 

Soph. — I  mash  them  first.  (Whaddye  think  of  it?  Huh?  Whaddye 
think  of  it?) 

Nolan — Say,  Peterson,  why  that  mourning  band  on  your  arm? 

Peterson — Bill  Jones. 

Nolan — Oh!    I  didn't  know  he  was  related  to  you. 

Peterson — He  wasn't,  but  he  owed  me  a  dollar. 

We  were  asking  the  Seniors  for  something  they  thought  funny. 
Witness  the  following: 

Caverley — John   Peterson. 

Warzynski — Tell  'em  that  Fat  (Caverley)  took  an  exam  in  Ethics  the 
other  day.  (Queer  sense  of  humor — not?  Positively  "weerd,"  we 
think.) 
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FRANCH  AS  SHE  IS  SPUCKEN. 

Maher — How  do  you  do  the  fourth  sentence  in  French,  Rudz? 

Rudziewicz — Avey  voo  razoo  lah  lettair  de  moan  pair  ojardwee? 

Maher— WHAT? 

Rudziewicz — ^Av-ezz  vooze  ree-coo  lay  lettrah  dee  monn  pay-ray  ow- 
jowrd-whooy? 

Maher — Oh!    Why  didn't  you  say  so  in  the  first  place? 

Some  further  contributions  from  the  much  aforementioned  Mr. 
Mangan: 

Litterateur — Shakespeare   never  repeats. 

Politician — Thasso?    Who  are  the  judges  of  election  in  his  precinct? 

First  Mrs. — Is  your  husband  a  good  eater? 

Second  Mrs. — Well,  he  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

A  cat  was  found  dying  in  a  small  Mexican  town,  struck  by  a  stray 
cannon  ball  after  the  bombardment  by  the  Constitutionalists.  It  was 
not  heard  to  say,  "I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my 
country." 

Current  Poetry. 

ET   TU,   MANGAN! 
A  student  venit  school  one  day 
Cum  barba  on  his  chin; 
Non  raserat  for  two  full  weeks, 
Et  beard  non  fuit  thin. 
Amici  putaverunt  he 
Discebat  medicine. 

Magister  saw  and  dixit  then, 
"Hie  puer's  strayed  from  grace; 
Die  mihi,  lad,  cur  have  you  left 
Haec   beard  upon  your  face? 
For  scis  to  wear  a  beard  in  school 
Est   certe    out   of   place." 

The  lad  respondit:   "Haec,  my  beard. 
Est  non  so  much  for  style, 
Sed  quod  I  sumo  multa  notes 
Et  scripta,  all  the  while — 
Haec   barba's   strong   et  hard   et   so 
I  use  it  for  a  file." 
This    touching    little    ballad    is   also    by    Mr.    Mangan — wherefore    it 
needs  no  criticism.     We  venture   to   say,  however,  that  Robert  BroAvn- 
ing  at  his  best  has  nothing  on  it. 

PLEASURES   OF  BICYCLE  RIDING. 
What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  ride  upon  a  bicycle. 

When  the  evening  shades  are  falling  softly  down. 
One  can  loiter  on  the  pavement  in  the  gloaming, 

Or  pedal  softly  thru  the  streets  of  town. 
(The  explanation  of  the  above  is  as  follows:  Our  Collab  secured 
one  issue  of  the  POETRY  Magazine,  and  read  therein  an  essay  about 
vers  libre,  and  some  illustrative  samples.  After  reading,  he  produced 
the  above,  and  added  his  own  distinctive  touch  of  "libre"  by  so  arranging 
the  third  line.  We  think  that  for  a  first  effort  it  is  unusually  good. — 
Editor.) 
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ODE  TO  A  BAKED  APPLE. 
PROLOGUE. 
When  of  the  succulent  bean,  satiate 

Am  I,  and  of  the  porcine  roast  and  feathery  cumuli 
Of  snowy  tubers  mashed,  have  had  my  fill, 

And  am  appeased   of   sugared   bun   and   lacteal   fluid  bovine: 

ODE. 

Oh  for  a  dish  of  apple!  that  hath  been 
Baked  a  long  hour  in  an  oven  hot, 

Tasting  of  orchards  in  the   country  green, 

Connecticut  nutmeg,  and  I  know  not  what! 

Oh  for  a  steaming  Pippin,  full  of  warm,  sweet  juice, 
Steeped  with  a  rustic  aroma,  evergreen. 

Whose   subtle   odors  are   its  own   excuse. 
And  pulpy  bursted  top, 

Then  can  I  eat  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 

That  such  a  jewel  of  poesy  should  fall  into  our  unworthy  possession 
is  far  more  than  we  had  ever  dared  to  aspire  to.  This  ode  came  to  us 
without  the  name  of  its  author,  but  the  theme,  the  ardent  aestheticism 
of  it,  the  magnificent  sweep  of  its  truly  poetical  conception,  and  the 
modesty  of  its  gifted  contributor,  who  shrinks  like  the  pale  perfumed 
flower  of  the  hidden  places  from  the  fierce  sunlight  of  public  laudation, 
reveals  positively  and  indubitably,  unattainable  and  incomparable  talent, 
aye,  we  dare  say,  genius. 

How  diflferent  from  the  sheer,  unbodied  joj'  of  Shelley,  is  this  insis- 
tent intensity  of  emotion.  There  is  no  boding  restraint  of  passion;  it  is 
boundless  and  sublime,  with  a  distant  mysticism,  a  daring  flight  into  the 
pure,  preternatural,  inaccessible  realms  of  super-thought,  that  is  only 
equalled,  but  never  surpassed  by  Francis  Thompson  himself.  In  the 
midst  of  the  present  barren  cultures  of  miasmic  and  decadent  versifying, 
it  has  come  as  a  pure,  refreshing  breath,  savoring  of  the  dim  pagan  past, 
like  a  draught  of  Horace's  old  Massicus,  yet  tempered  by  the  moderate, 
delicate  and  infinitely  refined  epicureanism  of  aesthetic  taste.  Mr.  Larkin, 
for  it  can  be  no  other  than  he,  we  thank  you. 

— o — 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Dufify  for  the  following: 

From  "The  New  World" — "Nice  room  for  rent.     Breakfast  optional." 

From  "The  Tribune" — "Wanted,  young  man  experienced  in  machin- 
isting." 

In  the  street  cars — "Wear  it  and  you  will  feel  a  glow  of  satisfaction." 

IT  IS  ANYHOW. 
A  friend  in  need 
Is  a   friend   indeed. 

This  adage   I  will  grant: 
But  if  the  friend  indeed 
Knows  not  the  need, 

Is  this  not  a  useless  chant? 

THE  SQUIRREL  CAGE. 
(For  Contribs  about  Avhich  there  is  something  radically  wrong.     Nobody 

barred.) 
Der  vas  a  yunk  boit  named  Mangan, 
Who  kept  h-is  typewriter  a'bangan: 
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He  struck  a  bum  node 
And  all  dat  he  wrode, 
Was   bedder   for   smoke   than   for   sangan. 

— W.  F.  Q.,  of  Sophomore. 

King — What  was  the  world's  greatest  vaudeville  stunt? 

Hayes — Well,  Samson  brought  down  the  house  with  his  strong 
arm    act. 

Overheard  at  the   L.  O.  A.  meeting  the  other  night: 

"Infectuous  diseases." 

"Shall  we  trample  our  Stars  and  tripe  in  the  dust?" 

Speaking  of  the  Benton  afifair  in  Mexico — "England  protested  so 
that  we  retracted  our  attitude  about  allowing  England's  ships  through 
the  Panama  Canal." 

"These  treaties  were  fragrantly  disregarded." 

First  Physicist — How  near  were  you  to  the  correct  answer  of  the 
fifth  problem? 

Second  Same  Thing — Two  seats  away. 

This  will  be  about  all  for  this  time.  Write  us  your  opinion  of  our 
"colyum."  The  next  issue  will  contain  special  features,  and  we  shall 
elect  a  poet  laureate.  Send  in  nominations  and  samples  of  ability.  Also 
contribute  something,  even  if  it  does  go  into  "The  Squirrel  Cage." 

"Who  is  here  so  touchy,  that  would  be  wroth  at  seeing  his  name  in 
'PASSIM'?  If  any,  speak;  for  him  I  have  offended.  Who  is  here  so  slow, 
that  cannot  snare  a  'joak'  for  us?  If  any,  speak;  for  him  I  have  ofifended. 
Who  is  here  so  spiritless,  that  he  would  not  be  a  Contrib?  If  any, 
speak;  for  him  I  have  ofifended.     I  pause  for  a  reply." 

Echo—??? 

"Then,  none  have  I  ofifended." 

Who  wants  to  be  a  echo,  anyhow? 

■LEO  E.  McGIVENA,  '16. 
JEROME  JACOBSEN, '17. 


THE  FRESHMAN'S  PLAINT 
John  O'Connor,  A.  B.  '18 

I  cannot  write  a  story  now, 

Am  I  to  blame  for  that,  think  you? 
I've  racked  my  brain  with  scowHng  brow, 

I  cannot  write  a  story  now, 
No  plot  flows  from  my  pen,  I  vow; 

With  useless  notes  my  desk  I  strew; 
I  cannot  write  a  story  now; 

Am  I  to  blame  for  that,  think  you? 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


The  Annual  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated  on 
Mass  of  Wednesday,    September    sixteenth,    in    the    upper    Church, 

the  the  Rector,  Father  Mathery,  S.  J.,  officiating,  assisted  by 

Holy  Ghost  Father  Feld,  S.  J.,  deacon,  and  Mr.  Peacock,  S.  J.,  sub- 
deacon.  An  interesting  sermon  was  given  by  Father 
Corbley,  S.  J.  After  a  short  recess,  the  student  body  was  assembled 
for  the  Reading  of  the  Rules  in  the  College  Hall.  The  Rules  were  read 
by  Father  Leahy,  S.  J.,  the  Prefect  of  Studies,  and  after  a  few  remarks 
by  the  Rector,  treating  of  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  pro- 
fessor and  student,  the  customary  half-holiday  was  granted. 

In  Societies  and  Athletics  there  has  been  a  notable  increase 
College  of  spirit  and  activity.  This  was  evident  from  the  very  first 
Spirit  day   of  the   term.      The   report  that   the    College   would  have 

a  football  team  this  year  seemed  too  good  to  be  true  for  a 
while,  but  it  did  not  take  long  for  a  creditable  squad  to  materialize,  and 
now,  the  sight  of  our  revived  team  in  practice,  reminds  one  of  the  times 
before  the  College  sacrificed  its  teams  to  University  Athletics  on  the 
North  Side.  This  evidence  of  new  spirit,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  old 
spirit,  has  not  been  found  only  in  Athletics,  but  in  all  the  other  activities 
of  the  College.  The  Senior  Sodality  held  its  first  meeting  on  September 
twenty-first  in  the  Study  Hall,  and  its  new  Moderator,  Father  Magevney, 
took  charge.  An  election  of  officers  was  held  and  the  work  of  the 
Sodality  for  the  year  was  outlined.  Two  days  later,  on  the  twenty- 
second,  the  Loyola  Oratorical  Association  held  its  first  meeting  in  the 
College  Reading  Room.  Officers  for  the  first  semester  were  elected 
and  a  Committee  on  Programs  appointed  at  once  so  that  the  society 
could  commence  work  as  soon  as  possible.  By  this  time  several  meet- 
ings have  been  held,  and  with  its  many  new  members,  the  Association 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  most  successful  year. 

On  Friday,  September  twenty-fifth,  Mr.  Lambert  K.  Hayes 
College  of  Senior  Class  called  a  meeting  of  the  students  of  the  Col- 
Club  lege   to   discuss  the   organization   of  the   College   Club.     This 

society  was  first  founded  three  years  ago  by  the  members  of 
the  '12  and  '13  classes  and  secured  a  room  on  the  fourth  floor  as  a  club- 
room.  In  the  last  two  years,  however,  the  College  Club  has  not  been 
active,  and  the  clubroom  was  used  as  a  recreation  room.  Mr.  Hayes 
in  addressing  the  meeting  told  of  the  old  College  Club  and  its  purpose, 
and  proposed  that  it  be  revived  and  formally  organized.  A  motion  was 
made  to  this  effect,  was  seconded  and  unanimously  passed.  A  com- 
mittee of  four  was  then  appointed,  each  class  being  represented  by  one 
member,  to  find  out  the  opinion  of  the  students  of  each  class  concern- 
ing dues  for  the  support  of  the  Club,  and  to  consider  ways  and  means 
for  organization.  In  a  second  meeting  held  on  September  twenty- 
eighth,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Leo  E.  McGivena  of 
Junior  Class  made  known  the  results  of  a  ballot  which   had  liccn   taken 
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in  the  classes,  and  in  this  way,  a  moderate  amount  of  dues  fixed.  Mr. 
McGivena  also  spoke  further  on  the  need  of  such  a  society  in  the  Col- 
lege at  the  present  time,  and  pointed  out  the  benefits  to  be  gained. 

By  this  time  the  Club  has  its  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  is  one 
of  the  recognized  societies  of  the  College.  It  is  the  desire  of  its  mem- 
bers to  make  the  Club  a  great  power  for  good,  and  if  the  spirit  and 
initiative  that  has  marked  the  start  of  this  movement  only  continues, 
and  we  think  it  will,  the  College  Club  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  in- 
fluential and  liveliest  society  in  the  College.  And  as  the  purpose  of  the 
Clubs  is  "to  revive  the  old  life  and  spirit  of  the  College  in  general,  to 
help  every  other  society  of  the  College,  to  encourage  and  support  Col- 
lege and  University  Athletics,  to  promote  all  public  entertainments  and 
exhibitions,  to  hold  occasional  social  evenings  for  Club  members,  in 
brief,  to  patronize,  foster  and  support  every  College  activity,"  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  whole  student  body  will  benefit  from  the  success  of  the 
College  Club. 

Undoubtedly  the  busiest  place  in  the  College  is  the  quar- 
Activities  ters  of  the  University  press.  Since  the  installation  of  the 
of  the  big  cylinder  press  last  year,  there  has  scarcely  been  an  idle 

Press  day,  and  the  volume  of  work  that  is  turned  out  is  almost 

beyond  belief,  when  we  consider  the  brief  period  of  its  ex- 
istence, less  than  three  years.  Besides  publishing  the  LOYOLA  UNL 
VERSITY  MAGAZINE  and  THE  SCROLL  of  St.  Ignatius  Academy, 
and  other  monthly  publications,  and  doing  much  catalogue  and 
job  printing  for  the  University,  the  Press  has  published  a  number  of 
books,  and  has  several  more  under  way.  During  the  summer  the  Press 
issued  two  books.  One,  "Thompson  On  Insurance,"  by  Professor 
Thompson  of  the  Law  School,  is  the  largest  work  yet  turned  out  by  the 
Press.  It  is  a  volume  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  devoted,  as  the 
title  indicates,  to  Insurance.  The  initial  edition  was  eight  hundred.  The 
other  book  is  also  a  work  of  the  same  author.  It  is  a  smaller  volume  on 
"Applied  Sociology." 

Two  other  smaller  works  published  by  the  Press  during  the  summer 
are  "Hints  and  Aids  to  Happiness"  by  a  Chaplain  of  Cook  County 
Hospital,  and  "Questions  on  The  Sodality"  by  Fr.  Dowling,  S.  J.,  of  the 
College.  Both  are  booklets.  The  first  ran  through  one  edition  of  fifteen 
thousand  and  is  now  in  a  second  edition  of  twenty-five  thousand.  The 
second,  a  collection  of  questions  and  answers  on  the  Sodality,  is  in  a 
first  edition  of  fourteen  thousand. 

"Memory  Gems,"  the  first  book  of  the  Loyola  Series,  will  be  shortly 
reissued  in  an  edition  of  five  thousand.  The  first  edition  of  twenty-five 
hundred  is  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  new  edition  is  being  printed  as 
fast  as  possible  to  fill  standing  orders.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know 
that  this  little  book  has  been  so  well  received  by  the  public.  It  is  a 
collection  of  simple  poems  for  memory  work  among  children  and  pupils 
of  the  lower  high  school  classes,  and  was  first  published  as  an  experi- 
ment to  supply  some  little  inanual  for  systematic  memory  work,  espe- 
cially to  give  pupils  some  ideas  of  rhythm  and  meter  and  an  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  form  of  poetry.  It  was  issued  both  in  paper  and 
cloth,  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  though  advertised  scarcely  at  all, 
orders  came  in  so  rapidly  that  the  first  edition  has  been  exhausted. 

Another  of  the  Loyola  Series  to  appear  shortly  is  an  edition  of 
Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rustum"  with  a  brief  study.  We  hope  it  will  be 
as  successful  and  well  received  as  its  predecessors  in  the  Series. 
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The  Faculty,  aside  from  one  or  two   changes,  is  substantially 
The  the  same  as  last  year's.     Father  Barlow,  S.  J.,  who  held  the 

Faculty  Professorship  of  Latin  in  the  College,  has  been  changed  to 
Creighton  College,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  is  succeeded  by  Father 
Eugene  Magevney,  S.  J.  The  Professorship  of  Greek  in  the  College  will 
be  filled  by  Mr.  Claude  Bakewell,  S.  J.  Father  Wm.  Cogley,  S.  J.,  suc- 
ceeds Father  Murphy  as  Prefect  of  Discipline.  Mr.  James  Walsh,  S.  J., 
who  is  Professor  of  Third  Year  C  in  the  Academy,  will  direct  College 
Athletics.  Mr.  Donnelly,  S.  J.,  last  year's  Athletic  Director,  has  been 
transferred  to  St.  Xavier's  College,  Cincinnati. 

The  registration  this  year  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
Registration     the  school,  for  the  Classical  Course.    The  registration  was 
at  one   time   larger  when   the   course   embraced   the   Com- 
mercial and  Grammar  Departments,  but  the  present  year's  is  the  largest, 
when  we  consider  that  we  have  but  one  course  now. 

The  numbers  in  the  College  Classes  are:  Senior  7,  Junior  16,  Sopho- 
more 16,  and  Freshman  42. 

The  Senior  Class,  taking  French  and  Political  Economy  as  Elec- 
tives  this  year,  have  twenty-two  hours  a  week.  The  Junior  Class  elected 
French  and  German  for  the  year,  and  have  twenty-four  hours  a  week. 
The  Sophomores,  who  are  taking  Physics,  and  the  Freshmen,  who  are 
taking  a   course   in    Chemistry,  have    each    twenty-seven   hours   a   week. 

In  the  Academy  Classes,  the  numbers  run  as  follows:  Fourth 
year  70,  Third  Year  107,  Second  Year  128,  and  the  First  Year  has  188. 
Loyola  Academy  has  229  students. 

The  total  registration  for  both  College  and  Academy  up  to  the  date 
of  THE  MAGAZINE'S  going  to  press  is  803. 

LEO  E.  McGIVENA,  A.  B.,  '16. 


LAW 


On  Sept.  14,  1914,  the  Law  Department  opened  with  an  enrollment 
of  117;  there  being  thirty-five  in  the  Senior  Class,  thirty-eight  in  the 
Junior   Class  and  forty-four  in   the   Freshman. 

Seven  of  the  Freshmen  are  college  graduates,  fourteen  are  former 
St.   Ignatius   men  and   four  are   from   Loyola  Academy. 

The  faculty  and  students  express  their  deep  sympathy  for  Senator 
Al  Gorman,  of  the  Junior  Class,  whose  father,  William  H.  Gorman,  died 
on  October  9th. 

The  following  gentlemen,  who  were  graduated  last  year,  were  suc- 
cessful in  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Examination:  Albert  C.  Bosser,  James 
G.  Brophy,  Howard  A.  Brundage,  John  Foster,  Charles  A.  Gardiner, 
John  J.  Gorman,  Walter  C.  Healy,  Ambrose  Hayes,  George  V.  O'Con- 
nell,  Jesse  Phillips  and  Thomas  J.  Reedy.  A.  C.  Bosser  has  also  been 
accepted  to  the  Wisconsin  Bar  and  T.  J.  Maginnis  is  now  practising  law 
in  Salt  Lake  Cit3^ 

Howard  Brundage,  football  coach  at  St.  Ignatius  College,  and 
John  J.  Gorman  have  formed  a  partnership  and  have  opened  offices 
in  the  Harris  Trust  Building. 

Jesse   Phillips  is  practising  with   offices  at  613   Hartford   Building. 
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Wilbert  Fochtman,  also  of  last  year's  class,  has  returned  to  his 
home  town,  Petoskey,  Mich.,  where  he  is  in  the  real  estate  business. 

F.  P.  Hogan  has  accepted  a  responsible  position  in  the  State  Audi- 
tor's office,   Des   Moines,   Iowa. 

Charles  Byrne,  editor  of  the  St.  Ignatius  Collegian  in  1905,  has  re- 
sumed the  study  of  law  and  is  in  the  Junior  Class. 

Jim  Fitzgerald,  editor  of  the  Magazine  in  1913,  author  of  the  college 
play,  has  "the  right  idea."     Jim  is  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Many  of  the  boys  acted  as  ushers  at  the  German  Aid  Society's  play 
"Humanity,"  given  in  Medinah  Temple  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening, 
October  11th.  The  afifair  was  under  the  direction  of  Michael  F.  Girten, 
professor  of  the  law  of  domestic  relations. 

Mr.  William  C.  McKenna,  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  class  of 
Loyola  Law  is  now  teaching  the  seniors  the  law  of  corporations. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

The  officers  for  1915  elected  by  the  Senior  Class  are:  Leo  A.  Ryan, 
president;  Emmett  Trainer,  vice-president;  Martin  A.  Ward,  secretary; 
Eugene  Sullivan,  treasurer  and  Maurice  Leahy,  class  historian. 

After  the  election,  Mr.  McCann,  the  retiring  president,  delivered  an 
eloquent  speech  which  he  termed  his  "swan  song."  As  a  singer  Mac 
is  a  good  speaker. 

As  the  Mexican  scare  seems  to  have  blown  over,  the  Loyola  Vol- 
unteers have  been  disbanded.  Many  of  the  men  are,  however,  willing 
to  fight  for  the  Irish  cause  if  James  R.  S.  McCann  (we  are  in  doubt 
whether  the  letters  "R.  S."  are  part  of  his  name  or  the  symbol  of  a 
degree)  is  successful  in  his  attempt  to  start  a  revolution. 

Leahy,  past  master  of  dancing  and  now  known  as  the  boy  banker, 
does  not  enjoy  being  a  senior.     Only  two  dates  a  week  for  Maurice  now. 

Martin  Ward  addresses  Sebastian  now  as  "my  dear  Sabby."  George 
Sullivan  says  that  if  he  had  seen  only  one  more  performance  of  "Human- 
ity," he  would  be  able  to  speak  German  fluently. 

Loud  neckware  marks  the  appearance  in  school  of  the  class  poet, 
Jeems  Donigan. 

Jay  Fred  Reeve,  orator,  showman  and  erstwhile  politician,  has 
bought  a  goat  with  a  pretty  face.  We  are  told  that  he  also  wants  to  pur- 
chase a  donkey.  What  is  the  idea,  Fred?  Are  you  going  to  organize 
a  circus  or  open  a  menagerie?  Should  you  want  another  goat,  we  sug- 
gest that  you  see  Tom  Ginnane,  who  claims  to  have  several,  including 
an  angora  which  formerly  belonged  to  our  German  patriot,  Gus  Schaf. 

We  have  decided  that  Joe  Blackstone  (alias  Joe  Edward)  can  quote 
more  leading  cases  on  any  subject  of  law  than  anyone  in  the  school 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Bill  Bowe. 

A  rumor  has  it  that  Joe  Rylands,  who  was  forced  by  business  to 
drop  the  study  of  law,  is  about  to  be  married.     Joe  has  our  sympathy. 

WALTER  A.  WADE. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

The  Equity  Club  of  the  Junior  Class  got  away  with  a  flying  start 
when  it  held  its  business  meeting  at  the  Law  School  on  September  15th 


Courtesy  of  Mr.   Wm.   H.   Wise 

IN  THE  CABIN  OF  THE  SANTA  MARIE 

One  of  the  pictures  used  in  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  Club's 

lecture  on  Columbus 
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and    reorganized    for    the    present    year.      The    following    officers    were 
elected: 

President Michael   R.    Kilgallon 

Vice-President Edward  J.   Quinn 

Secretary Ambrose  V.  Conners 

Treasurer F.  A.   Hurley 

Class  Scribe William  F.  Waugh 

Sergeant-at-Arms George   F.   Muldner 

George  F.  Muldner,  organization  candidate,  triumphed  over  his  rivals, 
John  F.  O'Connor,  the  First,  incumbent  and  candidate  for  re-election, 
and  Thomas  J.  Stack,  independent,  for  the  office  of  Sergeant-at-Arms. 
The  election  was  bitterly  contested,  each  of  the  factions  resorting  to 
all  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  electioneering  in  their 
endeavors  to  put  over  a  winner.  As  it  is  the  policy  of  this  organization 
to  abide  by  majority  rule,  we  therefore  take  this  opportunity  to  offer 
Mr.  Muldner  our  heartiest  congratulations  on  his  success  and  to  assure 
him  that  we  all  firmly  believe  in  his  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  this 
office  forcefully  and,  if  necessary,  forcibly,  and  to  uphold  its  attendant 
dignities.  'The  executive  committee  appointed  by  Pres.  Kilgallon  in- 
cludes Messrs.  Coleman,   Fitzpatrick  and  O'Connor  I. 

The  Equity  Club  held  its  second  bi-weekly  meeting,  October  28th,  at 
the  Boston  Oyster  House.  Plans  for  the  future  were  discussed  and  short 
informal  talks  made  by  all  the  members  present.  Pres.  Kilgallon  pre- 
sided. 

We  all  sincerely  regret  the  inability  of  Messrs.  C.  E.  Van  den 
Broeck  and  R.  R.  Engels  to  be  with  us  again  this  year.  The  former 
is  at  the  front  with  the  Belgian  army;  the  latter,  "Wild  Bob"  of  Judicial 
Row,  has  been  forced  to  give  up  the  study  of  law  for  the  present,  due 
to   the   increasing  demands  of  business  upon   his  time. 

Four  new  men  have  joined  the  class:  Charles  Byrne,  James  E. 
McShane,  John  O'Connor  and  Edward  O'Grady. 

S.  M.  Johnson,  "demon  socialist"  and  champion  of  union  labor,  is 
again  within  the  fold.  We  hope  to  hear  more  of  his  observations  on 
industrial  conditions  during  the  course  of  our  meetings  this  year. 

And  to  think  that  O'Connor  kept  the  secret  from  us  for  a  whole 
year.  We  are  all  willing  to  agree  that  it  pays  to  make  a  little  "touch" 
now  and  then;  that  is,  all  except  O'Connor.  Poor  John!  He  hasn't 
been  sure  of  himself  yet  and  now  he  is  worse  off  than  ever.  He  is  al- 
ways on  the  jump  though,  and  expects  to  be  henceforth.  Eventually 
he  will  land  somewhere. 

The   following  paragraph  is   from  an  anonymous   contributor: 

A  certain  member  of  the  Junior  Class  who  occupies  a  seat  in  the 
front  row  has  recently  been  spending  a  good  portion  of  his  time  model- 
ing soldiers,  ball  players,  etc.,  out  of  kneaded  rubber.  As  a  clay  modeler 
and  sculptor  extraordinary,  he  is  a  "bear,"  and  affords  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  to  a  select  and  highly  appreciative  audience,  including  him- 
self. 

No  one  but  a  genius  can  afford  to  waste  time. 

We  hope  that  Phil  Martin's  pedal  extremities  are  thawed  out  be- 
fore next  June.  We  are  still  looking  forward  to  his  speech,  which  is 
now  a  year  overdue. 

J.  Perry  Quinlan   (notice  that  he  parts  his  name  in  the  middle!)  has 
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been  acclaimed  the  Beau  Brummel  of  the  North  Side.  This  may  cause 
much  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  on  the  part  of  one  J.  Fay  Philbin,  our 
leading  lady.     Yunevercantell! 

OVERHEARD. 

One  George  F.  Muldner,  champion  toreador  of  the  world,  attempt- 
ing to  pave  the  rocky  road  through  Suretyship  with  roses  by  offering 
to  call  the  driver  to  take  Mr.  P.  H.  O'Donnell  home.  What  d'ye  mean, 
call  the  driver? 

And  now  Harry  Beam  appears  upon  the  scene  in  a  new  role,  that 
of  campaign  manager  for  John  T.  Rainey,  Democratic  candidate  for 
mayor.     As  a  campaigner,  Harry's  virtues  are  well  known,  being 

A  man  whose  eloquence  has  power 

To  clear  the  fullest  house  in  half  an  hour. 

LAST   BUT   NOT  LEAST. 

Webster  defines  it  as  "the  beard  of  the  upper  lip;  hair  or  bristles, 
like  or  likened  to  a  man's  mustache,  round  the  mouth  of  an  animal." 
The  above,  a  more  or  less  doleful  example  we  admit,  was  discovered 
resting  serenely  'neath  the  probiscis  of  one  G.  F.  Featherstone,  Jr., 
upon  his  return  to  Loyola  this  fall.  It  is  still  there,  though  not  very 
much  in  evidence.  It  is  of  the  species  commonly  known  as  the  tooth- 
brush variety  and   shows   the   effects   of  intensive   cultivation. 

Although  as  yet  undiscovered,  we  believe  there  is  a  connection 
somewhere  between  this  latest  atrocity  and  the  famous  trick  hat  of  by- 
gone days.  We  are  watchfully  waiting  the  acquisition  of  a  cane  by  this 
dapper  youth.  Here's  hoping  he  gets  a  blonde  one,  as  O'Connor  tells 
us  they  are  more  stylish  than  brunettes  this  year. 

WILLIAM  F.  WAUGH. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

The  corpse  was  nowhere  visible  and  yet  the  services  on  that 
memorable  evening  were  decidedly  funereal.  The  "wake"  was  held  in 
the  "gymnasium"  of  the  learned  Freshmen,  and  these  same  gentlemen 
were  the  chief  mourners.  It  was  the  first  Wednesday  evening  after 
the  opening  session  of  school.  "S'nuff,"  as  Jimmie  Coughlin  is  wont 
to  say  when  Father  Mullens  informs  him  that  "in  every  syllogism  the 
middle  term  at  least  must  be  universal."  You  know  the  rest?  Yes, 
that's  right.  The  corpse  so  much  "bewalked"  was  that  of  the  "sweet 
long  ago"  when,  on  delightful  Wednesday  evenings,  these  unfortunate 
gentlemen  "arm  in  arm  with  the  one  in  a  million  strolled  beside  the 
whispering  sea,  basking  in  the  pale  moonlight  ....  "  But,  a 
gentle  voice  whispers:  "Be  merciful,Walter,  don't  rub  it  in;  it's  hard 
enough  to  bear  as  it  is." 

My  advice  to  j^ou,  dear  gentlemen,  is  to  cheer  up.  Three  short  years 
and  you  can  return  to  her  with  your  golden  fleece  (your  LL.  B.)  snugly 
tucked  away  in  your  vest  pocket.  "Everybody  loves  a  lawyer,"  and  be- 
sides it's  easy  money,  despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tuohy  has  informed  at 
least  six  gentlemen  that  as  lawyers  they  wouldn't  pay  their  office  rent. 

Had  it  occurred  some  time  ago,  Flannagan's  conviction  as  a  traitor 
would  have  made  a  delightful  trial.  Briefly,  these  are  the  facts:  For 
several  evenings  after  the  opening  of  school.  Jack  was  seen  to  conceal 
his  law  books  deftlj^  in  an  all-protecting  newspaper  after  assuring  him- 
self that  he  was  unobserved.     Then  gaily  he  would  sally  forth  on  Clark 
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Street,  defying  the  world  to  convict  him  as  an  ignominous  law  student. 
Flannagan,   thy  name   is  Judas! 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Freshmen  smoke  cigars,  the  Sophomores  cigarettes,  and  the 
Seniors  pipes.     Law  must  be  quite  remunerative. 

A  certain  party's  Elementary  Law  is  already  much  besmeared  on 
those  pages  pertaining  to  matrimony. 

Latin  is  a  great  help  in  the  study  of  law  to  those  who  don't  know 
any.  The  brilliant  Latinarians  of  the  class  are  much  better  than  vaude- 
villians. 

Gill's   father  must  be   related  to   Wrigley. 

Freshman:     "Gee!     Elementary  Law  is  stifif!" 

Sophomore:     "Don't  worry!     There's  no  exam  in  it." 

Freshman:     "Oh!  for  a  night  ofif!" 

Sophomore:  "Take  it.  Somebody  will  answer  'present'  for  you 
and  nobody  the  wiser." 

The  alacrity  and  earnestness  with  which  Mr.  Bernauer  accepted 
the  offer  to  usher  at  the  entertainment  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
German  Red  Cross  Society  at  Medinah  Temple  have  led  us  to  believe 
that  he  was  influenced  in  his  decision  by  the  words  of  Judge  Girten  to 
the  effect  that  "the  young  entertainers  were  many,  pretty,  and  dancing 
in  ribbons  and  things." 

A  formal  complaint  will  soon  be  entered  by  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Rose  against  the  imposing  Messrs.  Tuohy  and  Graber.  Neglecting  to 
call  recess  until  8:15  has  caused  the  aforementioned  honorable  to  miss 
the  opening  chorus  at  the  theatre  on  three  different  occasions. 

ROBT.  T.  GARLAND. 


MEDICINE 

The  evening  of  September  29  was  set  aside  for  the  opening  exercises 
of  the  1914-15  school  year.  The  entertainment  was  given  in  the  large 
amphitheatre  of  the  College  building.  With  these  exercises  began  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  the  existence  of  our  Alma  Mater.  The  hall  was 
crowded  to  its  capacity  by  students  and  their  friends;  the  alumni  were 
also  well  represented.  Rev.  H.  S.  Spalding,  S.  J.,  gave  the  opening  ad- 
dress. The  next  number  on  the  program  was  a  piano  solo  rendered  by 
Miss  Marie  Clattenberg.  Dr.  Robertson  then  introduced  the  other 
speakers  of  the  evening:  C.  P.  Colwell,  M.  D.,  A.  C.  Cotton,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  C.  J.  Whalen,  M  D.,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Dr. 
Cotton  spoke  of  the  broad  field  of  labor  among  infants  and  young 
children  which  lies  open  to  the  young  graduate.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Mar- 
cusson  favored  the  audience  with  a  vocal  solo. 

Some  of  our  professors  spent  the  vacation  months  in  Europe.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  they  have  returned  safely  from  the 
war-stricken  countries.  These  professors  are  so  interested  in  the  vari- 
ous subjects  they  teach  and  so  anxious  for  our  advancement  in  those 
subjects  that  they  would  not  take  even  a  few  moments  from  their  lec- 
ture  periods   to   tell  us   of  some   of  their   thrilling  experiences. 
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Much  was  done  during  vacation  to  improve  the  general  appearance 
of  the  College  building.  The  lecture  room,  laboratories,  clinic  rooms 
and  halls  have  been  redecorated  and  several  rooms  were  remodeled. 
If  some  of  the  older  alumni  were  to  visit  the  College,  they  would 
scarcely  recognize  the  place,  so  great  have  been  the  improvements 
made  in  the  buildings,  equipment  and  faculty  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  Medical  Department  of  Loyola  University  is  becoming  more 
widely  known  in  this  country  every  day  of  its  existence.  This  is  due 
to  a  variety  of  causes.  Among  these  we  must  mention  the  low  per- 
centage of  failures  of  our  graduates  in  the  State  Board  examinations 
all  over  the  United  States;  the  efficiency  of  members  of  our  faculty, 
whose  good  work  along  scientific  lines  has  forced  the  profession  to 
recognize  them.  Last  but  not  least  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  a  certain 
class  of  men,  who  by  their  "knocks"  and  "free  advertising"  have  brought 
our  College  to  the  notice  of  many  desirous  of  following  the  medical 
profession,  who  otherwise  would  never  have  heard  of  Bennett.  Thanks 
to  those  "knocks"!  Thanks  also  to  the  undaunted  persistence  of  Father 
Spalding  and  Dr.  Robertson,  who  have  left  nothing  undone  to  see  to  it 
that  Bennett  and  her  students  are  given  a  fair  and  square  deal. 

Saturday  morning,  October  17,  the  class  convened  to  elect  new 
officers  for  the  coming  year.  Campaigning  had  been  going  on  for  about 
two  weeks.  After  some  preliminary  discussion,  it  was  decided  that 
each  officer  should  be  elected  by  individual  ballot.     The  results  follow: 

President    M.J.  Donovan 

Valedictorian     R.  M.  Montfort 

First  Vice   President    O.   Kreml 

Second  Vice  President    G.   C.   Lyons 

Treasurer    J.  Zak 

Recording   Secretary    •  • G.  Huber 

Corresponding  Secretary    E.   Kietzer 

Assistant   Corresponding  Secretary. .  .R.  F.   Elmer 

Financial    Secretary    J.   Krockel 

First  Sergeant-at-Arms  C.  Rice 

Second    Sergeant-at-Arms    C.   S.   Bucher 

Salutatorian     J.  Connolly 

Prophet R.  E.  Jarrel 

Class    Editor     E.  G.  Brust 

Class  Poet   A.  H.  Bennewitz 

Class    Will     • •  • .  G.  A.  Thompson 

The  Year  Book  proposition  was  a  grand  success  in  every  way 
and  not  a  little  improvement  on  the  one  of  the  preceding  year. 

A.  R.  KONLE. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

The  old  crowd  is  back  in  force  and  everything  is  running  smoothly. 
Our  annual  class  election  was  held  October  17.  A.  W.  Burke  was 
elected  president;  he  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  unanimously. 
The  other  officers  are: 

Vice    President    L  S.  Haney 

Secretary    R.  R.  Kirkpatrick 

Treasurer J.  M.  McSparin 

After  the  election,  our  distinguished  honorary  president,  Dr.  A.  B. 
Rankin,  delivered  an  address.     Before  leaving,  he  was  presented  with  a 
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silver   chest,   a   wedding   gift   from    the    class;    we   extend   our   heartiest 
congratulations   to   Dr.  and   Mrs.   Rankin. 

BERNARD  BENKENDORF. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

The  annual  rush  between  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  took 
place  on  October  8.  We  use  the  word  "rush,"  but  after  all  it  was  noth- 
ing else  than  the  capture  of  the  Freshmen.  The  whole  affair  was  ar- 
ranged beforehand,  and  as  the  unsuspecting  Freshmen  sauntered  towards 
the  school  in  groups  of  two  and  three,  they  were  suddenly  seized  and 
rushed  into  the  basement  where  they  were  tied  and  artistically  decorated 
with  green  paint;  each  Freshie  had  the  numerals  '17  painted  on  his 
person.  They  were  then  forced  to  march  along  the  streets  to  Union 
Park  where  both  classes  were  photographed. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

On  October  17,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 

President     George  McCrary 

Vice   President    Emil   S.   Nylander 

Secretary    Charles  A.  Alexander 

Treasurer    C.  W.  Matlack 

Sergeants-at-Arms     |  Victor  N  La  Marre 

'  Donat  Monaco 

After  the  election  the  outgoing  officers  were  tendered  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  successful  services  rendered  during  the  past  year. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  "Hutch,"  a  member  of  last  year's 
class,  who  is  now  at  Vanderbilt,  in  which  he  wishes  to  be  remembered 
to   the   old   crowd. 

Several  new  members  are  with  us  this  year,  one  of  them  of  the 
gentler  sex.    Welcome  to  our  midst,  strangers! 

D.  E.  SHEA. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

The  following  were  elected  to  offices  in  Freshman  Class: 

President     B.   F.   Crontch 

Vice   President    G.  M.  Smith 

Secretary    G.  H.  Copia 

Treasurer    J.    P.    Hutchinson 

Sergeant-at-Arms     F.    M.   Dry 

"WHY  GO  TO  EUROPE?" 
On  October  8,  a  short  but  fierce  engagement  was  waged  between 
the  Sophomores  and  Freshmen.  The  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
"Sophs,"  outnumbering  the  "Freshies"  two  to  one,  easily  repulsed  the 
enemy.  The  complete  rout  of  the  Freshies  was  largely  due  to  the 
unexpectedness  of  the  attack  and  the  more  modern  weapons  of  the 
Sophs.  After  binding  the  prisoners  hand  and  foot,  they  cast  them 
into  a  dungeon:  here  they  were  tortured  with  calsomine  and  gentian 
violet  stain.  While  the  prisoners  were  being  transferred  to  a  safer 
place,  the  Juniors  came  gallantly  to  the  rescue  of  their  allies,  but  to 
no  avail.  They  continued,  however,  to  harass  the  Sophs  from  the  rear. 
This  finally  led  to  an  armistice  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in 
Union   Park. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

The  report  of  our  new  school  which  was  read  by  its  dean  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  at  Washington,  September  22, 
1914,  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.     It  follows: 

Economics  and  General  Sociology  have,  as  in  other  schools,  always 
been  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  Loyola  University.  The  first  special 
courses  of  instruction  in  social  work  were  offered  in  September,  1912, 
when  the  Loyola  University  Lecture  Bureau  was  organized  to  give  ex- 
tension lectures  of  a  popular  character  on  social  subjects.  During  the 
first  year  over  one  hundred  addresses  were  delivered  by  different  lec- 
turers in  various  parts  of  the  city  and  state.  The  interest  which  these 
lectures  aroused  paved  the  way  for  two  systematic  courses  from  October, 
1913,  to  April,  1914.  In  these  courses  eighty  lectures  were  given  treating- 
the  practical  value  of  civics  and  social  economy,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples and  theories  of  sociology  from  the  Catholic  viewpoint.  The 
courses  were  planned  for  actual  and  prospective  social  workers  and  were 
well  received,  the  attendance  gradually  increasing  from  forty  to  nearly 
one  hundred.  Two  lectures  were  held  on  each  Wednesday  and  Friday 
afternoon  from  four  to  six.  The  first  lecture  was  usually  a  general  or 
academic  treatment  of  the  subject,  while  the  second  was  a  practical 
talk  by  a  special  lecturer,  expert  in  the  matter. 

During  the  two  courses,  fifty-one  special  lecturers  addressed  the 
classes;  these  speakers  were,  for  the  most  part,  connected  with  public 
and  private  institutions  of  Chicago.  Moreover,  well-known  speakers 
from  other  cities  were  engaged,  among  them  Drs.  Kerby  and  Meladj^ 
of  the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  of  New  York  City;  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  others.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
of  the  fifty-one  lecturers,  fourteen  were  women;  twenty-one  were  non- 
Catholics.  Seven  were  judges  of  the  court,  eight  were  teachers,  two 
were  editors,  thirteen  were  superintendents  or  directors  of  social  or- 
ganizations. Most  of  the  regular  lectures  were  given  by  the  Dean,  Rev. 
Frederic  Siedenburg,  S.  J. 

The  general  theme  of  the  first  course  was  Social  Reorganization 
and  treated  in  detail:  First  principles  concerning  the  family,  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  state;  reform,  private  and  civic;  purposes  and  methods 
of  investigation,  interpretation  and  treatment;  special  study  of  defective, 
delinquent  and  dependent  wards  of  the  state;  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  public  and  private  institutions. 

The  second  course  was  on  Industrial  Reorganization,  embracing 
such  topics  as:  Causes  and  factors  of  modern  labor  problems;  rela- 
tions of  employer  and  employee;  social  and  religious  aspects  of  economic 
questions;  the  living  wage;  safe  and  sanitary  labor  conditions;  labor 
legislation;  Sunday  rest;  workingmen's  compensation,  housing  and 
transportation;  immigration;  unemployment;  social  insurance. 

The  total  number  of  students  who  attended  either  one  or  two 
courses  was  one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  eighty-eight  women  and  fifty- 
nine  men.  Moreover,  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  students, 
eighty-six  registered  for  the  two  courses.  The  personnel  of  the  stu- 
dents may  also  be  of  interest.  There  were  twenty-one  public  school 
teachers  and  four  principals  of  schools;  twenty-eight  officers  of  the 
Juvenile  Court;  five  truant  officers;  eighteen  in  other  social  work;  sev- 
eral lawyers  and  doctors,  many  law  students,  city  employees,  stenog- 
raphers; one  priest,  and  a  few  persons  of  leisure. 
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The  general  public,  too,  showed  appreciation  of  the  courses,  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Public  Service  League,  formal  resolutions  of  ap- 
probation were  drawn  up  and  signed  by  representatives  of  some  of 
the  leading  public  and  private  organizations  of  the  city.  Later  on  the 
Catholic  Women's  League  followed  suit  and  voted  a  scholarship  to  the 
school. 

In  April,  1914,  arrangements  were  made  to  continue  this  work  in  a 
larger  and  lasting  way  by  creating  a  new  department  of  the  University 
under  the  title  of  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIOLOGY  OF  LOYOLA  UNl'- 
VERSITY.  A  desirable  and  permanent  location  for  the  school  was 
secured  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  its  offices,  class  rooms,  and  library 
promise  to  become  the  rendezvous  of  the  Catholic  charity  worker  and 
the  center  for  all  that  makes  for  more  efificient  work  as  well  as  for 
scientific  instruction  in  the   social   field. 

A  complete  course  of  studies  is  outlined  in  the  twenty-four  page 
catalogue  of  the  school.  It  embraces  such  subjects  as:  Economics, 
Ethics,  History  of  Social  Reform,  Social  Reorganization,  Industrial 
Reorganization,  Social  Statistics  and  Field  Work,  Race  Problems,  The 
Church  and  Social  Service,  Health  and  Housing,  Physical  and  Psychic 
Factors  in  Dependency  and  Delinquency,  Child  Welfare,  Problems  of 
Local  Government,  and  Problems  of  National  Government. 

Classes  will  be  held  every  afternoon  for  regular  and  special  stu- 
dents; the  regular  students  will  also  give  the  mornings  to  field  work  in 
the  various  civic  and  social  agencies  in  the  city.  Special  students,  such 
as  social  workers  and  teachers,  attend  lectures  from  four  to  six  in  the 
afternoon,  or  two  hours  in  the  evening.  A  select  library  treating  every 
phase  of  sociological  problems  is  being  collected;  the  Chicago  Public 
Library  and  the  Crerar  Library  are  less  than  four  blocks  from  the 
school.  Arrangements  are  also  being  made  for  students  of  limited 
means  to  find  residence  in  one  or  other  of  the  Catholic  institutions 
of  the  city  and  during  the  Christmas  holidays  temporary  employment 
will  be  sought  for  such  students.  In  a  word,  a  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give  to  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  a  school  of  sociology 
which  they  can  attend  with  spiritual  and  scientific  profit. 


ENGINEERING 

An  unusually  large  number  of  students  matriculated  this  year.  It 
is  expected  that  another  semester  will  see  the  College  among  the  fore- 
most in  the  city,  not  only  in  the  efficiency  of  its  equipment  and  the 
excellence  of  its  teaching  staf¥,  but  in  point  of  attendance  as  well. 

The  registration  of  new  students  is  not  alone  from  Chicago  and 
immediate  vicinity.  The  great  Central  states  and  Northwest  are  well 
represented,  particularly  Minnesota. 

The  1914  Engineering  courses  are  especially  strong  in  mathematics, 
physics  and  chemistry. 

Father  Spalding,  S.  J.,  has  charge  of  the  classes  in  English,  and 
Father  Siedenburg,  S.  J.,  is  instructor  in  logic  during  the  present 
semester. 

Two  new  teachers  have  been  added  to  the  stafif,  Mr.  Leo  Stressler, 
formerly  a  professor  at  Lewis  Institute,  and  Mr.  Thomas  E.  O'Brien. 
These  gentlemen  are  above  all  else  practical  men  and  will  teach  the 
shop  courses  on  an  eflficiency  basis. 
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We  have  now  an  engineering  shop  course  that  is  admirably  adapted 
to  our  needs.  It  is  progressive,  starting  as  it  does  with  the  simple  use 
of  tools  and  ending  with  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  faculty  of  design.  It  is  part  of  our  work  not  only  to  construct  a 
finished  piece  of  mechanism  but  to  compute  the  strength  of  every  part. 

Tools  and  machines  for  pattern  work,  electrical  construction  work, 
machine  work  and  foundry  work  have  been  delivered  to  the  shop  re- 
cently. 

Fall  surveying  begins  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  month  and  will  last 
six  weeks,  weather  permitting. 

A  greater  amount  of  draughting  and  design  has  been  assigned  to 
the  engineering  department  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  draughting 
of  the  present  semester  is  parallel  in  both  text  and  general  method  of 
construction  to  that  of  the  Sheffield  Scripps  school  of  Yale. 

In  field  work  we  follow  a  similar  course,  text  and  notes  being 
identical. 

The  governing  principle  of  Loyola  College  of  Engineering,  as  we 
put  it  this  season,  is  work  raised  to  the  nth  power. 

J.  RAYMOTSID  CASEY,  '17. 

PHARMACY 

A  majority  of  the  old  guard  is  back  and  the  clock  has  begun  to 
tick  ofif  the  seconds  of  our  final  year;  may  the  coming  year  be  blessed 
with  as  much  if  not  more  success  than  the  last. 

We  are  sorry  to  state  that  we  are  deprived  of  the  services  of  Pro- 
fessor Puhl,  who  has  been  transferred  to  Omaha,  but  we  are  glad  to 
say  that  his  place  has  been  filled  by  a  man  so  efficient  as  Professor 
Morgan,  who  will  guide  us  this  year  in  the  work  of  volumetric  analysis. 

Dr.  Secord  has  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Chilcoth,  who,  with 
Dr.  Borchert,  will  assist  Dr.  Von  Zelinski  in  giving  us  a  thorough 
course  in  Materia  Medica  and  thus  make  the  pathway  smooth  for  future 
druggists. 

Dean  Secord  has  made  every  effort  to  benefit  the  boys  and  insure 
their  success,  and  the  boys  themselves  have  entered  into  the  work  with 
a  spirit  that  bids  fair  to  bring  great  results. 

The  Junior  Class  is  the  biggest  in  the  history  of  the  institution  and 
we  have  hopes  of  rivaling  the  famous  "Birck  and  Raynor"  drug  stores. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

The  Count  Conforti  has  informed  the  public  that  he  has  sold  his 
interests  in  the  "Little  Italy  Drug  Company."  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well,  since  it  would  hardly  be  right  for  a  distinguished  "Pharmac"  to 
dispense  macaroni  and  spaghetti  along  with  time-honored  drugs. 

Our  friend  Pat  Fienberg  has  taken  the  State  Board  test  for  regis- 
tered assistant  with  success,  and  is  now  a  regular  chemical  mixer.  In 
fact  he  could  pass  off  now  as  a  good  Irishman,  since  an  Irishman  is 
always  a  good  mixer. 

Mulvihill  wants  to  know  what  kind  of  an  animal  instinct  we  have 
that  causes  us  to  dodge  when  a  brick  or  a  broken  beaker  comes  our  way. 
We  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  it  is  not  an  animal  instinct,  but  a  duck 
instinct. 

FRANK  J.  BURNS. 
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ST.  IGNATIUS  ACADEMY 

("The  Scroll,"  the  Academy  paper,  contains  a  more  complete  ac- 
count of  Academy  activities.  It  is  published  quarterly  by  the  students 
of  St.   Ignatius  Academy.     Subscription,  fifty  cents  per  year.) 

Once  more  the  doors  of  St.  Ignatius  Academy  are  thrown  open  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  term  of  1914-15,  but  never  before  in  all  its 
long  and  honorable  history  has  it  reopened  them  with  better  prospects 
for  a  successful  year.  The  five  first  year  classes  are  filled  to  overflowing 
and  even  to  the  fourth  year  the  boys  have  returned  in  increased  numbers; 
registration  in  the  Academy  as  we  go  to  press  is  494.  The  members 
of  the  Frequent  Communion  Guild  have  nearly  doubled  and  the  Junior 
Sodality,  taking  new  life  under  the  guidance  of  Father  Leahey,  gives 
every  indication  of  accomplishing  its  purpose  in  the  Academy.  All  in 
all  this  promises  to  be  a  banner  year  in   St.   Ignatius  Academy  history. 

A  few  changes  have  occurred  in  the  faculty.  Rev.  Father  Grollig, 
S.  J.,  Messrs.  T.  J.  Donnelly.  S.  J.,  Austin  Schmidt,  S.  J.,  and  F. 
J.  Smith,  S.  J.,  have  been  transferred  to  other  fields.  Fathers  Coglev. 
S.  J.,  Talbot,  S.  J.,  Feld,  S.  J.,  Messrs.  Walsh,  Bakewell,  S.  J.,  and 
Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Elward  and  Raftry  are  the  new  members  of  the 
faculty. 

Along  with  the  promise  of  a  successful  year  in  the  intellectual  line, 
athletics  also  loom  up  in  stellar  proportions.  The  football  eleven  under 
the  able  direction  of  Coach  Brundage  and  the  captaincy  of  John  Car- 
bery  is  rounding  into  shape;  and  it  is  common  opinion  that  barring  any 
serious  setback  the  team  ought  to  finish  in  excellent  form.  Though  we 
were  beaten  by  Loyola  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  we  do  not  think 
that  the  result  would  have  been  as  disastrous  had  the  game  been  played 
later  in  the  season.  Although  the  time  for  indoor  basket  ball  is  a  little 
distant,  still  the  hopes  for  pennant  winning  teams  are  high  and  these 
hopes  are   not  built  on   air  castle   foundations. 

And  last,  though  not  least  important  of  the  Academy  activities,  is 
the  Debating  Society-  It  will  begin  the  year  strengthened  by  new  mem- 
bers and  with  a  determination  to  rout  all  its  old  time  opponents. 

:\[.\LCOLM   BOYLE,   Academy,  '15. 


LOYOLA  ACADEMY 

Loyola  Academy  has  one  of  the  most  promising  football  teams  in 
its  history  and  entertains  hopes  of  competing  for  "prep"  honors  at  the 
end  of  the  present  season.  The  fleetness  of  the  backfield,  the  strength 
of  the  line,  and  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  team  as  a  whole  tend  to  make 
one  of  the  strongest  aggregations  ever  collected  in  a  local  prep  school. 
Loyola  has  yet  to  feel  the  sting  of  defeat,  while  three  victories  and  two 
tie  scores  redound  to  its  credit.  The  scores  up  to  date  (October  23rd) 
are  as  follows: 

Loyola 31 — Crane    Minors    0 

Loyola 21 — E.    Division    (Milwaukee)  0 

Loyola 7— Wendell  Phillips    7 

Loyola v^3 — St.    Ignatius    Academy  ...  0 

Loyola 0 — Marquette    (  Milwaukee )  .  .  0 
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In  the  early  part  of  December  a  play  entitled  "College  Days"  will 
be  given  by  Loyola  Academy  students  for  the  benefit  of  the  Athletic 
Association. 

The  Sodality  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  Cudahy  chapel  on  September 
21,  under  the  direction  of  Father  Usher,  S.  J.  The  members  of  last 
year's  Sodality  elected  Frank  Kullman,  Prefect,  and  Albert  Cavanaugh 
and  William  Amberg,  Assistant  Prefects;  Jos.  Murphy,  Secretary; 
Daniel  Murphy,  Treasurer;  Arthur  Spearman  and  George  Lyman, 
Sacristans;  Ward  Hartke,  George  De  Smet,  Paul  Coleman,  Edgar  I^art- 
ney  and   Chas.   O'Farrell,   Consultors. 

A  few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Academy  faculty.  Father 
P.  Dolan  has  been  transferred  to  Campion  College,  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis.  Father  O'Callaghan  succeeds  him.  Mr.  L.  Puhl  is  at  present 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Creighton  Universit3^  Mr.  Quin  has  gone  to 
St.  'Louis  University.  Messrs.  E.  Morgan  and  D.  Shyne  have  been  added 
to   the   faculty. 

J.  WARD  HARTKE,  ACADEMY,  '15. 


aciu)!^  Oovvlhi-^'^s  l\ro<^lu(v^) 


Father  Dowling's  little  booklet,  "Practical  Questions  on  the  So- 
dality," deserves  a  hearty  welcome  from  students  and  sodalists.  It 
treats  in  a  plain,  clear  style  every  phase  of  sodality  life;  for  many  it 
will  throw  new  lights  upon  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  sodality,  the  mo^t 
universal  lay  organization  in  the  Catholic  Church.  For  the  old  sodalist 
and  the  new  recruit.  Father  Dowling's  book  is  of  inestimable  advantage. 
The  author  treats  at  length  of  the  duties  of  Sodalists,  the  benefits  attaching 
to  membership,  and  the  indulgences  which  may  be  gained  by  a  faithful 
performance  of  the  duties  enjoined. 

The  reverend  author  was  professor  of  Rhetoric  Class  at  St.  Ignatius 
in  the  early  '80's. 

The  work  is  for  sale  by  the  Loyola  University  Press;  5c  per  copy; 
IVic  each  in  lots  of  1,000. 
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ST.  IGNATIUS  ACADEMY 

(''The  Scroll,"  the  Academy  paper,  contains  a  more  complete  ac- 
count of  Academy  activities.  It  is  published  quarterly  by  the  students 
of  St.   Ignatius  Academy.     Subscription,  fifty  cents  per  year.) 

Once  more  the  doors  of  St.  Ignatius  Academy  are  thrown  open  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  term  of  1914-15,  but  never  before  in  all  its 
long  and  honorable  history  has  it  reopened  them  with  better  prospects 
for  a  successful  year.  The  five  first  year  classes  are  filled  to  overflowing 
and  even  to  the  fourth  year  the  boys  have  returned  in  increased  numbers: 
registration  in  the  Academy  as  we  go  to  press  is  494.  The  members 
of  the  Frequent  Communion  Guild  have  nearly  doubled  and  the  Junior 
Sodality,  taking  new  life  under  the  guidance  of  Father  Leahey,  gives 
every  indication  of  accomplishing  its  purpose  in  the  Academy.  All  in 
all  this  promises  to  be  a  banner  year  in   St.   Ignatius  Academy  history. 

A  few  changes  have  occurred  in  the  faculty.  Rev.  Father  GroUig, 
S.  J.,  Messrs.  T.  J.  Donnelly,  S.  J.,  Austin  Schmidt,  S.  J.,  and  F. 
J.  Smith,  S.  J.,  have  been  transferred  to  other  fields.  Fathers  Cogley, 
S.  J.,  Talbot.  S.  J.,  Feld,  S.  J.,  Messrs.  Walsh,  Bakewell,  S.  J.,  and 
Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Ehvard  and  Raftry  are  the  new  members  of  the 
faculty. 

Along  with  the  promise  of  a  successful  year  in  the  intellectual  line, 
athletics  also  loom  up  in  stellar  proportions.  The  football  eleven  under 
the  able  direction  of  Coach  Brundage  and  the  captaincy  of  John  Car- 
bery  is  rounding  into  shape:  and  it  is  common  opinion  that  barring  any- 
serious  setback  the  team  ought  to  finish  in  excellent  form.  Though  we 
were  beaten  by  Loyola  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  we  do  not  think 
that  the  result  would  have  been  as  disastrous  had  the  game  been  played 
later  in  the  season.  Although  the  time  for  indoor  basket  ball  is  a  little 
distant,  still  the  hopes  for  pennant  winning  teams  are  high  and  these 
hopes  are  not  built  on   air   castle   foundations. 

And  last,  though  not  least  important  of  the  Academy  activities,  is 
the  Debating  Society.  It  will  begin  the  year  strengthened- by  new  mem- 
bers and  with  a  determination  to  rout  all  its  old  time  opponents. 

^lALCOLM   BOYLE,   Academy,  '15. 


LOYOLA  ACADEMY 

Loyola  Academy  has  one  of  the  most  promising  football  teams  in 
its  history  and  entertains  hopes  of  competing  for  "prep"  honors  at  the 
end  of  the  present  season.  The  fleetness  of  the  backfield,  the  strengtli 
of  the  line,  and  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  team  as  a  whole  tend  to  make 
one  of  the  strongest  aggregations  ever  collected  in  a  local  prep  school. 
Loyola  has  yet  to  feel  the  sting  of  defeat,  while  three  victories  and  two 
tie  scores  redound  to  its  credit.  The  scores  up  to  date  (October  23rd) 
are  as  follows: 

Loyola 31 — Crane    Minors    0 

Loyola 21 — E.    Division    (Milwaukee )   0 

Loyola 7 — Wendell  Phillips    7 

Loyola 33 — St.    Ignatius    Acadcnn- ...   0 

Loyola 0 — Marquette    (  Milwaukee)  .  .   0 
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In  the  early  part  of  December  a  play  entitled  "College  Days"  will 
be  given  by  Loyola  Academy  students  for  the  benefit  of  the  Athletic 
Association. 

The  Sodality  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  Cudahy  chapel  on  September 
21,  under  the  direction  of  Father  Usher,  S.  J.  The  members  of  last 
year's  Sodality  elected  Frank  KuUman,  Prefect,  and  Albert  Cavanaugh 
and  William  Amberg,  Assistant  Prefects;  Jos.  ^lurphy,  Secretary; 
Daniel  Murphy,  Treasurer;  Arthur  Spearman  and  George  Lyman, 
Sacristans;  Ward  Hartke,  George  De  Smet,  Paul  Coleman,  Edgar  Hart- 
ney  and   Chas.   O'Farrell,   Consultors. 

A  few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Academy  faculty.  Father 
P.  Dolan  has?  been  transferred  to  Campion  College,  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis.  Father  O'Callaghan  succeeds  him.  ^Ir.  L.  Puhl  is  at  present 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Creighton  University.  Mr.  Quin  has  gone  to 
St.  Louis  University.  Messrs.  E.  Morgan  and  D.  Shyne  have  been  added 
to   the   faculty. 

J.  WARD  HARTKE,  ACADEMY.  '15. 


y^ithoi^  Do vylid;^'^  t\f o<^]rui^o 


Father  Dowling's  little  booklet,  "Practical  Questions  on  the  So- 
dality," deserves  a  hearty  welcome  from  students  and  sodalists.  It 
treats  in  a  plain,  clear  style  ever};-  phase  of  sodality  life;  for  many  it 
will  throw  new  lights  upon  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  sodality,  the  most 
universal  lay  organization  in  the  Catholic  Church.  For  the  old  sodalist 
and  the  new  recruit,  Father  Dowling's  book  is  of  inestimable  advantage. 
The  author  treats  at  length  of  the  duties  of  Sodalists,  the  benefits  attaching 
to  membership,  and  the  indulgences  which  may  be  gained  by  a  faithful 
performance  of  the  duties  enjoined. 

The  reverend  author  was  professor  of  Rhetoric  Class  at  St.  Ignatius 
in  the  early  '80's. 
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Leo  X,  WlcCivsna,  A,B,  '15 

The  fitful,  sobbing  wind  threnes  of  the  barren  night 
Play  on  adown  deep  corridors  of  starless  skies 
"Wild  wind  notes  of  a  cosmic  flute  in  w^ailing  flight 
To  spirit  ears  afar  in  space,     With  every  rise 
Of  wavering  gale,  the  great  blasts  sway  and  bend 
The  forest's  stubborn  trees  in  loud  antiphony 
That  quavers  off  into  a  soft  diminuend 

And  then  a  single  star  began  its  symphony 

Above  the  Crib,  and  poured  a  flood  of  silent  song 

O'er  all  the  world,  and  stilled  earth's  throbbing  violence 

To  mute,  expectant  calm.     The  hidden  stars  erelong 

Showered  o'er  the  firmament  a  gold  beneficence 

Of  light,  and  choirs  invisible  kept  up  till  morn 

Continual  chant  of  peace  and  joy when  He  was  born. 


JaBties  I ,  Mangaa,  AM^  17 

IT  WAS  the  Uncle.  It  generally  is  the  Uncle.  There  is  a 
place  for  every  relation,  but  Uncles  usually  bob  up  into 
the  spotlight.  Grandfathers  tell  stories  and  give  advice, 
Grandmothers  nurse  you  through  a  spell  of  sickness,  Aunts 
watch  you  and  tell  on  you,  Mothers  present  you  with  love, 
Fathers  set  a  good  example,  other  adult  relations  make  sure  you 
don't  forget  them ;  but  Uncles  are  the  ones  who  leave  the  for- 
tunes. It  is  generally  the  Uncle.  Sometimes  he  has  wandered 
away  and  you  only  find  him  after  his  will  has  been  read;  some- 
times he  stays  near  you,  as  unapproachable  as  Gibraltar;  some- 
times he  gets  married  and  you  lose  hope ;  sometimes  he  tries 
the  races,  and  you  drive  him  from  your  memory ;  sometimes 
your  friend,  sometimes  your  foe ;  at  any  rate,  it  generally  is  the 
Uncle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Ellsworth  had  two  Uncles.  Two 
Uncles  should  have  been  enough ;  but  it  wasn't.  One  day  Mrs. 
Ellsworth,  looking  through  the  family  album,  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  between  her  and  her  husband  they  had  five  Uncles. 
But  only  three  Uncles  are  going  to  come  into  this  story. 

Frank  Ellsworth  had  performed  quite  an  achievement  when 
he  had  won  his  dainty  little  bride.  The  men  folks  had  said  so, 
and  green-eyed  Envy  had  been  restricted  by  no  restraining 
bounds.  It  was  a  like  triumph  for  the  bride.  Frank  Ellsworth 
was  a  man  who  had  been  much  in  demand,  and  wherever  he 
went  broken  hearts  were  a  very  common  thing. 

The  young  couple  had  been  married  a  year  when  they  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  rich  Uncle.  You  have  to  cater  to  Uncles, 
especially  rich  Uncles,  and  Uncle  Tom  was  rich. 

'T  want  to  come  to  see  you  two,"  was  one  of  the  things 
Uncle  Tom  said  in  his  letter.  "It  is  quite  a  time,  my  dearest 
Alice,  since  I  have  gazed  upon  your  beautiful  face,  and  I  would 
at  least  like  to  meet  your  husband  before  I  die.  I  am  getting 
old  and  decrepit,  and  my  seventieth  birthday — " 

"Alice,"  broke  in  Frank,  "just  what  is  Uncle  Tom's  status?" 

"Uncle  Tom,"  said  Alice,  half  closing  her  eyes,  and  think- 
ing hard,  "is  as  rich  as  heaven !  Millions,  decillions,  cotillions, 
and   postilions — that's    Uncle   Tom  !" 
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"Is  his  heart  in  the  right  place?" 

"Well,  Frank,  I  can't  say  much  for  his  heart.  Five  years 
ago  I  saw  him  last,  and  he  was  pretty  cranky  then.  You  know, 
he's  old,  and  having  had  nearly  every  disease  under  the  sun, 
he  is  sort  of  peevish  and  implacable  at  times.  But,  remember, 
I'm  his  closest  relative,  and  he  really  won't  last  much  longer." 

"How  wicked  of  you,  Alice!  We  must  wish  him  good  luck 
and  good  health  as  long  as  he  lives;  but  then,  as  you  say — " 

"Frank,  you'll  have  to  make  an  impression  on  him.  It  will 
be  a  case  of  delicate  manipulation  of  our  best  service  toward 
his  tendencies  and  habits.  If  he  wants  to  smoke  your  pipe,  let 
him  smoke  it;  if  he  wants  to  wear  your  slippers,  let  him  wear 
them—" 

"Alice,  my  darling,  tell  me  quick.  Is  he  such  an  ogre,  such 
a  tyrant,  such  a  heartless  czar,  as  to  demand  these  things?  My 
pipe  !     My  own,  sweet,  individual  pipe  !" 

"Oh,  he'll  ask  for  your  pipe  right  off,  and  he'll  probably 
break  it  after  a  day  or  two ;  his  hands  are  so  unsteady,  and  his 
teeth  are  all  decayed !  We  must  put  up  with  his  whims  for  a 
short  time." 

"Has  he  any  more  whims?" 

"Oh,  bunches !  He  is  a  man  mechanically  inclined,  and  he'll 
require  your  watch  to  see  if  he  can  take  it  apart  and  put  it 
together  again,  as  he  has  so  many  other  watches.  I'll  bet  he 
can  tie  a  knot  in  any  of  your  pet  neckties  that's  impossible  to 
undo.  And  you  mustn't  get  mad  if  he  opens  your  mail  in  the 
mornings." 

"My  mail !  My  ties !  My  watch !  Good  Lord,  can  I  stand 
it?  I  almost  think  that  I'd  as  soon  lose  the  fortune  as  go  through 
it  all." 

'    "Courage,  Frank.    He  won't  stay  more  than  a  few  weeks." 

But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Frank  was  downcast,  for  the 
future  held  a  dark  outlook  for  him.  In  his  mind  he  pictured  his 
familiar  belongings  being  outraged  by  an  overbearing  Uncle  who 
had  the  upper  hand  for  the  time  being.  A  man  may  snicker  at 
a  woman's  powder  and  puffs;  he  may  turn  up  his  nose  in  disdain 
at  rats  and  brooches  and  old  lace ;  he  may  laugh  as  a  child  plays 
with  its  toys,  and  wonder  what  he  ever  saw  in  it  when  he  was  a 
lad;  he  is  apt  to  chuckle  over  the  stupidity  of  a  high  school  girl 
as  she  pores  over  volume  after  volume  of  amorous  fiction  ;  he 
will  ridicule  the  habits  and  eccentricities  of  everyone  else,  but 
just  as  soon  as  you  venture  upon  his  domain,  or  trifle  with  those 
things  which  he  holds  dear  to  his  heart,  he  is  turned  into  a  resent- 
ful tiger,  furious  with  frenzy,  and  his  anger  and  revenge  run  wild 
at  the  sacrilege  which  has  been  perpetrated  against  him. 
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That  was  the  way  Frank  Ellsworth  felt.  But  he  was  help- 
less. He  had  no  comeback.  Two  equal  and  opposite  forces  were 
working  upon  him  while  the  reaction  was  taking  his  breath  away. 

In  the  course  of  time  Uncle  Tom  came.  The  Ellsworths 
greeted  him  with  much  gusto  and  festivity,  and  Uncle  Tom  felt 
quite  honored. 

"Do  you  know,  Frank,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Ellsworth  familiarly, 
"I  like  your  looks ;  I  sort  o'  take  to  you  at  first  sight.  Now.  my 
boy,  would  you  mind  sitting  for  a  short  sketch  that  I  want  to 
make  of  you?     I'm  quite  an  artist,  you  know." 

"Why  sure,  Uncle  Tom,"  said  Frank;  "but  Alice  never  told 
me  you  could  draw." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  so  very  good;  but  it  comes  to  me  natural  and 
I'll  make  a  fine  representation  of  you.  But  first  let  me  smoke 
your  favorite  pipe ;  I'd  like  to  see  if  your  taste  conforms  with 
mine." 

Frank  was  prepared  and  he  stood  it  like  a  soldier,  although 
it  got  deeply  under  his  skin.  In  the  short  space  of  a  day  he  dis- 
covered that  this  unbearable  Uncle  had  a  very  large  assortment 
of  fancies,  and  that,  though  he  did  his  best  to  please  the  old  man, 
he  knew  that  it  was  cutting  him  and  that  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  he  should  rebel  at  the  tyranny. 

At  the  office,  next  day,  there  was  a  very  important  deal  to 
be  closed,  and  it  would  have  been  closed,  and  all  would  have 
gone  along  nicely  had  not  Uncle  Tom  peremptorily  demanded 
that  Frank  stay  home  the  whole  day  and  read  the  Bible  to  him. 
An  explosion  was  imminent,  and  for  a  moment  the  wills  of  the 
two  men  engaged  in  a  silent  duel,  when  Alice  appeared  and  tided 
matters  over,  while  the  deal  went  to  the  blazes.  But  Frank  re- 
membered, and  Uncle  Tom  would  not  let  him  forget,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  week  the  two  were  at  sword's  point. 

Alice,  too,  had  received  her  share  of  abuse.  Uncle  Tom  had 
a  faculty  of  annoying  everyone  whom  he  came  in  contact  with. 
At  times  he  was  very  sarcastic  to  his  niece,  and  he  invariably 
would  require  her  personally  to  wait  upon  him.  He  was  not  too 
old  to  play  jokes  on  her.  Once  he  placed  one  of  her  best  mirrors 
on  the  perilous  edge  of  a  table  at  which  she  sat,  and  then,  when 
she  stirred  the  table  the  least  bit.  the  mirror  fell  to  the  floor  and 
smashed  into  a  million  pieces.  Alice  was  frightfully  superstitious 
and  she  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "You  horrid  old  thing!"  and 
wept  for  half  an  hour  afterward. 

So  this  was  the  state  of  things  after  a  week  of  Uncle  Tom. 
Nerves  were  on  edge,  hearts  had  been  wounded,  endurance  was 
succumbing,  patience  had  fled  before  abuse,  the  goal  of  reward 
seemed  far  in  the  distance. 
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At  this  stage  you  must  admit  Uncle  Felix  into  the  story. 
Uncle  Felix  was  Uncle  on  Frank's  side,  and  his  fortune  was  easily 
in  seven  figures.    The  telegram  ran : 

"Come  to  me,  Frank,  and  bring  wife.  Am  about  to  kick  in, 
and  I  must  see  you  two  once  more." 

Alice  and  Frank  pored  over  it  and  rejoiced,  that  is,  not 
exactly  rejoiced,  but  were  in  a  measure  relieved. 

"A  godsend!"  breathed  Frank. 

"Oh,  Frank,  how  could  you?     Your  own  flesh  and  blood!" 

"Why,  Alice,  I  wasn't  referring  to  Uncle  Felix.  Think  of 
our  release  from  Uncle  Tom  !" 

Uncle  Tom  had  been  eavesdropping,  and  he  suddenly  entered 
the  room. 

"What  have  you  there?"  he  asked  imperatively.  "Let  me 
see  it." 

"Air.  Uncle  Tom,"  said  Frank,  as  a  sudden  wave  of  inde- 
pendence swept  over  him,  "I  will  not.  I  say  absolutely  I  will 
not.  Your  impertinence  is  overwhelming.  Who  are  you  that  you 
should  deign  to  violate  the  sacred  precincts  of  a  personal  com- 
munication? W^hy  should  you  want  to  know  what  is  in  my 
hand?    A  man  of  your  age — " 

"Mr.  Frank  Ellsworth,"  said  Uncle  Tom,  "are  you,  or  are 
you  not  going  to  let  me  see  what  you  have  in  your  hand?  I  have 
my  will  in  my  suitcase  and  I  swear  that  this  very  night — " 

"Do  what  you  want  with  the  will.  It's  no  affair  of  mine.  I 
have  more  than  one  Uncle  to  care  for  me." 

"Such  impertinence !  I  am  going  to  leave  this  house  right 
now." 

"Do,"  acquiesced  Frank,  "but  know  that  you  drove  yourself 
away,  and  not  I." 

Uncle  Tom  went,  and  Alice  spoke  to  Frank. 

"Dearie,  don't  vou  think  that  vou  were  a  little  harsh  with 
him?" 

"No,  not  a  bit.  Come  on,  xA.lice,  we  have  just  time  to  catch 
the  7:07  for  Uncle  Felix's  town." 

The  train  sped  them  on  their  journey  to  the  bedside  of 
Uncle  Felix.  Old  age  had  called  Uncle  Felix  for  its  victim  and, 
after  the  breakdown,  the  doctor  gave  him  two  days  to  live.  Uncle 
Felix  took  it  calmly,  his  only  wish  being  that  he  should  see  his 
niece  and  nephew  before  he  passed  away.  But  during  his  youth. 
Uncle  Felix  had  been  a  strong  man,  and  his  will  had  been  of 
iron,  and  it  had  been  a  very  difficult  thing  to  put  him  on  his 
back.  Then,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed,  thinking  of  what  was  to  come 
and  how  he  should  meet  his  death,  of  a  sudden  the  old  fire  rose 
up  in  him  and  set  his  shattered  frame  a-tingling  with  the  enthu- 
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siasm  of  it.  What  of  old  age?  What  of  the  two  days  the 
doctor  had  allowed?  What  of  the  course  of  nature,  what  of 
knotted  limbs? 

The  will  was  there,  and  will,  you  know,  is  invincible.  He 
sat  up  in  bed  while  the  nurse  rushed  over  to  him. 

"Lie  down,  sir,  or  you  will  not  even  live  to  see  your  niece 
and  nephew.    There,  lie  down  like  a  good  patient." 

"I  will  not  lie  down !  I  will  not  die !  I  will  live  for  ten 
more  years!  Who  said  I  was  going  to  die?  If  that  doctor  was 
here  now,  I  would  wring  his  neck  for  him.  Get  out  of  this 
room,  nurse;  I  am  going  to  dress  myself." 

Will  had  turned  the  trick.  Will,  all  powerful  Will,  had 
combatted  and  triumphed  over  Fate. 

When  Frank  and  Alice  Ellsworth  arrived,  Uncle  Felix  met 
them  at  the  door. 

"Why,  Uncle,"  gasped  Frank,  "I  thought  you  were  sick!" 

'T  never  felt  better  in  my  life,  my  boy.  That  doctor  had 
me  thinking  I  was  pretty  near  gone  until  I  began  to  consider 
for  myself,  and  I  immediately  disproved  him.  You  thought  you 
were  coming  to  see  a  dying  man,  but  you'll  admit  I'm  pretty 
live  right  now,  won't  you?" 

"My  gracious.  Uncle  Felix,"  spoke  up  Alice,  "you  had  us 
terribly  frightened." 

"I  know  it.  I  was  a  fool  to  believe  them.  But  now  I  feel 
sure  that  I  can  last  for  ten  years  more." 

"Make  it  twenty.  Uncle,"  said  Frank,  and  he  sighed  a  silent 
sigh. 

The  night  they  passed  at  their  Uncle's  residence,  and  then 
the  husband  and  wife  went  home  again.  They  were  tired  and 
downhearted  and,  though  they  may  not  have  admitted  it,  they 
were  a  trifle  disappointed.  Uncle  Felix  had  seemed  a  sure  thing, 
and  they  had  been  relying  on  him  to  make  them  independent 
of  Uncle  Tom ;  but  he  had  fallen  down  on  them,  that  is,  he  had 
stood  up,  and  left  them  in  a  terrible  predicament. 

Uncle  Tom  and  his  stupendous  fortune  had  been  lost  for- 
ever. Uncle  Felix  was  confident  of  surviving  for  at  least  ten 
more  years. 

"Alice,"  said  Mr.  Ellsworth,  "don't  you  think  we  have 
bungled  it  all?" 

"I  do,  Frank;  but  we  must  accept  our  luck  as  it  comes." 

"Why  were  Uncles  ever  invented?  All  they  do  is  to  cause 
worry  to  waiting  relatives.  I'll  admit  we  could  have  handled 
Uncle  Tom  more  skillfully,  but  he  certainly  deserved  all  he  got." 

"Oh,  Hubby,  there's  no  use  grieving  over  it  all.  Let's  forget 
all  about  Uncles." 
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There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and  a  maid  handed  in  a 
yellow  slip  of  paper  on  a  plate. 

"Maybe  Uncle  Tom  has  relented!" 

"Or  perhaps  poor  Uncle  Felix  has  died !" 

They  read : 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellsworth :  We  take  this  opportunity  of  in- 
forming you  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Davis,  your  Uncle, 
whose  will,  as  executors  of  his  estate,  we  have  read,  and  who 
bequeaths  all  his  property  to  you,  amounting  to  several  millions. 
We  trust  that  we  will  see  you  at  an  early  date  in  order  to  settle 
affairs  speedily.  Yours  truly, 

Shaffner  &  Crowley, 

Attorneys  at  Law." 


WANTED-AMBITION 

Wm.  G.  Martin-Greenaway,  M.D.  '18 

What's  that— down  on  your  luck? 

Well  so  am  L 
But  that's  no  cause  to  hang 

Around  and  sigh. 
What  if  you've  had  a  stumble  and  a  fall; 
Have  you  a  right  to  drop  your  eyes  and  call 

The  world  awry? 

You're  up  against  it— eh? 

Well,  do  you  think 
That  all  the  world  is  floating 

While  you  sink? 
Haven't  you  seen  it's  Nature's  way  to  span 
The  gulf  between  a  coward  and  a  man 

With  Trouble's  link  ? 

The  luck's  against  you  now. 

Well,  up  and  fight. 
That  is  the  finest  method 

In  your  plight. 
And  when  you've  fought  I'll  wager  you  will  find 
The  world  by  reason  of  the  clouds  behind, 

Is  doubly  bright. 


m 


Fosepti  Byrnes,  A«B«  li 


Hark!  in  frenzied  chorus  pealing 

From  the  great  cathedral  tower, 
"What  a  flood  of  sound  comes  reeling 

Clear  upon  the  frosty  hour! 
How  the  happy  music  merges 

"With  the  sunlight,  as  they  swing 
In  the  cleansing,  sweet  asperges 

Of  their  blessed  burgeoning! 
How  they  borrow  joy  of  sorrow! 

How  they  clamor  and  they  sing:  — 

Rejoice!  Rejoice!  L,et  every  mortal  voice 

Give  honor  to  the  new-horn  King!" 

II 

Duty  calls  us,  fain  to  linger 

Till  the  last,  glad  echo  flee; 
Distance  lays  a  muffled  finger 

On  their  vibrant  ecstacy; 
Still,  in  faint,  insistent  warning, 

W^e  can  hear  the  joy- bells  fling 
Afar  upon  the  morning 

Their  exultant  paeaning. 
Dooming  sorrow^  till  the  morrow^, 

As  they  clamor  and  they  sing: — 

"Rejoice!  O,  rejoice!  Let  every  earthly  voice 

Give  honor,   all  due  honor,  to  the  nevp^-born  King!" 


Lanil)€rt  K,  J  layss,  A.B.  ^5 

^^ y^^OOD  NIGHT,"  she  said,  "Tomorrow  and  then— 

I  -w-  "Good  night,"  I  answered,  breaking  in  on  her  and 
^^*^  kissing  her  upturned  cheeks.  Then  I  fled  into  the 
night  lest  my  fears  should  prompt  me  to  speak  what 
they  bade.  She  stood  in  the  door,  waving  good-bye  with  the 
joy  of  the  morrow  in  her  heart  and  a  smile  of  hope  on  her  lips. 
The  heavy  chill  fog  enveloped  me,  but  I  burned  with  a  fever- 
On  I  went,  quickening  my  pace  with  every  step,  choking  back 
the  words  that  beat  on  my  lips  for  utterance.  I  tried  to  reason, 
but  my  thoughts  were  incoherent.  Three  long  weeks,  ever  since 
the  announcement  of  our  wedding  day,  I  had  been  haunted  with 
a  frightful  premonition  that  defied  all  my  powers  to  shake. 
Something  seemed  to  warn  me  not  to  take  the  step.  A  hidden 
voice  seemed  to  whisper,  "Take  care !  Take  care !  It  is  not  yet 
too  late !"  And  now  on  the  eve  of  the  great  day,  a  deluge  of 
vague  fears  swept  away  all  my  hope.  And  I  was  tempted  to 
tell  all,  to  renounce  all,  to  retrace  my  steps  before  it  was  too 
late. 

Old  Trinity  struck  midnight  as  I  weakly  picked  my  way 
up  the  steps  of  my  apartment.  The  twelve  long  booms  seemed 
to  usher  in  a  day  of  sorrow,  seemed  to  cry  out  one  final  solemn 
warning.  My  valet  met  me  at  the  door,  took  my  coat  and  hat, 
brought  my  dressing  gown,  and  made  me  comfortable  in  the 
great  arm  chair  beside  the  reading  table. 

"Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.   Kennedy?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing  at  all,  James — only — is  everything  ready  for  the 
morning?" 

"Yes,  sir;  your  clothes  are  all  set  out." 

"Have  my  machine  here  early,  James — about  eight  o'clock." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And,  James." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I'll  call  you  in  the  morning  when  I  need  you." 

"All  right,  sir!       Good  night." 
a,       "Good  night,  James." 

"  The  door  closed  behind  him  and  I  was  left  alone.  I  picked 
up  a  newspaper  in  a  vain  attempt  to  divert  my  thoughts  and 
scanned  the  headlines.  The  first  that  met  my  eyes  was  this 
announcement: 
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MISS  ADAMS  TO  WED 

Tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock,  Miss  Alice  Adams,  of 
this  city,  will  be  married  to  Mr.  John  Chadwick  Kennedy," 
of   Covington,   Ky.,   in   St.    Patrick's   Cathedral. 

The  print  grew  blurred ;  I  could  read  no  farther.  I  turned 
the  lamp  low  and  settled  down  to  review  the  past,  to  find  if  I 
could  discover  any  foundation  for  the  terrible  intimation  that 
haunted  me. 

But  my  life  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  As  long  as 
I  could  remember  my  father  and  I,  with  our  old  servant  Eph, 
had  lived  in  Covington.  In  fact  this  was  my  first  trip  out  of 
the  state.  Just  a  year  ago  I  had  graduated  in  law  and  my 
father  being  too  old  to  travel  with  me,  had  sent  me  abroad  on 
a  vacation.  As  for  my  meeting  with  Alice,  it  was  no  different 
from  any  of  those  other  chance  meetings  in  which  one  comes 
upon  the  girl  of  his  choice.  We  became  acquainted  on  the 
steamer  coming  home,  and  before  we  had  landed  were  engaged. 
I  took  up  apartments  temporarily  in  New  York.  And  here  I 
was,  and  my  wedding  day  at  hand. 

I  sat  pondering  for  some  time.  With  each  succeeding 
moment  my  fears  grew  greater  and  greater.  They  took  definite 
forms,  forms  hideous  and  monstrous.  I  could  see  them  waiting 
for  me  with  outstretched  arms  and  glaring  eyes,  beckoning  to 
me,   calling  me,   leading   me   on   to   certain   destruction. 

In  desperation  I  sprang  to  the  window.  Below  lay  the 
•  city  wrapped  in  its  mysterious  blanket  of  fog.  All  was  dark 
save  here  and  there  a  yellow  patch  that  gleamed  on  the  murky 
background,  and  a  misty  double  row  of  street  arcs  that  shone 
like  so  many  clouded  moons.  A  damp  gust  swept  in  the  half 
open  window  and  lapped  my  burning  cheeks.  It  cooled  me, 
soothed  me  and  invited  me  out  into  the  night.  And  so  into 
the  night  I  went  fleeing  from  myself  and  the  vagaries  of  my 
brain. 

II. 

I  paused  on  the  lower  step  uncertain  which  direction  to 
take.  A  taxi  swept  by  and  disappeared  in  the  gloom.  The 
boisterous  laughter  of  its  occupants  died  away  and  the  quiet 
that  followed  only  served  to  accentuate  the  indescribable  sense 
of  lonesomeness  the  deserted  street  had  forced  upon  me.  Per- 
haps this  was  why  I  started  when  I  felt  a  cold  clammy  hand 
slip  into  mine  and  heard  a  muffled  yet  strangely  familiar  voice 
say:      "John    Kennedy,    I   believe?" 
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He  looked  a  part  of  the  night  itself  stooping  there  beneath 
the  weight  of  his  huge  great  coat,  his  head  topped  with  a  soft 
black  hat  from  beneath  which  peeped  a  few  stray  locks  of 
gray.  Of  his  features  I  could  discern  nothing.  The  hat  brim 
shaded  the  upper  half  of  his  face,  and  his  mouth  and  chin  were 
lost  in  the  heavy  folds  of  a  coarse  black  scarf.  Try  as  I  might 
I  could  not  place  him.  He  seemed  uncanny,  mysteriously 
uncanny.  And  yet  the  voice,  hoarse  and  smothered  as  it  was, 
had  a  familiar  ring  in  it. 

"Yes,  I  am  John  Kennedy,"  I  replied,  and  I  was  conscious 
of  a  trembling  in  my  voice. 

"Come  with  me,"  he  commanded. 

"With  you!     Where?     For  what?" 

"Come  with  me  and  ask  no  questions,  your  happiness  de- 
pends upon  it." 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  uncertain  what  to  do.  Then 
curiosity  and  some  indefinable  appeal  in  this  strange  visitant 
of  the  fog  lured  me  on.  And  locked  arm  in  arm  we  turned 
down  the  avenue. 

We  hurried  along  in  silence.  Only  the  monotonous  patter 
of  our  feet  and  the  sputtering  of  the  great  arc  lamps  as  we 
passed  by  broke  the  quiet  of  the  city.  He  spoke  not  a  word. 
He  looked  neither  to  right  nor  left,  but  trotted  confidently  along 
guiding  me  around  corners  and  up  the  poorly  lighted  side- 
streets.  The  night  grew  colder.  The  heavy  mist  turned  to  a 
steady  rain.  I  felt  an  impatient  tug  at  my  arm  to  quicken  my 
pace.  But  the  rain  blinded  me  and  I  pushed  on  breathless  and 
exhausted. 

How  long  or  how  far  we  travelled  I  know  not.  But  sud- 
denly he  stopped  before  a  large  stone  building  that  reared  itself 
four  full  stories  above  the  street.  Great  stone  steps  led  up  to 
the  entrance  above  which  glittered  in  the  street  light  a  gilt 
sign.  It  read,  "New  York  Foundling's  Home."  I  looked  ques- 
tioningly  at  the  sign,  but  all  timidity  left  me  as  I  followed  him 
up  the  stairs  and  through  the  great  door  that  yielded  to  his 
touch. 

We  crept  noiselessly  along  a  dark  narrow  corridor  to  a 
dimly  lighted  office  at  the  other  end.  It  was  a  small  room  with 
two  large  windows  on  one  side  and  a  vault  on  the  other,  stand- 
ing wide  upon  its  hinges.  A  shaded  reading  lamp  rested  on 
the  littered  desk  and  but  dimly  lighted  the  room,  revealing  the 
few  straight  backed  chairs,  the  great  bookcase  strung  all  along 
one  of  the  walls,  and  the  innumerable  dustcovered  ledgers  that 
lined  the  shelves  of  the  vault. 

My  curiosity  would  contain  itself  no  longer. 
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"What  does  this  mean,"  I  asked,  "bringing  me  to  such  a 
place  at  this  hour  of  the  night?" 

He  entered  the  vault,  dragged  one  of  the  ponderous  ledgers 
from  its  place  and  laid  it  open  on  the  desk  before  he  replied: 
"You  have  trusted  me  this  far,  trust  me  still.  It  had  to  be 
tonight." 

He  bent  over  the  book  fingering  the  pages  feverishly.  A 
clock  on  the  mantle  slowly  ticked  away  the  seconds.  It  seemed 
an  interminable  time  before  the  shuf^ing  of  the  pages  ceased 
and  he  beckoned  me  to  him.  My  heart  beat  fast  as  eagerly, 
expectantly,  I  bent  over  his  shoulder  and  read : 

Admitted— June  30th,  1889: 

Alice  Barstow — Age  1  year,  3  mos. 

John  Barstow — Age  1  yr.,  3  mos. 
Parents — John    and    Mary    Barstow.      Deceased. 
Relatives — None. 

Alice  Barstow  adopted  by  j\Irs.  Martin  Adams 
of  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4th,  1890. 

John  Barstow  adopted  by  Chadwick  Kennedy 
of  Covington,  Ky.,  Feb.  6th,  1890. 

I  had  read  it  through  before  the  awful  truth  dawned  upon 
me.  Then  it  came  like  a  blow.  Dazedly  I  reeled  and  caught 
the  desk  for  support.  Anger  and  terror  surged  up  in  one  mighty 
passion  and  I  turned  on  my  companion  who  stood  facing  me 
in  the  doorway.  "It's  a  lie,  it's  a  lie!"  I  shrieked.  His  bony 
hand  pointed  threateningly  towards  me.  His  eyes  in  the 
shadow  glittered  like  bits  of  polished  steel  and  I  cowered  before 
their  gaze.  Then  he  spoke,  his  voice  sounded  hollow  and  far 
away.  And  to  my  terror  I  heard  those  solemn,  those  haunting 
words  of  warning  that  had  come  so  often  in  the  past:  "Take 
care!    Take  care!    It  is  not  yet  too  late!" 

Suddenly  the  scarf  dropped  from  his  face  and  his  hat  tilted 
back  exposing  his  features  to  the  light.  One  instant  only  he 
stood !  One  glimpse  only  I  caught.  Then  I  tottered  towards 
hirn  with  outstretched  arms,  my  voice  breaking  in  hideous  pierc- 
ing screams.  "Father!  Father!"  I  cried.  But  the  room  turned 
black,  the  floor  rose  to  meet  me  and  I  swooned  away. 

HI. 

A  clammy  sensation  as  of  being  wrapped  in  wet  sheets 
aroused  me.  I  sat  with  my  damp  overcoat  clinging  to  me  in 
heavy  folds  and  the  chill  morning  air  beating  in  on  me  through 
the  half  open  window.  My  brain  was  a  chaos.  Slowly,  very 
slowly,  the  events  of  the  night  took  order.     Then  as  the  terrible 
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realization  of  what  the  night  had  revealed  came  to  mind  I  started 
from  the  chair  and  looked  about.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked 
again.  Yes,  this  was  my  own  apartment.  There  was  the  lamp 
burning  low  as  I  had  left  it.  There  was  my  chair  drawn  up 
close  to  the  table.  And  the  bright  morning  sun  beat  smilingly 
in  on  all. 

The  door-bell  rang.  I  heard  the  valet  shuffle  up  the  long 
hall  to  the  speaking  tube.  Presently  he  rapped  sharply  on  my 
living  room  door. 

"Mr.  Kennedy,"  he  called. 

"Come  in,"  I  answered. 

"A  telegram  for  you,  sir." 

I  took  it,  hastily  tore  it  open  and  read : 

"Your  father  died  last  night  at  12  o'clock. 

Eph." 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS 
Francis  T.  Sujak,  A.B.  '17 

While  twinkling  stars  their  endless  vigils  keep, 
And  night  the  peaceful  village  binds  in  sleep, 

Afar  yon  Christmas  bells  begin  to  ring. 
And  to  the  world  the  happy  tidings  bring 

That  Christ  is  born. 

How  soft  the  music  of  their  well-tuned  peals 
Along  the  brooding,  midnight  stillness  steals, 

And  like  the  herald-angel  with  potent  voice 
Assembles  all  to  prayer  and  to  rejoice, 

For  Christ  is  born. 


Sm®ii  J,  Walsli,  AoBo  'IS 

A  column  stretches  through  the  years, 

With  martial  strain 

And  untold  pain 
To  fill  this  life  with  bitter  tears. 
All  dead  are  those  of  this  proud  host 
All  perished  in  the  van  of  strife, 
The  picked  of  men,  the  nations'  boast. — 
Oh,  withered  flowers  of  glorious  life. 
Through  ages  you  have  fed  the  fire 
Of  battles'  endless,  fierce  desire! 
An  hundred  thousand  miles  the  line. 
And  million  glitt'ring  arms  that  shine 
On  conquerors  and  conquered  bold. 
Ah,  blood,  that  hast  in  rivers  rolled 
Shall  that  red  ocean  never  fill? 
The  crimson  tide,  be  never  still? 
Ye  were  many — who  now  are  none 
Proud  in  strength  as  Lucifer! 
Alexander,  you  were  one 
Driven  on  by  glory's  spur 
"Who,  indeed,  the  world  defied — 
Yet,  how  very  young  you  died. 
Caesar, — even  Hannibal — 
So  in  truth  w^e  all  must  fall. 
Bugles  sound  and  nations  tremble 
New  recruits  in  rank  assemble 
Now  again  must  slaughter  flourish? 
Europe  hold!    Thy  legions  perish. 


Tlie  Poetry  of  Coventry  l^nticiore 

Joseph  Byrnes,  A,B,  '15 

POETRY  is  a  word  which  means  many  things  to  many 
men,  wherefore  it  has  ever  defied  definition.  To  many  it 
means  a  gilded  pageant,  its  numbers  marching  in  splendid 
procession,  its  stately  trappings  gorgeous  with  bizarre 
colour  and  jeweled  phrase,  its  music  the  fanfare  of  trumpets. 
But  to  some  few  poetry  means  more  than  a  mere  external  show, 
tickling  the  senses  through  the  imagination.  For  them  poetry 
is  the  master-musician  evoking  strange  and  sweet  emotions  in 
the  hearer ;  it  is  the  little  door  beyond  which  lies  the  enchanted 
country ;  the  secret  path  up  the  mountain  from  whose  summit 
life  is  revealed  in  new  and  awe-inspiring  panorama. 

Those  who  recognize  these  functions  of  poetry  will  feel  a 
particular  pleasure  on  discovering  the  poetry  of  Coventry  Pat- 
more.  They  will  find  in  him  a  singer  whose  fame  is  far  from 
being  the  measure  of  his  greatness.  By  critics  he  has  been 
ignored  or  misrepresented.  Alice  Meynell  remarks  that,  as 
through  his  earlier  series,  "The  Angel  in  the  House,"  he  became 
the  most  popular  of  poets,  so  through  his  later  and  more  signifi- 
cant volume,  "To  the  Unknown  Eros."  he  became  the  most  un- 
popular. He  is  cherished  by  the  few ;  unknown  to  the  many. 
Yet  on  the  merits  of  his  magnificent  odes,  it  can  safely  be 
asserted  that  Patmore  ranks  second  only  to  Francis  Thompson 
as  the  most  spiritual  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Coventry  Kearsey  Patmore  was  born  at  Woodford  in 
Essex,  England,  on  July  23,  1823.  His  father  was  a  literary  man 
of  considerable  repute  and  an  intimate  of  all  the  writers  of  his 
day.  After  a  desultory  education  he  decided  upon  a  literary 
career,  and  in  1844  published  his  first  volume  of  poems.  These 
efforts  betray  the  usual  imperfections  of  youth,  possessing,  how- 
ever, a  gleam  of  inspiration  which  led  Thackeray  and  others  to 
predict  his  future  genius.  They  also  served  to  admit  him  to 
the  charmed  circle  of  Tennyson,  Browning  and  the  Rossettis. 

His  critics  were  not  deceived  in  their  estimate.  In  1854  the 
publication  of  a  small  volume  containing  the  first  part  of  "The 
Angel  in  the  House"  won  him  instant  recognition  as  a  poet. 
"The  Angel  in  the  House"  is  a  metrical  tale  wherein  the  hero 
tells  with  simple  directness  and  poetic  fervor  the  wooing  and 
winning  of  his  bride.     In  setting  and  spirit  the  tale  is  at  once 
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idyllic  and  modern.  Interspersed  among  the  stanzas  are  "brief 
meditations,  now  grave,  now  epigrammatically  witty  on  the  pro- 
founder  significance  of  love  and  marriage."  These  he  termed 
preludes;  they  sound  the  distinctive  note  of  each  succeeding 
■canto. 

"The  Angel  in  the  House"  deserved  and  received  wide  atten- 
tion not  only  on  account  of  its  poetic  beauty  but  because  it  was 
partly  an  experiment.  Patmore  had  joined  with  Rossetti  and 
others  to  form  the  Pre-Raphaelite  School,  that  famed  revolt 
against  the  traditional  classicism  which  was  stifling  the  arts. 
They  aimed  to  imitate  Nature  directly  as  their  own  eyes  beheld 
iier;  they  were  the  first  modern  realists. 

In  poetry  Tennyson  had  already  tried  to  apply  this  theory 
in  his  studies  of  peasant  life,  but  with  unequal  success.  It 
lacked  verisimilitude  because  he  was  not  himself  a  peasant;  he 
•could  not  feel  their  emotions  as  Burns  did.  Patmore  now 
•essayed  to  practice  the  theory,  but  he  chose  his  own  social 
stratum  for  his  subject  and  he  succeeded.  Treating  of  the  life 
lie  knew  best,  he  could  introduce  the  modern  setting  without 
destroying  the  poetic  atmosphere.  Hence  in  "The  Angel  in 
the  House"  we  see  the  departure  of  trains,  the  quiet  domestic 
life  of  country  families,  the  appearance  of  friends,  rivals,  sar- 
castic relatives — all  without  any  sense  of  incongruity.  Patmore 
had  the  vision  to  see  that  these  were  but  the  accidents  of  modern 
life,  and,  properly  subordinated,  did  not  hinder  that  play  of 
emotion  which  is  the  essence  of  poetry  in  all  ages.  For  instance, 
a  departing  train  does  not  shatter  the  illusion  of  poetry,  when 
it  is  described  thus : 

"The  bell  rang,  and  with  shrieks  like  death, 

Link  catching  link,  the  long  array 
With  ponderous  pulse  and  fiery  breath, 
Proud  of  its  burthen,  swept  away." 

But  "The  Angel  in  the  House"  is  more  than  the  mere  ve- 
hicle for  a  theory.  It  reveals  Patmore  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
•educated  classes,  a  skilled  and  subtle  painter  of  the  delicate 
shades  of  emotion  which  color  the  inner  life  of  the  cultured. 
The  story  interest  of  the  poem  is  slight ;  its  beauty  lies  largely 
in  the  vivid  analysis  of  young  love — of  its  sudden  hopes,  its 
clouding  fears  and  deep  despairs — in  its  elevation  of  tone  and 
spiritual  beauty,  and  in  the  philosophic  meditations  of  its  Pre- 
ludes. Under  his  sure  hand,  the  foreshadowing  and  birth  of  first 
affection,  the  petty  trials  and  defeats  of  love,  its  quiet  fruition 
and  tranquil  triumph — these  form  a  theme  no  less  idyllic  and 
delightful  because  it  is  set  amid  the  familiar  background  of 
English  country  life  and  presents  to   us   Honor  for   Amaryllis 
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and  cultured  Felix  for  the  classic  shepherd  Corydon. 

In  this,  as  in  many  another  case,  greatness  was  immediately 
hailed  by  the  truly  great.  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Ruskin  and  Au- 
brey De  Vere,  among  others,  praised  the  poem  in  most  glowing 
terms.  So  rigid  an  adherent  of  the  classics  as  Walter  Savage 
Landor  wrote:  "I  rejoice  to  find  that  Poetry  has  come  out 
again  safe  from  rickety  halls  and  musty  armour,  and  that  Love 
has  dight  his  wings  and  cooled  his  tender  feet  in  our  pure 
streams." 

In  a  further  experiment  Patmore  was  less  successful.  Under 
the  title  "The  Victories  of  Love"  he  attempted  to  cast  the  sequel 
to  "The  Angel  in  the  House"  in  the  form  of  letters.  Though 
executed  with  his  customary  art,  they  show  how  far  removed  is 
the  cramping  formality  of  the  letter  from  the  domain  of  poetry. 

In  subjective  poetry  the  poem  is  often  the  man,  and  this  is 
largely  true  of  Patmore.  His  works  reflect  strongly  his  indi- 
viduality. In  their  healthy  tone  and  serenity  is  seen  the  high 
excellence  of  his  life ;  their  pervasive  tenderness  and  delicacy  of 
sentiment  limn  the  nobility  of  his  ideals  and  affections. 

One  other  characteristic  of  Patmore  stands  out  in  both  "The 
Angel  in  the  House"  and  the  latter  odes.  This  is  his  philosophy 
of  life,  a  theme  which  would  require  volumes  to  exhaust.  Enough 
to  say  that  it  was  a  philosophy  of  love ;  he  conceived  of  the  uni- 
verse as  founded  immediately  upon  human  love  and  ultimately 
upon  love  divine.  This  was  his  incessant  theme ;  he  brought  to 
enrich  it  all  the  wealth  of  his  poetic  mind,  and,  in  his  odes  at 
least,  has  presented  it  in  such  dignity  and  mystical  glory  that  he 
has  been  immortalized  by  his  theme. 

His  odes,  this  "small  bundle  of  undying  songs,"  appeared 
in  1877  under  the  title  "To  the  Unknown  Eros."  Written  in  the 
exaltation  of  spirit  which  followed  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  they  are  the  last  and  most  perfect  fruit  of  his  genius. 
Some  of  these  odes  are  matchless  in  their  vivid,  almost  sensuous 
expression  of  lofty,  mystical  thought.  In  his  earlier  poem  he 
was  joyous,  almost  genial ;  in  the  odes  we  find  him  graver,  more 
intense,  more  permeated  with  spiritual  fires  and  religious  ardors. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  deeply  subjective  poets,  to  appreciate 
Patmore  one  must  know  what  to  expect  of  him,  must  sympa- 
thize with  his  mood  and  learn  his  attitude  toward  life.  One  may 
perhaps  read  half  through  the  odes  before  he  grasps  the  pro- 
found thought  underlying  their  splendid  imagery.  Then  will  a 
flood  of  light  reveal  new  worlds  and  far,  undreamt  horizons. 
The  unforgettable  sweep  of  those  surging  lines  will  beat  their 
message  into  his  consciousness ;  their  flawless  assonance  of 
sound  and   sense  and  perfect  cadence  will   sway  his  spirit  till 
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he  feels,  though   dimly,   as   Patmore   felt,   the  meaning  of  this 
universe  and  the  mysterious  relations  of  man  with  God. 

For  the  interpretation  of  his  mood  Patmore  drew  allusions 
from  every  branch  of  human  experience.  Under  the  fusing 
flame  of  his  genius  they'  glow  with  new  vividness  and  meaning. 
Thus  we  gain  fresh  aspects  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  of  life,  when  he 
speaks  of : 

"The  heaving  vein  of  life  that  cannot  cease  from  self, 
Crest  altering  still  to  gulf. 
And  gulf  to  crest. 
In  endless  chase 

That  leaves  the  tossing  water  anchored  in  its  place !" 
Or  again  in  more  joyous  strain: 
"She,  as  a  little  breeze 

Following  still  Night, 
Ripples  the  spirit's  cold,  deep  seas 
Into  delight." 
He  draws  striking  figures  from  modern  industry  as  when 
he  tells  us : 

" discerned  may  be. 

By  listeners  at  the  door  of  destiny, 
The  fly  wheel,  swift  and  still, 
Of  God's  incessant  will." 
Not  all  his  poems  are  abstract.     We  would  do  him  grave 
injustice  were  we  to  omit  mention  of  "The  Toys,"  tenderest  of 
all  his  lyrics. 

Among  his  odes  are  stirring  denunciations  of  the  political 
evils  of  the  day.  Note  the  striking  intensity  of  his  apostrophe 
to  Honor : 

"Remnant  of  Honor,  brooding  in  the  dark 
Over  your  bitter  cark, 

Staring  as  Rispah  stared,  astonied  seven  days. 
Upon  the  corpses  of  so  many  sons. 
Who  loved  her  once. 

Dead  in  the  dim  and  lion-haunted  ways." 
Unlike  many  original  poets,  Patmore  was  not  careless  of 
his  technique.  His  lines  are  full  of  melody  and  smooth  with  a 
polish  not  the  result  of  labored  correction  but  of  that  natural 
ease  and  colloquial  force  which  is  peculiarly  his  own.  He 
abounds  in  memorable  lines,  as  when  he  terms  a  catch  of  fish, 
"the  quick,  shining  harvest  of  the  sea,"  or  pictures  the  wings 
of  Eros  "through  delicatest  ether  feathering  soft  their  solitary 
beat." 

Of  Patmore's  position  in  literature  it  is  too  soon  to  speak 
as  yet.     Alice  Meynell  calls  him  one  of  the  major  poets  of  the 
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nineteenth  century.  Though  he  is  not,  as  yet,  popular,  it  must 
be  recalled  that  Shakespeare  did  not  receive  his  due  until  a  cen- 
tury after  his  death.  Critics  pick  flaws  in  Patmore,  and  with 
some  foundation,  on  the  score  of  trivialness  in  "The  Angel  in 
the  House" ;  in  the  matter  of  obscurity  in  the  Odes.  Certainly 
their  mystical  element  has  diminished  his  popularity.  It  is  only 
recently  that  critics  have  discerned  their  high  merit. 

But  despite  this  new  interest  it  is  not  likely  that  Patmore 
will  ever  become  a  world-poet.  He  is  too  lofty,  too  spiritual  for 
the  multitude.  They  will  not  find  in  him  a  mighty  organ,  like 
Milton  or  Tennyson,  whose  swelling  tones  filled  all  England 
with  mellow  thunder ;  nor  wizard  minstrel  chanting  the  golden 
lays  of  medieval  chivalry  and  romance ;  nor  gusty  wind  of  pas- 
sion ;  nor  yet  one  of  those  lyric  voices,  which,  lifting  in  song 
from  some  still  corner,  at  long  intervals  infuse  the  spirit  of  old 
Greece  into  the  common  things  of  life.  He  was  none  of  these; 
to  him  it  fell  to  be  the  poet  of  the  spirit,  to  sing  to  the  inner  ear, 
to  weave  gem-crusted  odes  from  the  bright-colored  strands  of 
ecstasied  thought  and  intellectual  emotion.  He  was  a  poet's 
poet,  as  were  Petrarch  and  Crashaw,  and,  afterwards,  Francis 
Thompson,  singing  to  those  whose  ears  were  attuned  to  the 
hidden  harmonies  of  his  more  subtle  lyre.  To  these  his  great- 
ness is  manifest.  They  will  fulfill  the  hope  of  his  simple  preface, 
"I  have  respected  posterity  and  should  there  be  a  posterity  w^hich 
cares  for  letters,  I  dare  to  hope  that  it  will  respect  me." 


MY  OLD  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

John  O'Connor,  A.B.  '18 

Adieu,  dear  friends,  we  part  at  last; 
My  schoolboy  days  are  days  now  past; 
And  when  a  clerkship  beckons  me. 
From  books  and  pleasures  must  I  flee 
I've  thumbed  your  pages  many  a  hour, 
While  longing  for  some  garden  bower; 
Neglect  of  you  oft  fared  me  ill, 
Those  hours  in  jug  all  haunt  me  still. 
From  you,  dear  friends,  have  I  learned  much, 
And  leaving  you,  my  thoughts  are  such- 
If  future  glory  comes  to  me. 
All  honor  will  I  give  to  ye- 
My  old  school  books. 


l/ici;^;o<l  Lo^ 


At  the  door  o    Love     stood  with  bated  breath, 
A  great  strong  passion  flooding  all  my  soul; 

I  fancied  I  could  almost  cope  with  Death; 

Should  I  meet  Love,  I  never  would  grow  old. 

Within  my  mind  were  countless  visions  fair. 
Visions  that  school-girls  love  to  dwell  upon; 

I  felt  the  gladsome  kiss  of  the  morning  air 
And  saw^  the  pearly  dew-drops  on  the  lawn. 

I  thought  that  life  would  be  an  endless  dream: 
I  builded  castles  while  I  rang  the  bell. 

Ah    W^hat  is  life  that  we  must  always  scheme? 
Ah!  "What  is  Love  that  we  so  often  tell? 

And  as  I  waited,  anxious  for  a  sign, 

The  door  was  opened,  and  I  sa^v  a  grin 
Upon  the  butler's  face  as  he  saw  mine, 
asked  for  Love;  he  said  Love  wasn't  in. 


Elusive  Cliristnin-s  line 

Ignatras  Walsl^,  A,l,  '1$^ 


IT  was  quite  an  elite,  discreet  and  proper  hat  to  all  out- 
ward appearances.  In  only  two  respects  did  it  differ  from 
an  ordinary  hat :  first,  it  was  a  Christmas  gift ;  second,  it 
had  been  given  to  Mr.  Hampden  by — oh  !  well,  a  very  dear 
friend :  we  shall  mention  no  names.  According,  then,  to  all  the 
approved  principles  of  equity  and  correct  manners  that  hat 
should  have  been  eminently  correct  in  demeanor,  but — well, 
that's  the  story. 

On     Saturdav     morning,     the     dav     after     Christmas,     Mr. 
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Hampden  sauntered  briskly  forth  from  his  lodging-house,  at 
peace  with  the  world.  Already  he  could  feel  that  five  thousand 
dollars  commission,  which  would  accrue  from  this  morn- 
ing's transaction,  resting  tenderly  over  his  heart,  and  five 
thousand  dollars  is  not  to  be  laughed  at.  High  upon  his  head 
reposed  that  shining,  new  Christmas  hat,  intended  to  grace 
this  most  proper  occasion.  Mr.  Hampden,  however,  was  not 
the  only  one  who  was  feeling  joyful :  the  wind  was  feeling  very 
joyful,  very  playful,  very  frolicsome — -as  skittish  as  a  young 
colt,  in  fact.  But  everything  would  have  been  all  right,  if  Mr. 
Hampden  had  not  turned  a  corner  in  one  direction  just  as  the 
wind  whirled  around  it  in  the  other.  As  a  result  of  this  collision 
Mr.  Hampden  continued  to  advance,  while  that  nice,  new,  shin- 
ing hat  began  to  travel  in  the  opposite  direction.  With  a  merry 
laugh,  Mr.  Hampden,  who  was  too  happy  to  become  angry,  start- 
ed in  pursuit.  A  block  away  the  hat  rested  innocently  on  a  snow- 
covered  lawn;  and  Mr.  Hampden,  w^histling  cheerily  all  the  time, 
nonchalantly  stooped  down,  and  firmly  grasped — nothing,  for 
that  deceitful,  tricky,  elusive  hat,  like  the  pea  in  the  game 
"Now  you  see  it,  now  you  don't,"  was  not  where  Mr.  Hampden's 
manly  hand  caressed  the  virgin  snow\  Already  it  was  sailing 
merrily  away,  away,  away.  AVould  it  ever  stop?  Such  a  wind! 
But  it  finally  did  stop — four  blocks  away. 

Mr.  Hampden  was  not  going  to  be  fooled  by  that  sly  Christ- 
mas hat  this  time — I  should  say  not :  there  wasn't  any  hat  that 
was  smart  enough  for  him.  Like  a  hunter  stalking  his  prey  Mr. 
Hampden  approached  that  Christmas  hat.  Going  half  a  block 
past  the  hat,  he  moved  upon  it  from  the  rear :  let  the  wind  do 
its  worst  now,  the  hat  could  not  escape !  With  a  happy  chuckle 
at  his  own  craft  and  cuteness  in  apprehending  his  felt  helmet 
Mr.  Hampden  seized — the  sidewalk.  That  chuckle  was  most 
unfortunate,  for  the  wind,  angered  at  his  unseemly  mirth,  sud- 
denly veered,  and  sent  the  hat  back  about  a  foot  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  it  came — just  enough  to  be  out  of  his  reach. 
Three  times  Mr.  Hampden  reached  for  his  elusive  headwear, 
and  three  times  he  missed.  The  third  time  disaster  ensued. 
With  a  lunge  like  that  of  a  tackling  football  player  Mr.  Hampden 
dived  for  his  hat,  only  to  have  his  best  efforts  thwarted:  his  feet 
becoming  entangled  amid  the  feet  of  two  other  gentlemen,  all 
three  struck  the  sidewalk  simultaneously.  The  carnage  was 
terrible :  the  earth  leaped  up  and  smote  Mr.  Hampden  in  the 
face,  a  telegraph  pole  leaned  over  and  very  rudely  hit  him  upon 
the  head ;  pedestrians  swarmed  about  him  like  angry  bees, 
soothing  his  wounds  and  aches  with  promises  of  damage  suits 
for   lost    parcels    and    ruined    clothes ;    two    merciless,    heartless 
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minions  of  the  law  threatened  him  with  incarceration  for  dis- 
turbing the  peace,  and,  meanwhile,  that  imp  of  a  Christmas  hat 
danced  teasingly  away.  Poor  Mr.  Hampden  was  a  victim  of 
circumstances ! 

"Well,"  you  will  say,  "why  didn't  he  leave  that  Christmas 
hat  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  hurry  on  to  keep  his  appointment?" 
But,  gentle  reader,  you  do  not  understand  the  circumstances. 
This  same  brilliant  idea  had  just  occurred  to  Mr.  Hampden,  and 
for  a  moment  he  had  clung  to  it  as  a  falling  aeronaut  clings  to 
the  circumambient  atmosphere ;  but  then  he  gave  up  in  despair, 
for  he  had  visions  of  sundry  unpleasant  happenings  on  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday  evening,  if  he  appeared  at  a  certain  very 
pleasant  home  without  that  Christmas  hat — visions  of  a  glisten- 
ing diamond  ring,  slipped  from  the  third  finger  of  a  fair  left 
hand,  being  haughtily  returned  to  him;  of  many  "boo-hoos," 
and  such  phrases  as:  "You  mean  thing,  you  just  didn't  want 
to  wear  my  present;"  "You  were  ashamed  of  my  present;" 
"You  didn't  like  my  present;"  "I  think  you're  just  the  horridest, 
meanest  man  I  ever  knew,  Henry  Hampden."  So  what  could 
poor  Mr.  Hampden  do?  Consequently  his  heart  sank  down  to 
his  shoes,  as  he  resumed  the  pursuit  of  that  Christmas  hat.  Mr. 
Hampden  was  now  wishing  that  he  could  get  his  hands  on  the 
person  who  invented  Christmas  presents,  and  especially  Christ- 
mas hats,  for  about  five  minutes. 

Far  down  the  street  he  beheld  a  man,  set  in  the  attitude  of 
a  short-stop,  awaiting  the  onslaught  of  the  Christmas  hat ;  but 
the  hat  merely  rose  lightly  from  the  ground,  touched  the  man's 
shoulder,  and  frisked  gleefully  onward.  A  gentleman  a  little 
farther  on,  however,  caught  the  truant  hat,  and  returned  it  to 
Mr.  Hampden — that  is,  he  meant  to  return  it,  but  he  loosened 
his  grasp  on  it  a  fraction  of  a  second  before  Mr.  Hampden  took 
hold  of  it,  and  the  wind  did  the  rest.  Mr.  Hampden's  soliloquy, 
at  this  juncture,  on  fate,  hats,  useful  Christmas  gifts  which  must 
be  used,  suicide,  and  things  in  general  would  have  made  Hamlet 
blush  for  shame  at  the  weak,  milk  and  water  nature  of  his  now 
famous  :  "To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  when  compared  with  this  master- 
piece. 

At  length,  however,  Mr.  Hampden  caught  the  hat,  brushed 
it  carefully,  and  mounted  it  once  more  upon  his  raven  locks ; 
then,  clinging  firmly  to  it  with  his  strong  left  hand,  he  faced 
about  and  set  out  to  keep  his  appointment.  True,  it  had  been 
a  trying  mo»ning  for  him,  he  mused,  but  still,  that  five  thousand 
dollars  commission — well,  it  was  a  very  soothing  balm  for  any  ill. 

"Pray,  sir,  what  are  you  doing-  with  my  hat?"  boomed  a 
Krupp-like  voice   in  his   ear,   interrupting  his   pleasant   reverie. 
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Mr.  Hampden  jumped  exactly  two  feet,  sixteen  and  three-tenths 
inches;  then  he  turned  and  confronted  a  very  red  faced  man, 
with  his  hair  all  awry  and  very  much  out  of  breath.  Beside  him 
of  the  lost  breath  and  hat  minced  a  very  "superior"  person,  as 
one  could  easily  tell  from  her  hauteur  and  her  disdainful  bearing 
as  she  sniffed  the  air  contemptuously. 

"Sir,  I  haven't  your  hat,"  replied  Hampden  heatedly. 

"You  have!" 

"I  have  not!" 

"You  have;  I  just  saw  you  pick  it  up." 

"I  have  not;  that  was  my  own  hat  1  picked  up." 

As  if  altogether  astounded  at  such  rudeness,  boldness  and 
"brassiness,"  the  "superior"  being  raised  her  lorgnette  and  gazed 
at  Hampden  as  at  some  strange  animal,  new  to  science,  some- 
thing which  had  never  before  come  within  her  ken.  At  once  a 
crowd  began  to  assemble,  and  at  last  a  burly  policeman  elbowed 
his  way  to  the  center  of  the  concourse. 

"Well,  what's  the  trouble  here?     You're   stopping  traffic." 

"He  has  my  hat,"  charged  the  breathless  one. 

"I  have  not,"  retorted  Hampden. 

"How  do  you  know  he  has?"  demanded  the  officer. 

"I  saw  him  pick  it  up." 

"That  was  my  own  hat  I  picked  up,"  Hampden  hastened 
to  reply. 

"How  can  you  recognize  your  hat?"  the  policeman  next  in- 
quired of  the  awry  haired  gentleman. 

"By  the  initials  A.  J.  B.  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  crown." 

"Let  us  see  the  hat,"  said  the  officer  to  Hampden,  and  forth- 
with removed  it.  Sure  enough !  The  hat  bore  the  legend  "A. 
J.  B.'' 

"Is  this  your  hat?"  the  policeman  demanded  fiercely  of 
Hampden. 

"No-o-o,"  stuttered  that  frightened  individual,  "there-e-e's 
some  mis-mistake." 

"Mistake,  mistake,"  bellowed  the  officer.  "You  ought  to 
have  a  nurse  or  a  chaperon  to  look  after  you.  Say,  aren't  you 
the  same  fellow  that  caused  all  that  trouble  a  few  blocks  down 
the  street  about  fifteen  minutes  ago?  You  had  better  get  out  of 
this  neighborhood  in  a  hurry,  or  I'll  put  you  where  you  won't 
need  a  hat." 

"Huh,"  declared  the  "superior"  person,  as  she  moved  off 
with  her  aristocratic  nose  elevated  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees and  her  lips  pursed  up  in  the  approved  fashion,  "one  sim- 
ply cawn't  trust  these  low  persons.  They  have  been  stealing 
umbrellas,  and  now  it's  hats !    It  is  a  wonder  that  the  city  would 
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not  give  some  adequate  protection  to  its  worthy  citizens." 

All  the  joy  had  gone  out  of  life  for  Mr.  Hampden,  and  he 
slunk  home  with  all  his  Christmas  feeling  for  the  world  com- 
pletely gone.  It  was  too  late  to  keep  his  appointment.  He 
knew  that  somewhere  on  ahead  of  him  that  fugitive  Christmas 
hat  was  still  fleeing.  You,  kind  reader,  must  imagine,  for  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  his  emotions  when  he  saw  that 
Christmas  hat  resting  serenely  upon  the  front  porch  of  his  own 
lodging-house.  With  a  demoniac  yell  he  rushed  at  it,  and  was 
about  to  kick  it  into  eternity,  when  the  voice  of  his  landlady 
stopped  him : 

"O  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Forbone  is  waiting  for  you  in  the 
parlor." 

At  once  his  attitude  changed;  snatching  up  the  hat  he  hur- 
ried inside,  for  Mr.  Forbone  was  the  man  at  the  other  end  of 
the  deal  which  was  to  net  him  five  thousand  dollars  commission. 
That  Christmas  hat  was  lucky  after  all ! 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Forbone." 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Hampden.  I  haven't  much  time  to 
spare.  I  have  been  called  out  of  town  very  suddenly  so  I  hurried 
over  here  to " 

"Just  a  moment,  please,  Mr.  Forbone,"  said  Hampden,  leav- 
ing the  room. 

"I  called  over  to "  began  Mr.  Forbone  upon  his  return. 

"Here,  have  a  cigar,  Mr.  Forbone." 

"I  called,  Mr.  Hampden,  to " 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Forbone,  I  was  feeling  pretty  bad  just 
now,  when  I  heard  that  you  were  here.  I  started  out  to  keep 
that  appointment  with  you  at  my  office  this  morning,  but  the 
hat  I  was  wearing,  a  Christmas  present  from  a  very  dear  friend, 
prevented  me  from  reaching  my  office.  It  was  a  mighty  lucky 
hat  for  me ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  hat,  I  would  have  arrived 
at  the  office,  you  would  have  taken  the  train  and  the  transaction 
would  never  have  been  completed.  But  this  way  everything  is 
all  right.     Well,  here  are  the  papers;  let  us  get  down  to  work." 

"Mr.  Hampden,"  cried  Mr.  Forbone,  rising,  "I  have  called 
to  let  you  know  that  the  deal  is  off.  Langan  and  Sons  underbid 
you  this  morning.     Good  day,  sir." 

Mr.  Hampden  revived  three  days  later. 

And  now,  the  moral  of  this  tale  is:  Don't  be  a  SPUG,  and 
don't  give  your  friends  something  useful  for  Christmas — they 
may  really  use  these  presents,  so  as  not  to  offend  you.  and  may 
thus  get  into  trouble. 


Walter  M»  Harks,  A,B,  'la 

The  grimy  smoke  of  battle  scarce  is  lifted  from  the  field, 
Where  a  nation's  pride  lies  buried,  and  a  nation's  doom  lies  sealed- 
There  comes  a  king, — the  conqueror  of  all  who  e'er  drew  breath, 
A  prince  of  earthly  kingdoms,  and  his  awful  name  is  Death. 

And  with  bony  hands  extended  o'er  the  vast  expanse  of  maimed 

And  wounded  suffering  soldiers,  says:  "Another  victory  claimed." 

Oh,  what  a  bitter  conquest  is  the  strife  of  inortal  men, 

A  victory  over  aching  hearts  who  long  to  see  again 

Their  loving  sons  and  sweethearts,  called  aw^ay  by  w^ar's  alarms 

To  fight  with  fellow^-beings;  —  'gainst  their  brothers  to  take  arms. 

Here  ends  a  nation's  progress.     Here  ends  a  nation's  might. 
May  God  be  with  the  conquered  men  who've  fallen  in  the  fight. 
And  when  their  slowing  heart-throbs  with  a  final  struggle  cease. 
Take  them  to  His  heavenly  home,  to  sweet,  eternal  Peace. 


Earl  King,  A,B,  '15 

UPON  a  bright  August  morning,  Daniel  E.  Wendell,  the 
renowned  short-story  writer,  sprawled  at  his  ease  under 
the  shelter  of  a  stately  tree  far  up  in  the  Canadian  woods. 
A  few  feet  away,  and  sprawled  equally  at  his  ease,  was 
his  life-long  friend  Paul  Bishop. 

These  two  were  a  strange  pair.  Wendell,  the  writer,  worked 
industriously  ten  months  of  every  year.  But  no  one  could  ever 
boast  of  having  caught  Bishop  in  the  midst  of  any  toil,  either 
mental  or  physical.  Kind  Fortune  had  endowed  him  with  a 
father,  quite  common  in  novels  of  a  certain  class,  who  furnished 
Paul  with  all  his  visible  means  of  support.  His  one  ambition  in 
life,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  was  to  act  as  a  press  agent  for  his 
friend.  This  desire  was  sometimes  fulfilled,  much  to  Wendell's 
disgust. 
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While  the  writer  sprawled,  his  mind  was  busy  with  many- 
things.  Only  a  few  weeks  more  and  he  would  be  back  at  the 
arduous  task  of  providing  entertainment  for  millions  of  readers. 
Even  yesterday  he  had  received  a  request  from  his  editor  to 
write  a  Christmas  story.  Such  are  the  exactions  of  this  busy 
age,  when  the  matter  of  a  magazine  is  written  and  assembled 
months  before  the  magazine  is  put  on  the  news-stands. 

A  Christmas  story !  Under  these  circumstances,  a  delight- 
ful anachronism.  With  the  birds  singing,  the  sun  shining  and 
the  leaves  rustling,  one  found  it  hard  to  think  of  heavy  snow- 
storms, hurrying  throngs,  lighted  Christmas  trees,  gay  homes, 
glad  hearts,  desolate  homes,  breaking  hearts  and  all  the  neces- 
sary ingredients  of  a  successful  Christmas  story. 

In  order  to  reach  a  proper  frame  of  mind  for  writing  the 
story,  Wendell  resorted  to  a  scheme  that  had  invariably  worked 
on  other  occasions  when  he  was  feeling  mentally  barren.  On 
these  occasions  he  was  wont  to  write  the  veriest  rubbish,  the 
last  possible  thing  in  mental  walla-walla.  When  he  had  written 
this  trash  his  self-respect  would  come  to  the  front  and  then  he 
would  sit  down  and  write  a  really  creditable  story. 

And  so,  hastily  drawing  his  deadly  pencil  and  tablet,  he  took 
off  his  hat,  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and  did  his  worst.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  sad  result. .  The  missing  "trimmings"  can  be  found 
in  the  Christmas  issue  of  nearly  any  magazine. 

"THE   PRODIGAL   HUSBAND." 

It  was  Christmas  eve.  The  great  city  was  wrapped  in 
a  white  blanket  of  snow.  Everywhere  the  holiday  spirit  was 
apparent.  In  the  hurrying  throngs,  the  brilliantly  lighted 
shops,  there  was  a  sense  of  joyous  expectancy.  In  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  homes  Christmas  trees  glistened, 
reverently  attended  upon  by  the  happy  children,  who  awaited 
with  great  joy  the  coming  of  good  St.  Nicholas.  Every- 
where was  joy,  peace  and  good-will. 

Everywhere?  In  her  darkened  home,  and  before  her 
saddened  fireside,  Mrs.  Mason  sat,  looking  into  the  ashes  of 
■  a  bitter  past  and  a  despairing  future.  At  her  feet,  and  play- 
ing with  a  rag  doll,  was  her  six-year-old  daughter  Marjorie. 

Discarding  her  doll,  Marjorie  stole  into  her  mother's 
arms,  and  said,  "Mamma,  why  are  you  so  sad?" 

"Why,  Marjorie,  I'm  not  sad,"  replied  Mrs.  Mason. 

"O  don't  say  that,  mamma ;  I  know  you  are  sad.  And 
I  know  why  you  are  sad.     It's  papa." 

"Yes,  my  child,  it  is  the  actions  of  your  father  that  make 
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me  sad.  A  year  ago  tonight  he  left  us.  A  slight  misunder- 
standing occurred,  which  both  of  us  would  have  forgotten 
before  morning.  Since  that  night  I  have  received  no  word 
from  him.     I  have  heard  nothing  of  him." 

"Don't  worry,  mamma,  he'll  come  back  to  us,"  was  the 
cheerful  response  of  Marjorie,  who  could  not  endure  for 
long  her  mother's  sad  forebodings. 

Slipping  from  her  mother's  grasp,  Alarjorie  walked 
across  the  room  and  looked  out  the  window. 

The  door  opened.  Marjorie  turned.  "Papa!"  she  was 
about  to  cry,  when  the  man  cautioned  her  to  be  silent. 

Taking  Marjorie  by  the  hand,  he  walked  across  the 
room. 

Mrs.  Mason  looked  up.     "Jim!"  she  gasped. 

"Yes,  Mary,  'tis  I,"  said  the  man  in  a  strained  voice.  "I 
have  come  back  tonight.  Life  without  you  and  little  Mar- 
jorie was  a  veritable  hell.  Only  my  insane  pride  prevented 
me  from  coming  to  you  a  hundred  times  during  the  past 
year.  Tonight,  while  looking  through  the  window  and 
watching  your  sorrowful  face,  I  could  have  killed  myself  for 
what  I  had  done  to  you.  And  I  wish  to  make  reparation. 
Mary,  can  you  ever  begin  to  forgive  me?" 

"Forgive  you?"  she  swayed  towards  him.     "Oh,  Jim!" 

And  the  man  took  his  brave  little  wife  in  his  strong, 
capable  arms. 

(THE  END) 

When  he  had  completed  this  monstrosity,  Wendell  crumpled 
it  up,  threw  it  on  the  grass  and,  calling  himself  many  wretched 
names,  took  a  long  walk  to  ofifset  the  effects  of  this  mental 
debauch. 

As  soon  as  the  writer  had  Vanished,  Paul  tenderly  gathered 
the  discarded  bits  of  manuscript  and  began  to  read.  As  the 
story  progressed,  his  mobile  face  took  on  an  expression  of  deep 
sympathy;  and  when  the  story  had  concluded,  big  tears  were 
welling  in  his  eyes. 

"This  is  a  masterpiece,"  he  exclaimed.  "Bob  has  outdone 
himself.    His  fame  is  assured." 

And  then  he  began  to  reflect,  and  as  he  reflected  a  cloud  of 
gloom  darkened  his  gay  spirits.  Familiar  with  his  friend's 
habits,  he  knew  that  this  story  was  merely  a  discard.  This  great 
masterpiece  was  born  to  blush  unseen.  Millions  would  not  be 
thrilled  by  its  kindly  moral.  Christmas  would  not  be  Christmas 
if  this  story  were  not  printed. 

Wendell  was  a  fool,  he  thought.     Here  he  had  written  a 
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magnificent  story  and  he  couldn't  realize  that  fact.  He,  Paul 
Bishop,  was  the  man  with  the  level  head ;  he  could  feel  the  public 
pulse. 

Long  association  with  genius  had  failed  to  relieve  Paul  of 
a  fondness  for  cloying  love  scenes,  hackneyed  melodrama,  and 
the  customary  Christmas  story. 

For  a  brief  moment  he  took  counsel  with  himself,  and  taking 
counsel  became  highly  cheerful.  A  sly  fish,  and  a  knowing  dog, 
he  had  always  been,  he  thought.  Curse  you,  Daniel  Wendell, 
Paul  Bishop  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  resources. 

Wendell  labored  for  two  weeks  to  write  a  decent  story,  and 
invariably  his  efforts  ended  in  disaster.  His  system  had  failed ; 
"The  Prodigal  Husband"  had  done  for  him. 

Traveling  to  the  nearest  town,  he  wired  his  editor  that,  owing 
to  ill  health,  he  would  be  unable  to  write  for  some  time  to  come. 
He  acquainted  Bishop  with  his  inability  to  write  a  decent  story, 
and  that  intelligent  critic  became  wild  with  joy. 

What  he  had  been  fearing  for  weeks,  would  not  happen. 
Wendell  would  write  no  story,  that,  although  approved  by  its 
author,  could  ever  begin  to  compare  with  "The  Prodigal 
Husband." 

During  Wendell's  frequent  absences,  Paul  thumbed  away 
on  a  battered  typewriter,  and  after  a  time  the  manuscript  was 
copied  and  on  its  way  to  the  magazine. 

A  messenger  from  the  village  brought  the  editor's  note  of 
polite  acknowledgment  and  his  happiness  that  the  author  had 
recovered  from  his  illness.  The  messenger  also  brought  the 
editor's  generous  check. 

The  note  of  acknowledgment  and  the  check  were  intercepted 
by  Bishop  with  all  the  skill  of  the  earnest  student  who  ensnares 
the  condemning  report  card. 

The  scene  shifts  to  New  York.  'Tis  the  night  of  December, 
the  sixteenth.  On  the  day  previous,  the  Christmas  issue  of  the 
'OLYMPIAN  had  come  out,  and  "The  Prodigal  Husband"  had 
taken  the  city  by  storm. 

Stern  and  capable  matrons,  who  ruled  their  husbands  w^ith 
an  iron  hand,  contemplated  Mrs.  Mason's  woes  and  were  reduced 
to  tears.  Meek  and  mild  husbands,  of  the  species  henpecked, 
who  would  never  have  the  courage  to  desert  their  own  dread 
tyrants,  commended  the  heroic  acts  and  dignified  language  of 
"Jim"  Mason.  The  efifervescing  "flapper"  worshipped  the  story, 
simply  because  it  was  of  that  molasses  nature.  Even  the  blase 
city  youth  set  his  stamp  of  approval  on  it  when  he  called  it  a 
story  with  the  "punch." 
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A  certain  fashionable  minister,  always  ready  to  testify  to 
the  merits  of  anything,  from  a  well-known  brand  of  tobacco  to 
the  entrancing  benefits  of  eugenics,  went  on  record  as  saying: 
"The  story  of  'Jim'  Mason  and  his  wife,  the  contemplation  of 
their  sorrow  and  final  joy,  is  a  glorious  addition  to  the  pages  of 
imperishable  literature."  Likewise  the  comment  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Welfare  League  :  "I  and  every  woman  in 
this  land  must  praise  Mr.  Wendell  for  the  powerful  domestic 
picture  that  he  has  drawn.  Only  a  family  man,  a  man  with  wife 
and  children  dependent  upon  him,  could  have  written  this  story." 

And  Daniel  E.  Wendell,  in  his  bachelor  apartments  and  with 
no  wife  and  family  dependent  upon  him,  went  rapidly  from  im- 
patient rage  to  shrieking  hysteria,  to  raving  delirium,  and  then 
to  an  ominous  silence.  In  a  comparatively  lucid  interval  he  had 
called  up  his  editor  and  asked  him  who  had  sent  in  the  story. 
The  editor,  thinking  that  success  had  slightly  deranged  him, 
merely   laughed. 

Remembering  the  miserable  story  which  he  had  written  far 
up  in  the  Canadian  woods,  he  quoted  bromidically  :  "  A  judgment 
come  to  Daniel."  How,  when,  had  the  story  reached  the  editor? 
He  wasn't  sure  that  he  had  destroyed  it.  A  sudden  suspicion 
smote  him.  Bishop?  Had  he  done  it?  At  this  inauspicious 
moment,  friend  Bishop  walked  in,  gaily  attired  for  the  evening's 
pastime. 

"Well,  Dan,"  he  bubbled  gaily,  "embrace  me,  embrace  me. 
I've  made  you  famous. 

"Embrace  you?     Why,  you — " 

And  then  along  the  gay  boulevard  might  be  seen  the  strange 
sight  of  a  gentleman  in  evening  dress  hotly  pursued  by  a  gentle- 
man in  a  dressing  gown.  As  the  astounded  Bishop  pounded 
along,  he  was  beset  with  dififerent  emotions.  Terror,  anger  at 
his  friend's  ingratitude,  fears  for  his  friend's  sanity,  contended 
for  the  mastery.  But  no  time  for  emotions  now.  Speed  is  the 
word,  and  speed  and  wind  Paul  was  rapidly  losing.  His  breath 
comes  and  goes  in  painful  gasps.  He  trips  and  falls;  Wendell 
pounces  upon  him. 

Here  endeth  the  friendship  of  Paulie  and  Daniel !  Alas, 
poor  Paulie ! 


Mmes  Maiigaiia  Aol.  'if 

A  Comedy  in  Nine  Scenes. 

Eight  Interiors  and  One  Exterior 

Submitted  at  Usual  Rates. 

(All  rights  reserved  by  the  Esseyesee  Co.) 

SYNOPSIS 

A  party  of  four  vacate  two  seats  and  leave  street  car.  One 
seat  has  been  turned  so  that  both  of  the  seats  are  now  facing 
each  other.  Since  the  car  is  quite  full  and  few  people  are  stand- 
ing, the  seats  are  taken  immediately.  But  the  seat  which  is 
facing  forward  has  been  taken  by  two  rather  stout  men,  and  in 
the  seat  which  is  turned  back  there  is  not  room  for  two  people. 
One  man  tries  to  turn  the  seat  forward,  but  fails.  There  is 
something  broken,  and  it  sticks.  Many  men  and  women  in 
different  stations,  upon  entering  the  car,  greet  the  vision  of  an 
empty  seat  with  gladsome  surprise,  but  are  powerless  to  turn  it 
back  and  are  forced  to  stand.  Then  a  young  lad  of  about  four 
years  enters  the  car  with  his  mother,  sees  the  seat  and  runs 
down  the  aisle  to  secure  it.  The  passengers  who  have  failed  to 
turn  it  back  stand  by,  ready  to  laugh  at  his  failure.  But  at  the 
youngster's  touch,  the  grip  that  held  the  seat  seems  to  be  re- 
leased and  it  slides  into  position  quite  ordinarily.  The  lad  jumps 
joyously  to  the  window,  and  the  mother  sits  by  him,  while  the 
on-lookers  who  have  made  the  attempt  faint  from  sheer  surprise. 

CHARACTERS 

Young  boy,  four  years  old,  and  mother. 

Fat  men,  pugilist,  minister. 

Suffragettes,  business  men,  other  passengers. 

THE  STUBBORN  SEAT. 

Scenario 

1.  Inside  of  street  car.  Register  two  couples  in  adjoining  seats; 
one  seat  turned  backward  and  the  other  forward.  Con- 
versing. Man  points  to  corner  just  passed;  time  to  get 
out.     Vacate  the  two  seats.     Register  two  fat  men  stand- 
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ing  and  talking  nearby.  They  see  the  empty  seats  and 
occupy  the  one  facing  forward.  Tired  business  man  comes 
up.  Grasps  handle  of  seat  and  jerks.  No  effect.  Jerks 
again  and  more  forcibly.  Register  tired  business  man's 
face  as  he  jerks.  Perspiration.  Frown.  Despair.  Pre- 
pares to  sit  in  seat  backwards,  but  there  is  no  room  on 
account  of  fat  men.  More  despair.  Register  other  pas- 
sengers first  perplexed  and  then  smiling  at  renewed 
attempts. 

2.  (Same   as   1.)      Inside  of  car.     Enter  lanky  clergyman  and 

wife.  Spies  seat  and  beckons  wife  to  follow.  Grasps 
handle  and  jerks.  Jerks  some  more.  Spectacles  fall  from 
nose.  Picks  them  up  cracked.  Very  angry.  Looks 
through  them  and  hurls  them  to  the  floor  with  all  his 
might.  Passengers  laugh.  Clergyman  turns  around  and 
glares  while  his  eyes  roam  wildly.  But  he  cannot  see 
without  his  glasses.  Holds  up  hands  in  abject  terror  and 
shouts : 

Leader— "OH    MATILDA,    COME   TO    ME;    I    CAN'T   SEE 
WITHOUT  MY  GLASSES!" 

Wife  rushes  forth  and  administers  to  him.  Leads  him  to 
front  of  the  car  and  puts  his  hand  in  a  strap,  meanwhile 
wiping  the  sweat  from  his  brow  and  caressing  his  silvery 
locks.     Speaks  soothingly. 

Leader— "OH  CHRISTOPHER,  YOU  WERE  SO  ANGRY!" 

Other  passengers  continue  laughing.     Christopher  glares. 

3.  (Same  as  1.)     Inside  car  near  stubborn  seat.     Enter  work- 

ingman  with  pail.  Sees  seat.  Passengers  get  ready  to 
laugh.  Workingman  pulls  steadily  on  seat  and  it  refuses 
to  respond.  Looks  at  hinge  of  seat  with  mechanic's  in- 
stinct. Eye  roams  over  every  inch.  Can't  find  any  defect. 
Pulls  again.  No  effect.  Gives  up  task  indifferently  and 
crowd  continues  laughing. 
Leader— PUG  ORMSBY  TRIES  HIS  HAND. 

4.  (Same   as   1.)      Inside   car  near   stubborn   seat.      Enter  Pug 

Ormsby.  Rough  face,  thick  sweater,  cap  to  one  side, 
scowling.  Discovers  seat.  Pulls  and  jerks.  Scowl  grows 
deeper.  Throws  off  coat.  Hand  slips  as  he  jerks  again. 
Falls  on  floor  of  car.  Puts  on  coat  humiliated  though 
still  scowling.     Passengers  laughing. 

5.  (The   same  as    1.)      Inside   car   near   stubborn   seat.      Enter 

four  suffragettes  with  placards  and  banners,  "Votes  for 
Women,"  "Women  Suffrage,"  etc.  Each  of  four  tries 
to  turn  back  seat,  but  to  no  avail.  Disgusted,  one  of 
them  shouts : 
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Leader— "WHEN  WE  GET  THE  VOTE  WE'LL  MAKE  THE 
COMPANY  PUT  IN  DECENT  SEATS !" 
Crowd  still  laughing. 

6.  Street  corner  outside.     Register  mother  and  small  son  get- 

ting on  car.     Mother  pays  the  conductor.     Car  moves  on. 

7.  (Same   as    1.)      Inside   car   near   stubborn   seat.      Small   boy 

scampers  up  the  aisle,  turns  to  mother,  points  to  seat,  and 
scampers  on.  Passengers  get  ready  to  laugh.  But  as  if 
by  magic  the  seat  responds  to  the  boy's  touch  and  slides 
into  its  correct  position  without  any  effort  on  the  boy's 
part.  He  jumps  up  to  the  window,  beckons  to  mother, 
and  looks  outside. 

8  Inside  the  car.  Register  many  of  the  passengers  fainting 
from  the  surprise  of  it. 

9.  (Same  as  8.)  Register  boy  and  mother  in  the  seat.  Boy, 
looking  at  scenes  outside,  jumping,  squirming  and  point- 
ing. Register  mother  smiling  and  showing  complete  hap- 
piness. 

THE  END. 


CHRISTMAS  MORN 

Edward  Colnon,  A.B.  '18 

Hark!  Darkness  flees  before  the  dawn. 
And  Christmas  day  awakes 
Midst  virgin  snow; 
And  at  the  church— a  Bethlehem  reborn— 
A  diapason  organ  sings  the  song 
Of  long  ago. 

Now,  from  spire  and  steeple  towering  high, 
The  bells  of  peace  give  voice 
With  accent  sweet; 
And  spread  upon  the  wintry  wings  of  morn 
The  silv'ry  sounds  that  fill  the  air 
With  music's  beat. 


.  I  ll*«J   .l/iyowry    Ol    ®    ff  OOP^-dM"*  i  ©Mill  ^ 

Ed¥/ari  Jo  Pirffy,  A,B,  1? 

CHRISTMAS  morning  I  chanced  to  drop  in  on  the  great 
detective,  Damascus  Coy,  to  give  and  receive  the  annual 
gifts.  I  presented  him  with  the  usual  box  of  cigars  and 
he  returned  the  compliment  by  giving  me  the  customary 
box  of  handkerchiefs — I  neither  smoke  nor  drink.  The  famous 
solver  of  mysteries  had  cleared  a  table  to  hold  the  numerous  re- 
membrances. There  were  hose,  ties,  shirts,  collars,  handkerchiefs, 
canes,  a  handsome  gold  watch,  many  boxes  of  candy,  a  small 
Persian  rug,  a  smoking  set,  and  various  other  articles,  most  of 
which  were  from  his  many  clients,  who  further  repaid  him  at  this 
time  for  previous  services.  Together  we  looked  at  each  present, 
pausing  now  and  then  to  dwell  on  a  name,  which  recalled  some 
peculiar  problem.  Our  reminiscences,  however,  were  interrupted 
by  a  sharp  rap  at  the  door.  Coy  opened  it  and  in  came  a  mes- 
senger boy  with  a  somewhat  bulky  package.  The  youth  was  dis- 
missed and  the  detective  proceeded  to  untie  the  bundle.  The  in- 
terior disclosed  a  complete  football  outfit  with  a  card  which  read : 
"Compliments  of  Mr.  Jones.  Coach."  We  both  laughed  heartily 
over  the  togs  and  the  name  of  the  donor,  for  they  reminded  us  of 
one  of  the  strangest  cases  Coy  ever  had.  It  is  my  purpose  to  nar- 
rate this  queer  tale  to  you. 

Every  great  detective  has  a  means  of  being  chronicled.  Flynn 
has  a  newspaper ;  Burns  has  the  moving  pictures  ;  Holmes  has  Dr. 
Watson ;  and  Damascus  Coy  has  me.  Now  understand  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  as  ingenious  as  Watson,  but  I  am — that  is,  I  aspire 
to  be  of  that  type.  But  I  am  somewhat  handicapped  in  that  I 
have  a  peculiar  genius  to  discuss.  He  is  not  exactly  peculiar, 
but  he  is-er-fat  and-and,  well  the  whole  thing  amounts  to  this : 
whenever  anyone  sees  him,  they  cease  to  take  him  seriously — his 
appearance  is  against  him.  He  is  just  the  opposite  to  what  a  de- 
tective ought  to  look  like.  But  perhaps  if  I  describe  him  you  may 
obtain  some  idea  of  his  contour.  He  has  a  well-shaped  head,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  well-shaped  about  him.  This  head  fits  snugly 
on  a  thick  neck  which  is  eventually  lost  in  the  shoulders :  there  is 
no  line  of  demarcation  for  that  neck.     From  the  shoulders  there 
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is  a  gradual  broadening  effect  on  all  sides  which  reaches  amazing 
dimensions;  the  whole  of  him  silhouetted  would  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  top.  Do  not  think  that  this  is  exaggeration,  for 
I  can  prove  it  authentically  by  saying  that  he  weighs  280  pounds. 
But  this  is  to  no  purpose ;  let  us  to  the  story,  as  the  Romans  would 
say. 

Late  one  October  afternoon  I  had  occasion  to  call  on  Mr. 
Damascus  Coy,  detective,  at  his  apartments  just  off  the  Avenue. 
From  my  friend's  manner  I  knew  that  he  was  probably  engaged 
in  solving  some  strange  problem.  You  see,  he  is  rather  odd  when 
on  some  case,  as  he  always  walks  about  on  tiptoe.  So  from  the 
moment  I  entered  the  room  I  was  suspicious  of  it,  and  was  con- 
vinced when  he  tiptoed  over  toward  me.  We  exchanged  the  usual 
greetings,  and  were  in  a  hot  discussion  about  the  mental  efficiency 
of  the  German  military  machine,  when  he  abruptly  interrupted. 

"Say,"  he  interposed,  "speaking  of  machines,  I  have  a  little 
case  under  my  care  which  involves  a  football  machine;  quite  a 
mystery,  I  am  informed,  though  I  have  no  definite  information. 
Read  this."    He  handed  me  a  telegram  which  read  thus  : 

"Mr.  D.  Coy,  45  Blank  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  am  in  a  pretty  fix.  It  is  about  my  football  team.  As  I  know 
mysteries  are  in  your  line,  come  down  and  try  a  hand  at  it.  I  am 
in  despair. 

(Signed)  Air.  Jones,  Jay,  Indiana. 

"Well,"  said  he,  when  I  had  finished  reading,  "what  do  you 
think  of  it?" 

"Who  is  Jones?"     I  ventured. 

"He  is  an  old  chum  of  mine,  who  is  coaching  the  Jay  Medical 
College  in  athletics.    What  do  you  think  about  it?" 

I  did  not  reply,  for  I  was  puzzled.  It  must  be  an  extraordin- 
ary case,  I  thought,  when  he  sent  for  Coy — it  was  only  people  in 
absolute  despair  who  would  summon  Damascus.  But  my  train  of 
thought  was  side-tracked  by  the  sound  of  the  detective's  melli- 
fluous voice : 

"I  am  leaving  for  Jay  at  11 :46.  Come  along  if  you  have  no- 
thing to  do."    And  being  his  chronicler  I  had  nothing  to  do. 

We  arrived  about  6:08  in  the  morning  and  were  met  by  the 
coach,  who  greeted  Coy  rapturously.  We  were  led  directly  to  his 
rooms  where  we  breakfasted.  After  this  opportune  repast  Jones 
unfolded  the  details  of  the  mystery  to  us,  and  I  will  narrate  them 
as  accurately  as  possible. 

There  was  some  unexplainable  fate  hanging  over  the  team. 
It  was  the  initial  year  for  athletics  of  any  kind  at  the  college, 
and  naturally  football  was  first  on  the  list.     The  many  medical 
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prejudices  of  the  faculty  had  been  overcome  to  obtain  a  sanction 
for  the  sport  and  the  student  body  had  entered  upon  it  enthusi- 
astically. Quite  a  squad  had  answered  the  call  of  Coach  Jones. 
For  the  first  week  everything  went  smoothly  with  the  team  show- 
ing great  promise.  The  men  were  green,  but  workers.  Then 
suddenly  a  change  came.  Without  any  apparent  reason  the  team 
lost  all  its  ardor  and  had  become  to  a  man  morose,  gloomy,  and 
skeptical  as  to  their  future  well-being.  No  amount  of  pleading 
or  threatening  produced  the  slightest  effect  on  their  intolerable 
conduct.  The  coach  had  asked  the  men  individually  to  tell  him 
the  truth,  so  that  he  could  remedy  the  defect,  but  they  would 
only  shake  their  heads  sadly  and  mumble  strange  and  weird  say- 
ings. Many  of  them  who  had  never  before  shown  any  pious  ten- 
dencies now  began  to  attend  their  church  and  to  read  their  Bibles. 
They  would  frequently  quote  from  the  Scriptures,  as  if  to  com- 
fort one  another.  The  quarter-back,  usually  a  jolly  fellow,  was 
the  strangest  sight  of  all.  He  seemed  to  counterbalance  his  for- 
mer jovialness  by  an  equal  depth  of  despondency,  and  on  being 
questioned  by  the  coach  merely  mumbled  the  uncanny  sentence : 
"They  shall  rise  again."  Jones  was  in  the  last  stages  of  exaspera- 
tion and  discouragement.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  he 
would  gladly  have  relinquished  his  position,  but  the  fascination 
of  the  mystery  held  him  back.  And  as  a  last  resort  he  appealed 
to  Coy. 

All  during  the  coach's  story  the  detective  sat  immovable, 
blinking  his  eyelids  only  when  necessary.  At  the  completion  of 
the  tale  he  began  to  ask  a  series  of  questions  in  his  own  inimitable 
manner: 

Q.     "How  many  men  are  on  the  squad?" 

A.     "Twenty-six." 

Q.     "How  is  their  physical  condition?" 

A.     "Perfect." 

Q.     "Has  the  team  met  any  reverses?" 

A.     "One." 

O.     "What  was  it?" 

A.  "Due  to  their  listless  and  mysterious  actions,  they  lost 
to  a  high-school  eleven  last  week." 

Q.     "Have  they  won  any  victories?" 

A.     "No ;  they  have  played  only  one  game." 

Q.     "What  classes  are  these  men  from?" 

Here  was  a  curious  item  :  the  faculty  had  limited  the  can- 
didates to  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes,  and  these  were  virtually 
from  one  class  as  they  took  their  physiology  lectures  together ! 
I  was  surprised  and  I  could  see  that  Coy  was  unprepared  for 
such   an  answer.     With   a  grufif  "That  will   do,"   he  arose  and 
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paced  up  and  down  the  room  on  tiptoe  for  a  few  minutes.  Finally 
he  stopped  and  addressed  the  coach : 

"You  see  to  it  that  I  and  my  friend  are  registered  as  students 
and  put  in  the  same  class  of  the  foot-ball  team.  I  intend  to  try 
out  for  that  team  myself." 

I  was  hot  astonished  at  this  sudden  determination  of  Coy,  as 
I  was  used  to  his  whims. 

We  were  duly  enlisted  and  spent  the  first  day  in  arranging 
our  rooms.  In  the  afternoon  Damascus  got  his  tryout  for  the 
ill-fated  team,  and  it  was  a  strenuous  one.  The  squad  had  been 
out  for  three  weeks  and  were  now  performing  vigorous  harden- 
ing tasks.  The  first  thing  my  friend  was  made  to  do  was  to  roll 
the  whole  length  of  the  field  and  back  again  over  pebbly  ground. 
Although  I  thought  he  wavered  a  few  times,  he  reached  the  first 
half  when  the  others  finished  their  return  roll,  and  he  seemed 
somewhat  dispirited.  Next  came  tackling  the  dummy,  quick 
starts,  and  "falling  on  the  ball."  All  these  the  noted  detective 
went  through  with  the  most  painful  tenacity.  Then  came  the 
aerial  hurling  of  one's  self  at  the  legs  of  another.  Coy  chose  the 
fullback  to  cast  himself  at.  He  took  quite  a  run  straight  toward 
the  onrushing  fullback,  who  adroitly  stepped  out  of  his  way, 
while  poor  Damascus  hurried  to  the  ground  and  fell  heavily.  It 
took  three  minutes  to  revive  him.  I  overheard  the  right  guard 
ask  the  fullback  why  he  had  avoided  him,  and  the  latter  gloomily 
explained  that  if  he  had  fallen  in  that  way,  he  would  have  frac- 
tured a  cranial  bone,  which  would  result  in  his  death  three  days 
later. 

Finally  came  scrimmage.  The  second  squad  kicked  off  to 
the  varsity  and  Coy  caught  the  ball.  He  ran  about  fifteen  feet 
when  four  or  five  set  about  to  tackle  him.  After  much  tussling 
they  finally  succeeded  in  tilting  him  so  that  he  fell  down.  When 
he  arose  the  quarterback  remarked  : 

'Tf  another  man  had  tackled  you  in  the  position  you  were 
in,  you  would  have  been  so  inclined  as  to  injure  a  spinal  liga- 
ment, which  would  have  caused  a  disease  which  is  nearly  always 
fatal." 

All  that  to  encourage  our  detective,  x^ll  during  the  practice 
the  varsity  seemed  to  be  in  a  daze.  Mechanically  they  performed 
their  plays  but  displayed  no  spirit  or  fighting  qualities,  though 
the  coach  yelled  sarcastic  and  pointed  remarks  and  criticisms. 
The  workout  finished  with  a  half-mile  run,  which  nearly  finished 
Coy.  As  he  was  walking  to  the  shower,  he  afterwards  told  me, 
two  of  the  players  cautioned  him  against  too  hot  or  too  cold  a 
shower.  Either,  they  said,  might  precipitate  an  attack  of  heart 
trouble,  if  he  had  any  such  ailment. 
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In  the  evening  the  students  assembled  in  a  large  room  which 
served  as  a  club  room.  Here  topics  of  general  interest  were  dis- 
cussed; here  the  cynics  debated  and  the  glee  club  gave  vent  to 
their  "arias";  here  acquaintances  were  made  and  nourished  into 
friendships.  It  was  indeed  the  most  popular  place  in  the  insti- 
tution. Here  also  on  our  first  evening  Coy  and  I  went  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  among  the  members  of  the  squad  the  solution 
of  the  mystery.  But  our  plan  was  thwarted  by  the  general  con- 
versation of  the  evening.  To  begin  with  there  was  a  happy  com- 
mon controversy  on  the  probability  of  anyone  surviving  a  broken 
neck.  The  arguments  pro  and  con  were  numerous  and  varied. 
I  for  one  was  not  convinced  either  way,  but  was  assured  that 
such  an  accident  was  indeed  a  terrible  misfortune. 

My  friend  and  I  mingled  quite  freely  with  the  players,  but 
obtained  only  additional  proofs  of  the  team's  melancholy  state. 
For  example,  I  will  recount  a  talk  which  I  overheard : 

Right  Half-Back :  "What  do  you  think  of  the  fatality  of  a 
kick  in  the  temple?" 

Left  End:     "It's  almost  an  axiom  that  it  is  sudden  death." 

R.  H.  B. :  "I  came  pretty  near  seeing  it  illustrated  in  scrim- 
mage today." 

Center :  "When  Ray  nearly  mistook  Boyd's  head  for  the 
ball?" 

R.  H.  B. :     "Yes." 

Center:  "It  was  close,  very,  very  close;  I  shuddered  when  I 
saw  it." 

Left  End:     "Will  someone  please  stop  that  quartette?" 

The  four  alluded  to  were  singing  a  popular  parody  entitled : 

"When  the  Ambulance  Is  Ringing." 

As  we  were  retiring  Coy  reported  that  he  had  much  the  same 
experiences,  as  I  had,  but  he  refused  to  speak  further. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "haven't  you  any  theory,  you  battered  detec- 
tive?" But  he  merely  groaned  and  mumbled  something  about  his 
brain  being  dead.  And  to  finish  the  enjoyable  evening  we  had 
one  of  the  most  terrifying  storms  I  have  ever  lived  through. 

The  next  morning  my  friend  reported  "no  success  as  yet'" 
to  Jones ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  but  an  hour  away 
from  the  solution.  At  nine  we  went  to  the  physiology  lecture. 
We  were  introduced  to  the  professor  and  the  students,  and  as- 
signed to  our  seats.  The  sight  of  the  school-room  reminded  me 
of  my  own  college  days,  but  the  subject  of  the  lecture  destroyed 
all  my  fond  recollections.  The  title  was :  "The  Various  Fatal 
Spots  of  Our  Anatomy  and  the  Principal  Approximate  Causes  of 
Death."  On  the  whole  it  was  neither  interesting  nor  cheerful. 
K      I  whispered  to  a  young  man  next  to  me,  if  this  would  continue 
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long?  He  replied  that  it  had  been  going  on  for  two  weeks,  that 
the  teacher  was  an  expert  on  mortality,  and  that  it  would  prob- 
ably continue  for  some  time.  Here  was  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery !  Two  weeks  of  this  mortal  discussion !  No  wonder,  I 
thought,  the  team  had  no  life  since  they  had  not  heard  the  word 
for  two  weeks. 

Immediately  after  the  session  I  sought  out  Coy,  but  he  had 
anticipated  me.  He  was  triumphantly  explaining  my  conclusion 
to  the  coach.  When  Damascus  solves  a  mystery  he  is  unbear- 
able.   Jones  listened  with  amazed  countenance  and  declared  that 

he  would  see  the  faculty.     He  left  us  in  a  flurry  rejoicing. 

*         *         * 

Ten  days  later  Coy  received  the  following  letter,  from  which 
I  will  quote  a  part: 

"I  had  the  faculty  put  a  stop  to  that  lecture  and  made  the 
men  read  all  the  humorous  literature  I  could  find.  I  took  them 
into  town  to  see  a  well  known  comedy.  The  reaction  was  quicker 
in  its  results  than  I  had  expected.  The  players  are  all  in  good 
spirits  again.  This  may  be  seen  for  we  trimmed  the  same  high- 
school  eleven  92  to  0.  I  am  certainly  proud  to  claim  an  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  world's  greatest  detective.  Yours,  etc.,  Coach 
Jones." 

With  the  condescension  of  a  lord  he  handed  me  the  above.  I 
could  see  he  was  self-satisfied  to  the  point  of  an  eruption.  And  I 
had  solved  it  as  quickly  as  he  did !  Well,  perhaps,  I  should  have 
weighed  280  pounds.  Nevertheless  we  both  enjoyed  the  Christ- 
mas gift  of  foot-ball  togs. 


FOR  THE  LORD,  OUR  KING  IS  BORN 
John  Peterson,  A.B.  '16 

Lo!  the  shepherds  kneel  in  wonder, 
And  the  angles  sing  in  splendor, 
Anb  men's  hearts  are  filled  with  ardor, 
For  the  Lord,  our  King  is  born. 


Young  and  old  the  tale  are  telling. 
From  afar  the  wise  men  hastening, 
All  the  world  is  now  rejoicing. 
For  the  Lord,  our  King  is  born. 


t/hg\ 

Lambert  K.  HayeSj,  A3, 15 


They  saw  the  sign  that  God  ordained 
The  wondrous  star  of  love 
And  prayed  that  ere  its  radiance  waned 
They  might  adore  whom  it  proclaimed 
The  King  of  men  and  heaven  above. 

They  trod  o'er  many  a  v/eary  way 
To  w^here  in  lustrous  glow^ 
The  moon-kissed  hills  of  Juda  lay 
Wrapt  in  peace  that  then  held  sway 
So  many  centuries  ago. 

They  found  Him  in  a  stable,  shorn 
Of  pomp  and  kingly  rod, 
And  whUe  the  world  passed  by  in  scorn 
Those  great  of  earth,  those  noble-born 
Adored  the  infant  King,  their  God. 


!cy 


//^^  EE  HERE,  Mr.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  you'll  have  to 
^^^  listen  to  me.  Those  fools  in  your  department  won't 
Wi^    let  me  see  you,  but  I  have  to  see  you  anyway." 

The  secretary  stopped,  for  the  man  seemed  very 
earnest,  and  looked  at  him  more  closely.  "Either  a  smart  man 
or  a  lunatic,  I  suppose;"  was  his  mental  comment.  "To  judge 
from  the  bag,  I  should  say  he  was  an  inventor."  For  the  secre- 
tary had  had  experience. 

"All  right,  what  is  it?     Be  quick." 
"It's  private;  I  can't  talk  here  in  the  street." 
"Very  well,"  replied  the  secretary,  resignedly,  after  a  judicial 
pause;  "come  along.     It's  just  a  short  walk  to  my  house." 
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"Now,  then,  we're  as  private  as  you  could  wish,"  said  the 
secretary,  when  they  had  reached  his  library. 

"Sure?"  asked  the  inventor. 

"Sure ;  hurry  up." 

"Well,  to  put  it  briefly.  I'm  an  inventor,  and  I  have  the 
plans  for  a  device  to  set  off  explosives  at  a  distance." 

"We  can  do  that  now,  pretty  well ;"'  put  in  the  secretary ; 
"wireless,  you  know.     If  that's  all " 

"No,  no !  You  don't  understand,"  interrupted  the  inventor, 
"you  have  to  have  a  receiving  station  in  connection  with  the 
mine,  now.  My  invention  is  entirely  different.  Within  range, 
I  can  blow  up  any  explosive,  no  matter  where  it  is." 

The  secretary  leaned  forward,  suddenly  interested.  "If  you 
can  really  do  it,  it  certainly  will  be  worth  while  for  you.  Think 
of  the  possibilities  in  mines." 

"Mines!"  the  inventor's  voice  rose  to  a  shriek.  "Mines! 
Why  you  can  blow  up  the  enemy's  fleet ;  make  every  grain  of 
powder  in  his  arsenal  his  enemy,  blow  up  the  charge  in  his  guns, 
turn  his " 

"Here,"  snapped  the  secretary,  "show  me  those  papers,  and 
if  you  make  good  you  won't  lose  anything." 

The  expert  who  was  appointed  to  report  quietly  on  the  in- 
vention was  inclined  to  be  skeptical.  To  him  the  inventor  made 
a  more  detailed  explanation.  "The  main  point  is,"  he  said,  "that 
all  explosives  are  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  Their  mole- 
cules tend  to  break  down ;  so  that  once  this  breaking  down  is 
started,  the  whole  thing  goes.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  jar  the 
molecules.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  heat,  sometimes  by  an 
electric  spark,  sometimes  by  a  blow,  or  a  smaller  explosion,  as 
in  the  fulminate  caps.  My  invention  is  a  device  to  do  it  by 
means  of  rays  very  similar  to  the  rays  used  in  the  wireless,  only 
of  a  much  shorter  wave-length.  These  are  of  just  the  right  fre- 
quency to  set  the  molecules  vibrating,  and  thus  shake  the  mole- 
cules of  the  explosive  apart."  "'^  ^ 

The  expert  listened  attentively.  "All  very  well,"  he  re- 
turned, "but  you  say  this  is  like  the  wireless.  If  you  can't  con- 
trol the  direction  any  better  than  we  can  with  the  wireless,  you 
may  as  well  go  home.  Your  apparatus  would  be  about  as  safe 
as  the  cholera — blow  up  all  our  own  men." 

"No,  no ;  that's  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  scheme.  I 
can  control  it.  The  shorter  the  wave-length  the  easier  this  be- 
comes, as  you  should  know.  At  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles,  I  calculate  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  which  the  rays 
would  be  confined,  at  only,  twelve  miles." 
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"Three  hundred  miles,  did  you  say?''  exclaimed  the  expert; 
"can  you  go  as  far  as  that?" 

"Why,  yes.  Of  course,  theoretically,  1  could  go  to  an  un- 
limited distance,  but  with  the  currents  of  electricity  I  could  ex- 
pect to  have  at  my  disposal  that  would  be  about  the  limit." 

"Well,  well!  Goes  through  matter  just  like  the  wireless 
waves?" 

"Yes." 

"You'll  get  your  trial  all  right;  I'll  see  to  that.  But  if  you 
can't  do  it,  I'll  try  to  get  you  a  penitentiary  sentence.  If  you 
can,  well " 

The  inventor  demonstrated  that  he  was  able  to  do  it.  With 
a  dry  battery,  he  exploded  a  cartridge  at  ten  feet;  with  an  or- 
dinary electric  lighting  current,  he  blew  up  a  small  mine  at  two 
miles.  The  officers  before  whom  he  demonstrated  were  careful, 
after  this,  to  leave  their  revolvers  at  home.  He  next  exploded 
a  larger  mine  at  a  much  greater  distance ;  and  lastly,  after  much 
hesitation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  permitted  him  to  fire  one 
of  the  great  naval  guns  to  demonstrate  the  control  he  had  of 
the  direction  of  the  rays. 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  said  the  secretary,  after  this  last  trial, 
"get  that  infernal  machine  off  the  ship !  It  makes  me  nervous 
to  think  of  the  tons  of  shells  in  the  hold.  By  the  way,  what  made 
you  so  pale  when  you  were  trying  it?     Afraid?" 

"No,"  replied  the  inventor,  indignantly,  "the  rays  always 
make  you  more---S^-  less  sick  when  they  strike  you.  You  see, 
there  are  many  more  or  less  unstable  chemical  compounds  in 
the  body,  and  the  rays  start  to  disintegrate  them.  If  they  were 
very  strong,  they  would  soon  kill  you." 

Once  the  usefulness  of  the  invention  was  established,  the 
next  question  was,  what  should  be  done  with  the  invention?  A 
conference  of  all  who  were  in  the  secret  was  held  to  consider 
this  question.  To  this  came  the  inventor,  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  W^ar  and  of  the  Navy,  and  the  highest  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  for  publishing 
the  invention  to  the  world. 

"It  will  do  away  with  war,"  he  declared,  "no  nation  will  dare 
to  keep  any  explosives  at  all.  Think  what  a  burden  it  will  take 
from  the  w^orld." 

But  the  officers  as  one  man  declared  that  the  very  existence 
of  the  invention  should  be  kept  secret.  In  this  opinion  the  in- 
ventor very  strongly  concurred. 

"I  never  intended  that  anyone  but  the  United  States  should 
have  the  benefit  of  it,"  he  declared.  "We  shall  use  it  only  for 
defense,  of  course ;  very  likely  we  shall  not  need  it.     Sooner  or 
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later  someone  else  will  light  upon  the  idea  as  well.  But  while 
we  have  it,  we  have  no  right  to  deprive  the  country  of  a  means 
of  defense."     And  so  it  was  decided. 

Every  lighthouse  on  each  coast,  and  in  every  possession,  be- 
came a  station  for  sending  out  the  rays  that  could  do  the  work, 
and  were  connected  with  the  large  supplies  of  electricity  which 
were  necessary.  So  things  remained  for  twenty  years.  Secure 
in  what  they  knew,  the  officers  and  secretaries  ceased  to  urge  so 
strongly  the  need  for  defense,  and  the  United  States  became  a 
third-rate  power  in  military  affairs. 

At  last,  however,  a  serious  danger  threatened  the  country. 
Japan  and  England,  acting  in  concert,  decided  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  humbling  the  United  States,  and  ten  days  after  the  storm 
broke  two  large  fleets,  conveying  many  transports,  were  cross- 
ing each  ocean.  Then  the  country  woke  to  action.  The  news- 
papers thundered  for  protection.  They  upbraided  the  adminis- 
tration for  its  unpreparedness.  They  urged  the  people  to  come 
to  their  country's  aid.  They  asked  what  the  navy  was  doing. 
The  recruiting  stations  could  not  handle  the  crowds,  and  the  rail- 
roads w^ere  swamped  by  the  exodus  from  the  coast  cities.  At 
last  it  was  reported  that  the  British  would  be  at  hand  in  two 
days. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  lonely  lighthouse  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  at  hand  to  test  the  invention 
in  practice.  With  him  was  the  inventor,  who  was  to  superintend 
the  working  of  the  device.  Wireless  reports  from  the  aerial  serv- 
ice showed  that  the  fleet  was  now  within  range.  In  the  little 
room  below  the  light-room  in  the  tower,  the  inventor  "aimed" 
the  device  according  to  the  reported  position  of  the  fleet.  All 
was  made  ready,  the  last  connection  was  made,  and  the  inventor 
was  preparing  to  turn  on  the  switch. 

"What  will  happen  when  it  goes  off"  asked  the  light-keeper, 
who  was  looking  on. 

"Nothing  you  can  notice,"  replied  the  inventor,  curtly. 

"But  suppose  I  should  get  in  front  of  the  thing  when  it's 
going?" 

"You  would  get  most  uncommonly  sick,"  responded  the  in- 
ventor. 

"But  how'll  you  know  if  it  works?"  persisted  the  light- 
keeper. 

"I'll  wait  for  half  a  minute,  and  then  if  I  hear  a  terrible  noise, 
I'll  know  it's  worked.  All  right ;  stand  back.  Here  it  goes,  gen- 
tlemen." And  he  turned  the  switch  on.  then  off.  Aside  from  a 
slight  buzzing,  nothing  happened.  They  listened  intently;  the 
inventor  held  his  watch  in  his  hand.     "Better  open  your  mouths, 
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gentlemen,"  he  said,  "or  your  eardrums  may  be  hurt.  Now — " 
The  whole  lighthouse  rocked,  as  one  overwhelming  roar  struck 
it.     Then  came  silence. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  a  month  later.  As  the  sec- 
retary stood  at  the  wires,  waiting  for  word  of  the  signing,  he 
spoke  to  an  army  officer  near  by:  "Your  business  is  gone  now; 
since  that  German  has  discovered  the  secret  and  published  it, 
there'll  be  no  more  wars." 

"Not  by  any  means,"  replied  the  officer,  "haven't  you  heard? 
The  British  have  ordered  a  hundred  thousand  air  rifles,  and  Ger- 
many is  investing  heavily  in  bows  and  arrows,  and  armor." 


Ignatius  Walsh,  A^l.'l? 

I  dreamt  there  in  the  gloaming 
Of  a  far-off  land  called  Spain, 

Of  knights  for  conquests  roaming, 
And  corsairs  on  the  main. 

I  dipped  in  Lethe's  waters 

Within  a  haunted  mere. 
And  straightway  England's  daughters 

In  Arthur's  court  appear. 

From  the  limpid  tarn  there  rises 
On  the  lichened  brink  of  the  pool 

The  prows  of  the  Viking  prizes 

And  the  wild  Norse  song  of  the  ghoul. 

And  so  through  the  summer  twilight 

I  lived  in  the  world  of  old, 
Forgetting  the  years  in  their  wild  flight, 

In  the  meshes  of  dreams  enrolled. 


B 


"Behold  I  bring  you  tidings  of  great  joy  that  shall  be  to  all 
the  people  for  this  day  is  born  to  you  a  Savior  who  is  Christ,  the 
Lord."     This  is  the  message  of  Christmas  to  the  world, — joy;  not 
the  joy  of  the  pagan  worldling  that  spend  itself  on 
Christmas  things  of  sense,  but  the  joy  that  resides  in  the  soul, 

Joy.  that  spends  itself  in  gladdening  the  lives  of  those 

about  us;  the  joy,  not  unmixed  with  tears,  that 
comes  to  us,  as  we  look  at  the  Child  and  its  Mother  and  marvel 
at  the  immensity  of  Divine  Love  for  humankind.  Few  hearts  can 
remain  untouched  by  this  spirit  of  Christmas ;  few  that  are  not 
moved  to  greater  love  of  their  fellows  at  sight  of  God's  great  love 
for  them.  True,  the  genus  Scrooge  still  abounds  in  the  land  but 
let  us  hope  and  pray  that  on  this  Christmas  the  Divine  Babe  may 
move  his  heart  with  pity  for  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
tiny  Tims  in  our  midst  who  will  have  so  little  of  childhood's  joy 
in  Christmas  unless  some  generous  giver  brings  it  to  them. 

A  deep  and  holy  calm  pervades  the  earth.  The  very  doors 
of  Janus  are  closed  and  nature  itself  seems  stilled  in  hopeful  ex- 
pectancy. For  is  not  the  Saviour,  the  Redeemer,  that  sweet  and 
tender  little  Babe  to  come  on  earth  with  a  mes- 
The  Coming  sage  from  God  to  his  children — peace  on  earth, 
of  the  Prince  good  will  toward  men? 

of  Peace.  There  is  no  calm  now.     The  mighty  instru- 

ments of  proud  man  are  tearing,  maiming,  killing. 
What  a  Christmas  shall  this  be  for  those  poor  creatures  of  God, 
lying  in  their  cold,  damp  trenches !  Their  greetings  to  their  fel- 
low men  shall  not  consist  in  cheery  words  and  happy  smiles,  but 
in  a  grim,  murderous  rain  of  shot  and  shell.  And  the  mother 
and  the  wife,  the  daughter  and  the  son,  of  him  who  so  heroically 
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pours  out  his  blood  for  his  fatherland — what  shall  be  their  cheer 
on  this  solemn,  happy  day? 

What  a  travesty  upon  the  spirit,  upon  the  meaning  of  that 
first  Christmas !  Then  to  a  world  that  had  sounded  the  depths 
of  learning,  of  science,  and  of  art,  Christ  brought  the  divine 
leaven  of  Eternal  Truth.  Where  now  is  the  holy  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian love?  But,  perhaps,  the  very  destructiveness,  the  very 
causelessness  of  this  terrible  conflict  may  bring  a  realization  to 
men  that  war  is  useless,  war  is  criminal ;  and  the  very  hate  that 
engendered  it  may  consume  itself.  Then  shall  it  play  its  worthy 
part  in  renewing  the  message  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  this  year 
of  grace  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen. 

ERNESTE  BEAUVAIS,  A.  B.  '17. 

The   fearless   attitude  of  America  and  other  leading  Cath- 
olic papers  towards  the  Mexican  situation  has  at  last  brought 
forth  fruit.     Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  a  signed  article  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  for  December  5th,  bitterly  denounces 
A  Man  of  the  administration  for  its  failure  to  prevent  the 

Courage.  atrocities  perpetrated  against  priests  and  nuns  in 

Mexico.  We  take  off  our  hats  to  Colonel  Roose- 
velt. In  these  days  of  grace,  when  Mr.  Wilson  fears  to  make 
any  move  against  these  destroyers  of  religion  for  fear  he  might 
lose  the  support  of  his  ardent  admirers,  the  Guardians  of  Liberty, 
and  when  the  suave  Mr.  Bryan  trembles  lest  any  word  or  act 
of  his  be  construed  as  favorable  to  the  Romanists,  it  is  refreshing 
to  see  a  man  like  Roosevelt  come  out  into  the  open  and  fearlessly 
enter  the  lists  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  Call  the  Colonel's 
article  a  campaign  document,  if  you  will ;  ascribe  it  to  his  desire 
to  throw  mud  at  a  rival  administration ;  attribute  it  to  his  anxiety 
to  get  the  Irish  vote ;  but  despite  all  this,  you  cannot  but  admire 
the  courage  of  the  man.  Politically  he  has  probably  lost  by  his 
action;  for  the  Catholic  votes  that  he  will  secure  he  has  probably 
lost  numberless  Mad  Mullahites,  Menacites  and  their  ilk.  But, 
the  Colonel  has  gained  by  his  deed ;  he  has  gained  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  every  citizen,  regardless  of  creed,  who  is  a  lover 
of  fair  play ;  he  has  gained  the  prayers  of  thousands  of  those 
religious  who  have  been  driven  out  of  Mexico;  and  above  all,  he 
has  gained  a  reward  that  is  beyond  price  in  the  consciousness 
that  he  has  done  his  duty  as  he  has  seen  it.  Would  that  there 
were  more  men  of  his  stamp  not  only  among  our  separated 
brethren  but  in  our  own  camp. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  paradox  in  the  battle  now  be- 
ing waged  in  this  country  against  the   Catholic   Church.     One 
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might  well  be  justified  in  concluding  that  in  this  fight  the  Protes- 
tants would  present  a  united  front.  Such,  how- 
A  Paradox,  ever,  is  not  the  case.  There  are  many  earnest 
people  not  of  the  Catholic  faith  who  have  within 
the  past  year  paid  splendid  tributes  to  Catholicism.  Miss  Zephy- 
rine  Humphries,  whose  excellent  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
on  "A  Protestant  in  Italy"  appeared  last  spring,  is  an  instance  in 
point  of  the  fairmindedness  of  Protestants  of  the  better  type. 
And  there  are  many  such.  These  people  bitterly  decry  the  cow- 
ardly attacks  made  upon  the  Catholic  religion.  They  are  the  in- 
tellectual leaders  of  their  respective  churches.  It  might  be 
thought  that  every  Protestant  would  follow  their  example. 

But  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gullible  Protestants 
who,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  have  been  the  victims  of  every 
form  of  quackery,  and  take  as  the  Gospel  truth  the  mouthings  of 
any  bigot  who  vilifies  the  Catholic  Church.  In  ordinary  matters 
of  religion  they  would  imitate  their  leaders'  actions,  but  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  proclaim  their 
stupid  independence  of  everyone  but  Walker,  Watson,  Spurgeon, 
et  al. 

Now  the  question  that  any  fairminded  citizen,  irrespective 
of  religion,  should  ask  himself  is, — "Which  of  these  widely 
diverse  opinions  should  I  hold?  In  judging  whether  the  Catholic 
Church  is  a  menace  to  this  country,  shall  I  believe  the  intellectual 
and  fairminded  Protestant,  or  will  I  so  far  demean  myself  as  to 
cast  my  lot  with  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced?" 

EARL  KING,  A.  B. '15. 

There  is  another  nation,  which  was  once  as  beautiful  and 
as  happy  as  Belgium,  and  which  today  suffers  the  lot  of  Belgium. 
Parted  between  Germany,  Russia  and  Austria,  and  kept  in  chains 
for  over  a  hundred  years,  is  a  nation  numbering 
Another  twenty  million  Polish-speaking  inhabitants,  a  liv- 

Belgium.  ing  nation,  as  is  manifest  from  the  frequent  up- 

risings to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  by  the  eminence 
of  her  literature  in  the  past  century.  The  three  giants  in  their 
desperate  and  mortal  struggles  grapple  over  the  three  partitions 
of  Poland,  causing  devastation,  and  suffering  which  are  beyond 
human  power  to  comprehend.  Furthermore,  the  Belgian,  the 
German,  the  Russian,  the  Austrian  go  to  battle  with  a  consola- 
tion that  they  fight  for  their  own  country ;  the  Pole  is  driven  into 
ranks  to  battle,  and  for  whom?  For  those  who  oppress  him,  for 
his  tyrants ;  and  not  infrequently  must  he  strike  the  breast  of  his 
own  brother. 
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But  who  is  to  speak  for  Poland  today?  Who  is  to  pity  her? 
The  world  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Poland  was  the  bulwark 
of  Christianity,  that  she  checked  the  invasions  of  the  Tartars, 
Turks  and  Mongols,  thus  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  West- 
ern civilization  and  culture.  For  all  these  services  she  was  cold- 
bloodedly dismembered  by  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria.  Today, 
it  is  true,  she  is  courted  by  all  these  three.  Promises  are  given 
her,  forced  by  the  necessity  of  war.  But  is  this  sufficient?  Will 
this  reward  the  immense  sufferings  and  losses  of  Poland?  Is  it 
sufficient  that  restitution  be  made  to  her  only  by  promises, 
which  have  been  so  frequently  broken  on  previous  occasions, 
and  the  fulfillment  of  which  would  be  only  justice? 

Since  the  times  of  the  Knights  of  the  Cross,  and  inroad  of 
the  Swedes,  never  has  Poland  suffered  as  in  the  present  war. 
Sickness,  hunger,  and  cold  prevail ;  towns  and  villages  are  in 
ruins,  and  help  is  nowhere  forthcoming.  Will  Poland  awaken 
the  interest  and  the  philanthropy  of  the  Americans?  Will  lib- 
erty-loving America  remember,  and  repay  the  services  of  Kos- 
ciuszko  and  Pulaski? 

STANISLAUS  D.  RUDZIEWICZ.  A.  B.  '16. 

Genius  makes  its  observations  in  shorthand;  talent  writes 
them  out  at  length. 

*  *       * 

If  anything  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  an  individual 
valuable,  it  is  that  he  should  clearly  recognize  his  own  powers 
and  mark  out  his  own  path  in  the  world.  When  he  finds  out 
that  whatever  he  is  to  accomplish  must  be  in  one  direction,  and, 
accepting  the  discovery,  applies  his  energies  resolutely  in  that 
line,  he  has  usually  laid  the  foundation  of  a  useful  and  happy  life. 

*  *       =i< 

The  wise  and  wholesome  restraints  of  parental  love,  of  family 
ties,  of  a  good  government,  of  public  opinion,  and  even  of  social 
observances  are  the  best  possible  preparations  for  that  self-re- 
straint which  is  the  rock  on  which  all  true  liberty  is  built.  No 
slavery  is  so  abject  and  humiliating  as  that  which  chains  us  in 
servile  obedience  to  our  own  appetites  and  passions,  and  no 
power  on  earth  can  free  us  from  such  bonds  except  the  power 
of  self-restraint.  This  power,  like  all  others,  is  developed  by 
continual  exercise,  and  he  who  resists  or  condemns  all  external 
restraints  shuts  himself  out  from  this  development. 

WM.  G.  MARTIN-GREENAWAY,  M.  D.    '18. 


NOTES 


Good  fellowship  and  joviality  characterized  the  very  inter- 
Fall  esting  annual  Fall  Assembly  of  the  Loyola  Alumni  Associa- 
Assembly      tion,  which   was    held  under   the   direction   of   Rev.   Patrick 

A.  Mullens,  S.  J.,  the  new  Moderator,  in  the  spacious  read- 
ing room  of  the  College  on  Monday  evening,  November  30th.  After 
some  time  had  been  spent  in  meeting  old  friends  and  recalling  old 
times,  Mr.  Payton  J.  Tuohy,  vice-president  of  the  Association  called 
the  meeting  to  order  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  Leo  J. 
Doyle,  who  subsequently  explained  that  he  had  been  unavoidably 
detained  by  unforeseen  circumstances. 

Mr.  Tuohy  then  appointed  Mr.  Joseph  Elward,  secretary  pro  tem, 
to  take  the  place  of  that  loyal  alumnus  Mr.  John  K.  Moore,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  who  is  out  of  the  city.  During  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  by  Mr.  Elward,  Mr.  Leo  J. 
Doyle  made  his  appearance  and  after  the  minutes  had  been  accepted 
took  the  chair,  presiding  over  the  meeting  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
Mr.  Doyle  after  a  few  remarks  introduced  Mr.  Joseph  Bigane  who 
favored  the  members  with  two  songs.  Mr.  Elmer  Spiegel  accompanied 
him  on   the   piano. 

Rev.  George  J.  Leahy,  S.  J.,  vice-president  of  the  College  was  next 
called  upon  by  the  chair.  Father  Leahy  chose  for  his  subject  College 
Activities.  He  called  attention  to  the  increase  of  classical  students 
saying  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  College  were  there  as 
many  students  entered  in  the  classical  department  as  there  are  at  pres- 
ent. Of  all  the  activities,  the  speaker  laid  stress  on  the  organization  of 
the  College  Club  by  the  boj^s  of  the  collegiate  department.  He  lauded 
the  College  boys  for  the  purpose  they  had  in  organizing  the  Club,  and 
proposed  that  purpose  to  the  Alumni  Association,  appealing  to  its  mem- 
bers to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Club.  "For,"  said  Fr.  Leah3^  "the  College 
Club  is  a  preparatory  Alumni  Association."  He  ended  his  talk  by 
inviting  the  "old  boys  to  come  and  see  the  old  place  once  in  a  while." 

Mr.  Doyle  in  a  few  brief  remarks  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  Col- 
lege Club  appealed  to  him  and  that  he  would  appoint  a  committee  which 
would  take  special  interest  in  college  activities.  He  then  called  upon 
Rev.  George   Dinneen,  S.  J.,  to  tell  the  members  of  the  success  of  the 
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Jeanne  d'Arc  Club.  Fr.  Dinneen  gave  a  brief  resume  of  the  Club's 
work  since  its  organization  three  years  ago,  and  told  of  the  numerous 
benefits   derived  by  the  boys  who  took  part  in  the   lectures. 

The  next  number  consisted  in  two  vocal  selections  admirably  ren- 
dered by  Rev.  James  L.  McGeary,  S.  J.  The  next  person  to  take  the 
floor  was  Mr.  James  Fitzgerald,  who  recounted  his  experiences  in 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  where  he  had  taught  for  a  year  in  the  Newman 
School.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  talk  was  very  humorous  at  times.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  it  was  distinguished  by  a  subtle  charm  of  human 
interest,  that  was  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  Connell,  the  last  speaker  of  the  evening,  obtained  permission 
from  the  chair  to  speak  on  Laymen's  retreats.  He  said  that  the  reason 
why  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  so  successful  was  that  they 
give  of  themselves.  He  asked  the  members  of  the  Association  to  give 
more  of  themselves,  to  be  more  active  with  regard  to  their  religion. 
"For,"  he  said,  "the  world  is  full  of  religion.  There  is  a  craving  for  it 
in  every  human  heart."  He  appealed  to  them  to  assert  themselves,  to 
become  more  active  by  attending  the  Laymen's  retreats.  By  doing  this 
there  would  result  an  organization  that  would  have  an  astonishing  in- 
fluence. "Let  us,"  he  said,  "each  and  every  Alumnus  try  to  make 
Catholicity  in  Chicago  like  it  is  in  New  York — more  active.  This  can 
be  done  by  making  the  Laymen's  retreat.  I,  therefore,  move  that  the 
Loyola  Alumni  Association,  as  an  association,  adopt  the  idea  of  pro- 
moting the  Laymen's  retreats  by  getting  people  interested  in  them  and 
by  becoming  interested  in  them  themselves,  and  that  the  president  be 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  for  this  purpose."  This  motion  was 
heartily  and  unanimously  passed,  after  which  the  formal  meeting  was 
adjourned.  But  while  the  refreshments  were  served,  Mr.  Michael 
McGovern  and  Mr.  Edward  V.  Walsh  favored  the  assembly  with  vocal 
solos,  Mr.  Charles  Byrne  and  Mr.  James  ^lurphy  playing  the  accom- 
paniments. 

'97  George  W.  Lyon  added  a  new  recruit  to  the  Alumni  Association  in 
July,  1914.  George  is  now  the  proud  father  of  five  girls  and  one 
boy. 

Ex.  '00  Mr.  George  Gleeson  recently  lost  his  father,  Patrick  Gleeson, 
who  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  J.  Gleeson,  S.  J., 
ex-moderator    of    the     Alumni    Association.       George     was     in 

Tampico,  Mexico,  at  the   time   of  his   father's   death. 

Ex.  '02  John  H.  Ryan  recently  lost  his  father,  Timothy  E.  Ryan,  the 
president    of    Citizens    Paving    Company. 

Ex.  '02  Joseph  M.  Connery  was  married  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Sellers  in  the  Holy  Name 
Cathedral.     Congratulations! 

'03  James  Finnegan  added  two  new  recruits,  twin  boys,  to  the  Alumni 
Association  on  June  6.  His  classmates  join  in  wishing  his  wife 
and  the  boys  the  best  of  luck. 

'05  Rev.  H.  D.  Brosseau,  Pastor  of  Holy  Cross  Cathedral  in  Hailey- 
bury,  Ont.,  has  been  recently  appointed  Administrator  of  the 
Archdiocese   during   the   illness   of   Bishop   Latulipe. 

'05  Rev.  John  J.  Lannon  went  West  with  Rev.  Paul  B.  Drevniak,  a 
member  of  the  same  class,  who  is  in  ill  health. 
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Ex.  '07      Leon  B.   Moran  has  achieved  success  in  the  "Movies."     He  is 
the  leading  man  in  the  Nestor  Company. 

J.  Emmet  Royce  writes  us  that  J.  Emmet,  Jr.,  arrived  Oct.  20,  to 
'09      be    company    for    his    sister    Marjorie.      Mr.    Royce    is    engaged    in 
editorial  work  in   Spokane,  Wash. 
J.  Ambrose  Murray  was  ordained  at  Rome  on  Sunday,  Nov.  1. 

Leo.  H.  Sebastian,  secretary  of  Kane-Sebastian  Collection  Agency, 
'10      was  married  to  Miss  Irene  Clififord  on  Wednesday,  October  28,  at 

St.  Andrew  Church.  The  groom  is  a  Senior  at  Loyola  Law 
School. 

'11      Frederick   L.   Schmitt,    D.   O.,   was   married   to    Miss  Allene   Osen- 
baugh,   Aug.    11,   at   Kirksville,  Mo. 

J.   Aaron    Colnon,   a   Freshman   at   Northwestern    Law  School  was 
'14      one  of  the  debaters  who  represented  Northwestern  in  the  triangu- 
lar debate  between   Chicago,   Northwestern  and   Michigan  Univer- 
sities  last  month. 

Robert   M.    Connelly    is    taking    up    engineering    at    Wisconsin 
Ex.    '15     University. 

James    A.    Noonan    is    studying   Medicine    at    Chicago    Univer- 
sity. 

John  Clarke  is  taking  life  easy  on  the  money  he  earned  from  play- 
ing ball   in  the  Central   States   League  last  year. 

JAMES  E.  KEHOE,  A.  B.    '15. 


MUSINGS 
Walter  T.  Quigley,  A.B.  '17 

A  foot-print  from  a  vagrant  in  the  night 
Is  hidden  by  a  spider's  web  which  shrouds 
Its  clear  impress.    Then  falls  the  dew 
In  its  cold  embrace,  and  glistens  there  at  rest. 

So  too  a  dear  one's  life  when  closed  by  death, 

Is  only  seen  by  kindest  deeds  that  live  in  its  gray  gloom 

Forever,  and  are  there  condensed. 


y\2 


Under  the  direction  of  Fr.  Magevney  the  Sodality  is  flourish- 
Sodality     ing  with   unwonted   vigor.     Since   the   last   time  the   magazine 

went  to  press,  there  have  been  many  additions  to  this 
body;  and  the  director  and  members  most  ardently  hope  that  there  will 
be  more.  The  moderator  has  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  large 
and    faithful  attendance   at   the   meetings. 

Like  the  brook,  our  Orchestra  goes  on  forever,  always  do- 
College  ing  its  duty  by  the  institution,  and  never  failing  when  called 
Orchestra  upon.  The  members  of  the  Orchestra  are  now  ready  to 
and  Glee  furnish  the  music  at  just  as  many  entertainments  as  the 
Club  school  can  give.  The  College  Glee  Club  is  also  reported  to 
be  rounding  into  fine  form  under  Fr.  McGeary's  direction, 
and  the  songsters  promise  us  a  plenitude  of  entertainment  during  the 
winter  months.  Keep  up  the  good  work,  boys!  We  hope  to  hear  from 
you  in  the  near  future. 

The  College  Club  has  once  more  been  installed  in  its  patri- 
CoUege  mony — the  club-room  on  the  third  floor.  The  Club  is  now  a 
Club  full-fledged   society   with    regular     Constitution    and     By-laws, 

sanctioned  by  the  President  and  faculty  of  the  College.  As 
the  Club  is  now  properly  established,  the  members  are  looking  forward 
to  a  very  active  time. 

The  society  has  proved  true  to  its  promising  start.  De- 
Loyola  bates  have  raged  fierce  and  fast.  Embryo  statesmen  have 
Oratorical  exposed  the  mistakes  in  the  policy  of  our  government  in 
Association  dealing  with  Mexico:  champions  of  the  people  have  upheld 
the  rights  of  trade  unions;  and  critical  students  of  modern 
life  have  pleaded  for  the  censorship  of  the  drama  and  the  press.  Sundry 
and  various  topics  have  been  discussed  by  these  future  Websters,  and 
all  have  been  admirably  handled. 

On  Oct.  23,  Messrs.  J.  Ryan  and  Colnon  argued  for  a  reform  of  our 
judicial  system  to  the  effect  that  the  agreement  of  nine  men  on  a  jury 
should  be  sufficient  to  secure  a  verdict.  Despite  the  valiant  efforts  of 
Messrs.  Beauvais  and  C.  Murphy  on  the  negative,  the  judges  awarded 
the  decision  to  the  affirmative. 

The  next  meeting  was  a  literary  evening,  and  Mr.  Duffy,  Mr.  Kehoe 
and  Mr.  Byrnes  entertained  the  society  with  a  review  of  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore's  life  and  works. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  the  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  a  single  term  of  six  years  was  advocated  and  opposed 
respectively  by  Messrs.  Pollard  and  I.  Walsh  on  the  affirmative,  and 
Messrs.  Kilgore  and  McGivena  on  the  negative.  In  vain  the  negative 
expended  its  oratorical  fire  and  regaled  the  house  with  scintillating 
wit  and  humorous  stories;  the  fates  were  against  them,  and  the  affirma- 
tive won  the  debate. 

At  the  meeting  on  Nov.  11,  ]\Ir.  Peterson  delivered  a  declamation  and 
Mr.  Corbett  read  an  essay  on  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  question  for 
debate   was:      Resolved,    that    censorship    boards    should    be    established 
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over  the  press,  moving  pictures  and  stage.  Messrs.  King  and  Lischka, 
who  defended  this  proposition,  triumphed  over  Messrs.  Warzynski  and 
Nolan. 

Nov.  18  Mr.  Hayes  declaimed  and  Mr.  W.  Ryan  read  an  essay  on 
Galileo,  while  Messrs.  Lundy  and  J.  Molloy  maintained  that  trade  unions 
are  not  justified  in  restricting  the  number  of  persons  allowed  to  learn  a 
trade,  and  Messrs.  S.  Murphy  and  Fitzgerald  defended  the  unions'  stand. 
The  negative  lost. 

But  we  have  kept  the  choicest  morsel  for  the  last.  In  the  very  near 
future,  probably  about  the  twelfth  of  January,  though  the  date  has 
not  been  definitely  decided  upon  as  yet,  a  public  debate  will  be  held 
in  the  College  Hall.  Messrs.  McGivena  and  Thiele  on  the  affirmative 
will  argue  for  universal  disarmament,  while  Messrs.  Lischka  and  Quig- 
ley  of  the  negative  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  convince  the  audience 
that  universal  disarmament  is  impracticable. 

IGNATIUS  WALSH,  A.  B.,  '17. 


ATHLi^ICS 


FOOTBALL. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  Lewis  Institute. 

The  third  game  played  by  the  College  team  resulted  in  a  27  to  6  vic- 
tory over  Lewis  Institute.  Although  outweighed  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
man,  St.  Ignatius  pushed  over  four  touchdowns  by  means  of  forward 
passes  and  line  plunges.  Scarcely  three  minutes  had  passed  when  the  first 
touchdown  was  scored.  From  then  on  the  play  was  rather  even.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  however,  St.  Ignatius,  starting  from  the 
center  of  the  field,  carried  the  ball  over  the  line  in  four  plays,  all  of  which 
were  forward  passes.  The  half  ended  a  minute  later.  The  third  quarter 
brought  fourteen  more  points,  making  the  total  27.  In  the  last  quarter, 
Lewis  took  a  brace  but  failed  to  add  anything  to  the  six  points  which 
they  had  scored  earlier  in  the  game.  The  contest  ended  with  the  ball  in 
Lewis'   possession   on   their   own   twenty   yard   line. 

Touchdowns:  Cribben,  Molloy,  Sims  (2),  Gilbert.  Goals  from 
touchdowns:  Cunningham  (3).  Referee:  Cammack.  Umpire:  Quille. 
Head  linesman:  Molloy.     Time  of  periods:     12  minutes. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  Marquette  U.  Freshmen. 

The  next  game  was  played  at  West  Side  Park  on  November  7.  On 
this  date  the  Marquette  University  Freshmen  journeyed  down  from 
Milwaukee  to  give  us  battle.  The  contest  proved  very  interesting.  To 
the  first  quarter,  Marquette  carried  the  ball  to  the  seven  yard  line.  After 
having  failed  to  gain  in  three  downs,  they  succeeded  in  making  a  forward 
pass  into  the  end  zone,  which  netted  them  six  points.  The  punt-out 
failed.  St.  Ignatius  came  back  strong  in  the  second  quarter  and,  fight- 
ing with  the  old  Ignatius  spirit,  soon  ran  the  ball  down  to  the  five  yard 
line.  On  a  delayed  pass,  Molloy  went  through  right  tackle  for  a  touch- 
down and  this  together  with  a  successful  try  at  goal  made  the  score 
7  to  6  in  the  third  quarter.  Sims  crossed  the  line  for  the  second  touch- 
down. The  try  at  goal  failed.  In  the  last  quarter,  an  intercepted  for- 
ward pass  gave  the  ball  to  St.  Ignatius  on  Marquette's  fifteen  yard  line. 
First  down  was  made  and  then  Molloy  again  carried  the  ball  over  from 
the  five  yard  line.  This  ended  the  scoring,  the  total  being  19  to  6. 
Shortall's  running  and  Molloy's   line   plunging  were   the   features   of  the 
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game.     The   line-up   was   as   follows: 

St.  Ignatius   (19)  Marquette  U.  Freshmen   (6) 

Amberg    R.  E Kearns 

Kelly   R.  T Gary 

Mangan     R.    G Schef 

Kruse    C Stecker 

Maher   L.  G Stevens 

E.  Molloy L.  T King 

Cribben  L.  E Crowley 

Cunningham    Q.    B Clarke 

Shortall R.  H Hansen 

Sims     L.  H Goerst 

J.  Molloy   F.    B Amberlane 

Touchdowns:  Kearns,  J.  Molloy  (2),  Sims.  Goals  from  touch- 
down: Cunningham.  Referee:  Brophy.  Umpire:  Quille.  Head 
linesman:      Kerwin.     Time  of  periods:    12  minutes. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  Campion. 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  25,  the  team  left  Chicago  for  Prairie  du  Chien, 
to  play  Campion  College.  They  arrived  there  Thanksgiving  morning 
just  in  time  for  Mass  and  breakfast.  The  forenoon  was  spent  in  view- 
ing the  surrounding  country.  The  game  started  at  2:30  sharp.  St. 
Ignatius  received  the  kick-off  and  by  various  plays  carried  the  ball  to 
Campion's  thirty  yard  line,  where  a  forward  pass  was  intercepted.  They 
regained  possession  of  the  ball  shortly  after,  when  a  Campion  forward 
pass  went  out  of  bounds  on  the  fly.  St.  Ignatius,  however,  was  forced 
to  punt  and  Campion  then  proceeded  to  carry  the  ball  down  the  field  and 
over  the  line  by  a  series  of  end  runs  and  line  plunges,  in  which  their 
weight  proved  a  great  help.  Their  second  score  resulted  from  a  blocked 
punt  on  St.  Ignatius'  twenty  yard  line,  whence  the  ball  was  again  carried 
over  the  line.  In  the  second  quarter  Campion  scored  two  more  touch- 
downs. When  the  whistle  blew,  St.  Ignatius  had  the  ball  on  Campion's 
fifteen  yard  line.  The  score  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  was  27  to  0. 
St.  Ignatius  started  the  third  quarter  with  the  usual  fighting  spirit  but 
failed  to  stop  the  Campion  machine  from  scoring  seven  more  points 
early  in  the  quarter.  On  the  succeeding  kick-off,  Mangan  gathered  in 
the  ball  and  ran  to  the  Campion  fifteen  yard  line.  At  this  point,  a  for- 
ward pass,  Shortall  to  Sims,  netted  St.  Ignatius  six  points.  The  try  at 
goal  failed.  Campion  scored  another  touchdown  later  in  the  quarter. 
In  the  final  period,  St.  Ignatius,  still  fighting  hard,  reached  Campion's 
six  yard  line.  After  trying  the  line  for  two  downs,  St.  Ignatius  lost  the 
ball  on  an  incompleted  forward  pass  in  the  end  zone.  After  Campion 
had  raised  her  total  to  fifty-two,  St.  Ignatius  got  the  ball  and  carried  it 
down  to  the  opponents'  twenty  yard  line,  where  the  timekeeper  put  an 
end  to  the  contest.  The  feature  of  the  game  was  the  Campion  long  end 
runs,  made  possible  by  perfect  interference.  Molloy's  line  plunging  was 
notable.  It  was  a  case  of  "hats  off"  to  Campion.  Although  outweighed 
twenty  pounds  to  the  man  and  outplayed  in  many  respects,  St.  Ignatius 
excelled  in  the  line  of  short  forward  passes  and  was  never  surpassed  in 
fighting  spirit.  But  what  stood  out  most  of  all,  was  the  treatment 
accorded  the  team  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  All  who  made  the  trip  will 
remember  the  Thanksgiving  Day  of  1914,  because  of  the  care  and  atten- 
tion shown  them  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  Campion.  On  the 
homeward   journey.    James    Molloy   was    elected    captain    for   next   year. 
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The  line-up  was  as  follows: 

St.  Ignatius    (6)  Campion    (52) 

Zahringer     R.   E Montgomery 

Amberg    R.  T McCausland 

Mangan     R.  G Green 

Kerwin    C Nelan 

Maher   L.  G Plantz 

E.  Molloy L.  T Vogt 

Cribben     L.  E Ratchen 

Cunningham    Q.  B Clifford 

Shortall    R.   H Altman 

Sims L.   H O'Rourke 

J.  Molloy F.  B McKenna 

With  regard  to  the  football  season  just  ended,  a  season  which 
marked  the  successful  revival  of  College  spirit  and  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  Athletics  at  St.  Ignatius,  we  only  wish  to  remark  that  considering 
the  circumstances,  the  beginning  was  an  auspicious  one.  When  we 
roalize  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  several  years  that  there  has  been 
p  College  team;  that  the  recruits  from  the  College  Department  were  not 
many,  and  that  various  difficvilties,  including  minor  injuries,  made  the 
task  of  developing  a  winning  team  difficult,  we  may  safely  say,  after  a 
glance  at  the  results,  that  a  good  start  has  been  made.  The  credit  for 
this  is  due  to  Mr.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  our  athletic  director,  to  Mr.  Rylands  and 
Mr.  Brundage,  our  coaches,  to  Mr.  Caverley,  our  manager,  and  last  but 
not  least  to  the  various  members  of  the  squad,  including  several  players 
of  the  Academy  team  who  lent  their  aid  on  various  occasions.  To  all 
of  these  and  to  the  loyal  rooters,  a  vote  of  thanks  is  due.  So  much  then, 
for  the  football  season  of  1914.  May  the  greatest  success  attend  the 
team  of  1915! 

BASKETBALL. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  will  devote  our  interest  to  the  great  indoor 
sport,  basketball.  A  goodly  number  of  candidates  responded  to  the  call 
and  practice  began  on  Monday,  Nov.  30.  Although  this  will  be  the  first 
team  to  represent  the  College  in  this  sport,  the  prospects  are  that  it 
will  be  a  good  one  and  will  carry  off  the  honors.  Come  out  to  the 
games  and  root  for  the  team.  Manager  Kehoe  has  arranged  a  good 
schedule.     At   the   present  writing  it  reads: 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  Wheaton    College   at   Wheaton,    Sat.    Dec.    12. 
St.  Ignatius  vs.  First    Regiment    at    Armory,   Thurs.,    Dec.    17. 
St.  Ignatius  vs.  Chicago  Normal  at  Parker  Gym.,  Tues.,  Dec.  22. 
St.  Ignatius  vs.  Lewis  Institute  at  Lewis,  Wed.,  Jan.  6. 
St.  Ignatius  vs.  Wheaton  College  at  Chicago,  Sat.,  Jan.  23. 
St.  Ignatius  vs.  St.   Bede's  Coll.  at  Peru,  111.,   Sat.,  Jan.  30. 
St.  Ignatius  vs.  St.  Joseph's  Coll.  at  Chicago,  Wed.,  Feb.  3. 
St.  Ignatius  vs.  St.  John's  Mil.  Acad,  at  Delafield,  Sat.,  Feb.  6. 
St.  Ignatius  vs.  Lewis  Institute  at  St.  Ignatius,  Wed.,  Feb.  10. 
St.  Ignatius  vs.  St.  Joseph's  Coll.  at  Rensselaer,  Thurs.,  Feb.  18. 
St.  Ignatius  vs.  St.  Viator's   at   Bourbonnais,   Sat.,   Feb.   27. 
St.  Ignatius  vs.  St.  Viator's  at  Chicago,  Sat.,  Mar.  6. 
St.  Ignatius  vs.  Aurora  Coll.,  at   Chicago,   Sat.,  Mar.  20. 

Many  other  games  are  pending.  All  but  the  dates  have  been  agreed 
upon   in   the   case   of   Campion    College,   Notre   Dame  U.   and   Lombard 
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College,  and  without  doubt  several  additional  contests  will  be  arranged 
before  the  season  is  fairly  started.     It  surely  promises  to  be  a  fine  one. 

EDWARD  J.  AMBERG,  A.  B.,  '15. 

THE  TRIP  TO  PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN. 
By  Our  Special  Correspondent,  James  Mangan. 

As  we  stepped  into  the  Union  Depot  Wednesday  night  we  were 
feeling  restless,  we  were  feeling  uneasy,  all  around  there  was  an  air  of 
giddiness.  We  smiled  at  one  another,  picked  up  our  suitcases,  walked 
a  few  yards,  laid  them  down,  turned  around  and  looked  at  the  clock, 
picked  up  our  suitcases  again,  only  to  lay  them  down  once  more. 

In  a  small  group  we  gathered,  chatting  with  a  nervous  pleasantness, 
while,  from  time  to  time,  the  little  group  was  increased  in  size  by  the 
addition  of  fellow  team  mates,  straggling  in  like  Brown's  cows.  For  a 
little  recreation  we  sat  down  and  would  watch  one  of  these  come  in  the 
door,  slowly  and  deliberately  walk  up  to  us,  stare  for  a  moment  in  the 
blankest  manner,  and  then  walk  past  without  saying  a  single  word. 
"Hello!"  we  would  shout  after  him  and  then  he  would  wheel  suddenly 
around,  as  a  light  of  recognition  spread  over  his  countenance.  "I  never 
even  saw  you,"  he  would  say  in  explanation. 

It  was  all  only  natural.  We  were  about  to  take  the  longest  trip  of 
the  year,  a  journey  whose  importance  had  been  deeply  impressed  upon 
us.  We  were  about  to  sally  into  the  wilds  of  Wisconsin,  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and  to  bring  back  his  scalp.  We  had  been  primed  for  it,  we 
were  on  edge,  we  were  in  the  pink  of  condition,  signals  rang  in  our 
heads,  to  put  it  in  a  word,  we  were  very  much  agog. 

When  we  had  all  gathered  we  showed  a  roster  of  twenty-three,  some 
of  whom  were  football  players.  With  nervous  haste  we  boarded  our 
Pullman,  put  our  suitcases  to  rest,  and  sighed.  And  as  the  train  pulled 
slowly  out  we  heard  our  worthy  coach,  Mr.  J.  Rylands,  alone  and 
unaided,  giving  nine  "rahs"  for  St.  Ignatius  in  the  broad  moonlight  of 
the  back  platform.  Then  this  indefatigable  man,  this  illustrious  exemplar 
of  fire  and  enthusiasm,  this  human  dynamo,  this  omnipotent  and  omni- 
present personage,  stepped  into  the  car  and  our  troubles  began. 

"Get  to  bed,  boys,"  were  his  first  words. 

"But  it  is  only  ten  o'clock,"  protested  someone. 

"Don't  care;  get  to  bed.  And  listen,  everyone,  forget  all  the  football 
you  ever  knew  till  tomorrow  afternoon.    Get  to  bed:  that's  the  stufif." 

We  then  were  assigned  to  our  berths,  and  the  wits  began. 

"The  mystery  of  lower  six,"  said  someone  in  a  reminiscent  tone. 

"The  poor  subs  are  on  their  uppers,"  said  another  someone. 

"This  is  the  berth  of  a  new  night,"  added  someone  else. 

"Boys,  we've  got  a  pretty  good  coach  here,"  said  Mr.  Rylands,  hold- 
ing his  chest  down  with  extreme  difficulty. 

Wits  surely  are  a  pest  and  they  bothered  us  quite  a  bit.  But  we 
cannot  deprecate  them,  we  cannot  blame  them,  we  cannot  feel  hardly 
toward  them,   in  the  light  of  the   following   events. 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  when  we  were  all  tucked  snugly  'neath 
the  covers  and  most  of  us  were  in  the  periphrastic  stages  of  sleep,  there 
came  into  our  comatic  lives  an  interruption  as  sudden  as  it  was  sicken- 
ing. Our  director  of  athletics  crept  up  the  aisle,  bending  his  head  and 
peering  into  each  separate  and  distinct  berth,  and  whispering  in  muffled 
tones:  "Who's  in  here?"  If  there  was  no  response  the  question  was 
repeated  until  the  victim  was  successfully  awakened  from  the  elysian 
fields  of  slumber  and  was  presented  with  a  maroon  and  gold  ribbon  for 
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his  button  hole.     The  damage  was  done  and  the  miscreant  slipped  away 
into   the   folds   of  darkness. 

An  interim  of  a  half  hour  and  we  wer<;  asleep  again.  Then  our 
coach,  feeling  indisposed,  and  wanting  to  assure  us  that  we  had  him  with 
us,  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  idea.  Why  not  go  around  and  tell  the 
boys  once  more  to  forget  football?  It  was  a  truly  great  idea,  so  he  put 
it  into  action.  Into  every  berth  he  stuck  his  head,  woke  the  occupant, 
smiled,  and  told  him  to  forget  football.     Once  again  we  were  all  roused. 

But  that  was  only  the  ante-climax.  Several  minutes  afterwards,  with 
a  view  toward  our  comfort,  he  again  woke  us  with  the  story  that  it  was 
too  warm  in  our  berths  and  that  the  porter  had  better  open  our  win- 
dows. We  submitted  to  the  window  opening  and  then  fell  back  on  our 
pillows  hoping  upon  hope  that  we  would  be  pestered  no  more.  But 
fickle  Sleep  had  smiled  upon  us  too  often  already,  and  for  the  time  being 
we  were  forced  to  lie  awake.  At  this  stage,  "Joe"  "Happy"  "De"  Ker- 
win  was  the  only  one  asleep.  We  do  not  know  if  it  was  Envy,  we  do 
not  know  if  it  was  Mischief,  we  do  not  know  if  it  was  Hatred,  but  still 
some  prankish,  hostile,  jealous  hand  filled  a  sanitary  drinking  cup  with 
cool,  sparkling  H2O  and  willfully  propelled  it  in  the  general  direction  of 
his  berth.  So  the  wakedness,  or  in  other  words,  the  absence  of  sleep 
was   universal. 

Soon,  however,  our  terrible  Coach  fell  into  a  doze  and  began  a 
ser'ies  of  inhalations  and  exhalations  which  Webster  is  wont  to  term 
snoring.  Those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  possess  a  juxtaposition  with 
him,  those  whom  the  proximity  brought  within  his  range,  immediately 
surrendered  all  thought  of  further  sleep,  and  sat  up  to  look  out  the 
window  at  the  scenery  of  the  night. 

Others  still,  soon  came  to  the  realization  that  the  train  had  wheels, 
and  it  angered  them  considerably  to  feel  that  throbbing,  pulsating,  pal- 
pitating noise  beneath  them.  From  side  to  side  they  were  jostled  and 
shaken  while  their  innocent  limbs  bumped  the  hard,  hard  wood  about 
them. 

Somehow  or  other  the  night  passed  by  and  morning  came.  So  we 
got  up  with  rings  under  our  eyes,  dressed,  washed  and  scrambled  into  a 
heaving  and  tottering  bus  that  took  us  to  Campion.  Here  we  were  able 
to  catch  glimpses  of  boarding  college  life,  and,  needless  to  say,  we  were 
impressed.  We  marvelled  at  the  stature  of  the  students,  and  at  their 
deportment,  and  at  the  manner  in  which  they  fell  to  at  breakfast.  We 
were  struck  by  the  quiet  and  tranquility  of  Campion,  the  delightful 
scenery  enthralled  us,  the  purity  and  rarity  of  the  air  braced  us,  every- 
thing seemed  wholesome,  alluring  and  satisfying. 

The  hospitality  displayed  by  the  faculty,  team,  and  students  at 
Campion,  was  a  thing  which  we  never  shall  forget.  Our  satisfaction 
and  comfort  was  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  not  the  slightest  thing 
was  permitted  to  go  awry,  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving,  with  accent  on  the 
"giving,"  permeated  the  whole  atmosphere  round  about.  We  were  treated 
like  princes  and  all  words  fail  when  we  try  to  express  our  gratitude. 

In  the  morning  after  breakfast  we  took  a  long  walk  and  gave  the 
town  the  "Double  O."  Under  our  critical  inspection  the  town  stood  up 
pretty  well,  but  we  were  all  united  in  the  belief  that  Prairie  Du  Chien  and 
Chicago  are  two  very  dififerent  villages.  Sometime  about  noon  we  had 
lunch  and  then  we  went  up  stairs  to  try  to  snatch  a  few  minutes'  sleep 
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before  the  game.     Of  course,  we  really  didn't  sleep  but  we  got  piles  of 
fun   out   of   trying. 

Since  this  account  deals  only  with  the  trip,  no  words  can  be  spent 
on  the  game.  The  trip  will  live  forever  in  our  memories,  but  the  game 
has  already  been  completely  forgotten  for,  you  know,  sweet  things  live 
the  life  of  the  immortal  gods,  but  all  unpleasantries  vanish  over  night.  In 
the  evening  we  had  our  turkey  dinner,  and  we  ate  with  all  the  zest  of 
starved  elephants,  trying  our  best  to  emulate  the  pace  of  the  Campion- 
ites. 

Later  on  we  were  entertained  with  a  pleasing  comedy,  entitled 
"School  Days,"  which  made  us  laugh  several  times.  The  screaming  song 
w^ith  which  it  terminated  was  one  of  the  best  bits  of  originality  we  had 
heard  for  many  moons.  With  sadness  and  reluctance  did  we  bid  our 
new  friends  goodby,  while  unanimously  we  declared  Campion  the  second 
best  college,  and  Prairie  Du  Chien,  the  second  best  town  on  earth. 

Shortly  after  midnight  the  train  pulled  out  and  we  were  homeward 
bound.  We  sighed.  Suddenly  someone  heard  someone  snoring.  Soon 
we  found  the  snorer,  none  other  than  our  own  dear  coach,  Mr.  J.  Rylands. 
A  pillow  well  aimed  and  well  delivered,  and  our  revenge  was  complete. 
Mr.  Rylands  being  awake,  he  jumped  up,  threw  on  his  overcoat,  and 
called  the  boys  to  the  back  of  the  car  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  new 
captain.  The  ballots  were  turned  in  and  counted  and  Mr.  James  P. 
Molloy  had  been  chosen  to  guide  the  fortunes  of  the  nineteen  fifteen  team 
through  thick  and  thin.  When  we  heard  this,  we  cried,  "Speech, 
speech!"  and  Mr.  Molloy  responded  nobly.  In  his  speech  Jim  called  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  much  to  say,  and  that  the  less 
said  the  better,  and  having  remarked  that  he  had  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion as  best  he  could,  he  accepted  the  captainship  and  desisted.  Then 
we  called  upon  our  coach  for  a  few  remarks  and  being  in  a  loquacious 
mood  he  made  one  of  his  most  fluent,  eloquent,  riproaring  speeches. 
Then  our  departing  captain,  Mr.  Eddie  Amberg,  made  a  speech  of  fare- 
well and  we  all  said  that  we  were  sorry  to  see  him  go.  Then  we  called 
on  Mr.  J.  Shortall  for  a  short  talk  but  he  would  not.  Neither  would  Mr. 
Maher.     Neither  would  Mr.   Caverly. 

There  being  no  more  speeches  in  sight  we  sat  down  and  sang  song 
after  song  under  the  guiding  hand  of  "Happj^"  Kerwin.  Long  into  the 
night  and  into  the  morning  we  sang  while  a  few  nodded  and  a  few  went 
to  bed.  At  Savanna,  111.,  there  were  only  about  six  of  us  up  for,  you 
see,  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  These  six,  in  quest  of  food, 
jumped  nimbly  from  the  train  and  bought  some  pie  at  a  nearby  lunch 
room.  Mr.  Maher  and  Mr.  Kerwin  got  up  and  alighted  but  they  never 
in  the  world  could  find  the  lunch  room  so  they  got  back  into  the  car 
thoroughly  disgusted,  declaring  vehemently  that  there  was  no  lunch 
room  in  Savanna.  However,  in  virtue  of  their  spirit  they  each  got  a 
small  portion  of  pie. 

Feeling  satisfied,  we  all  went  to  bed  and  procured  about  two  hours 
sleep.  We  got  up  at  seven  o'clock  Friday  morning  and  arrived  in 
Chicago  at  seven  thirty,  and  that  was  the  end  of  our  trip  to  Prairie  Du 
Chien. 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 


No  doubt,  dear  friends  and  Contribs,  you  are  surprised  to  see  us 
under  a  new  name  so  early  in  the  season,  after  we  had  rejected  so 
many  appropriate  titles  in  the  last  issue.  Our  new  name,  however,  came 
in  too  late  last  time  for  our  consideration.  It  was  suggested  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty,  which  fact  surprised  us  mightily,  to  learn  that  our 
learned  Faculty  were  interested  in  our  "funny  part"  at  all.  The  plate 
at  our  head  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Gallagher,  the  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Drawing,  and  was  made  especially  for  us.  For  which  we  thank  Mr. 
Gallagher,  and  also  the  Professor  who  re-christened  us. 

We  were  also  much  pleased  at  the  amount  of  interest  shown  by  our 
fellow  students.  Replying  to  our  invitation  to  tell  us  what  they  thought 
of  the  Colyum,  they  responded  nobly,  and  were  for  the  most  part  favor- 
able. Our  number  of  Contribs  has  not  increased  much,  however,  prob- 
ably because  our  standard  is  so  high  as  to  discourage  anything  but 
the  best.  Nevertheless,  if  you  have  anything  that  you  think  would  be 
worth  printing,  don't  hesitate  to  send  it  in.  All  "joaks"  that  we  receive 
are  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration  and  tenderness,  and  if  not 
available  are  carefully  restored  to  their  producers.  We  served  a  rather 
long  apprenticeship  ourselves  before  we  became  good  enough  to  appear 
in  print,  (business  of  blushing),  and  consequently  we  are  fully  aware 
of  the  deep  and  lasting  affection  that  exists  between  perpetrators  and 
the  perpetrated  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Likewise  we  believe  in  "Safety 
First." 

Our  staff  has  been  augmented,  improved,  and  in  general  benefited  by 
the  acquisition  of  two  capable  illustrators,  whose  work  will  be  seen  on 
another  page  of  this  department,  Mr.  Francis  Sujak  of  Sophomore  and 
Mr.  Angelo  Clark  of  Freshman.  (Here,  according  to  custom,  we  ought 
to  make  a  funny  remark  about  Mr.  Clark's  front  name,  but  we're  going 
to  fool  you  by  not  doing  it.)  It  is  our  sincere  hope  and  desire  that  the 
work  of  these  gentlemen  will  add  much  to  our  fortunate   Colyum. 

Now,  thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention  and  applause,  we  will 
get  down  to  business. 
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ANOTHER  REASON  WHY  WE  CHANGED  OUR  NAME. 

Goof  I. — Did  you  "Passim?" 

Goof   II. — Pass  who? 

Goof  I. — "Passim!"  etc.,  etc. 

For  the  hnish  of  this  see  any  punk  vaudeville  act — "What  street?" 
"Watt  Street,"  "Under  where?"  "Underwear,"  etc.  We  wonder  if  any 
of  the   former   editors  had  to  endure  this? 

Moreover,  we  must  insist,  says  our  collab,  that  we  are  not  "Joke 
Editors." 

*         *         * 

CURRENT  POETRY. 

We  announced  in  our  last  issue  that  we  would  choose  a  poet  laureate 
for  the  Colyum.  By  unanimous  consent  this  honor  was  bestowed  upon 
Mr.  James  Thomas  Mangan,  viz.:  P.  Q.  D.,  N.  G.,  A.  D.,  O.  K.,  X.  Y.  Z., 
Kt.  S.  I.  C.,  A.  B.,  '17,  the  distinguished  litterateur,  athlete  and  vocalist, 
whose  works  have  graced  the  previous  issue.  A  fillet  of  bay  leaves  was 
given  to  Mr.  Mangan  in  token  of  his  laureateship.  A  portrait  of  Mr. 
Mangan  is  printed  in  another  part  of  this  department.  Herewith  we 
submit   for  your  approval   some   of   Mr.    Mangan's   latest   efifusions: 

A  POET'S   LIFE. 
A  hungry  poet  sat  alone 

Within    his    humble    garret. 
And  he  had  naught  to  eat  except 

A  cold  and  bloodless        /\ 

And  as  he  gnawed  this  stony  thing, 

He  wept  most  piteously; 
Said  he,  "My  fate  cannot  be   changed 

The   smallest   slight 

But  then  an  angel  came  to  him, 

And  looked  him  in  the  face. 
And  whispered,  "Poet,  don't  despair. 

Get  up  and  take  a    I 
i 

^  The  poet's   heart  grew  light  again. 

And  he  resumed  his  rimes. 
And  to  the  future  looked  he  for 
A  hope  of  better  X. 

The  hope  did  him  much  good,  and  soon 

He   reached   Success's   fount. 
And  none  could  know  that  he  was  once 

A  bard  of  no  %. 

MAL   DE   MER. 

My   lunch    leaps   up    when    I    am    on 

A  steamship  on  the  sea; 

So  was   it  when   I   was   a  boy 

So    does    it   now    disperse    my   joy 

Whene'er  a  trip  I  make.     So  will  it  be. 

Forever  be! 
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The   sea   will   e'er   my  lunch   annoy, 

And  I   can  never  make  it  stay 

Within  me  for  a  single  day. 

THE  MODERN  SPENSER. 
We  begge  for  heete  bvt  in  colde  and  icee  tones 
His  answere  comes  yt   he  hath  navght  to   spare; 
And   freezinglee    we    sitte,    chiled   to    the   bones, 
Colde,  colde!  upon  yt  iceberg  of  a  chaire. 
The    radiatore    laffs    for    it    don't    care, 
It'd  ivst  as   soone   be  colde   for  evermore; 
But  we,  poore  folke,  mvst  stand  this   Northe   Pole  aire. 
While  fires  downe  in  the  fvrnace  rage  and  roare. 
O    how    canne   we    do    navght   bvt   hate    the    ianitore! 

ODE.* 
Chop  Suey  sibi  se  se. 
My  sad  soul  seeks  a  heyday 
For  yesterday  was  payday, 
Chop  Suey  sibi  se  se. 
Friend   Tuohy   tibi   te   te 
With  mei  mihi  me  me 
Will    dine    to — dibi    daj^    day. 
Of  you,   O   Chop,   we   may   may 
Participate    I    say,    say. 
And  like  this  screaming  heyday. 
We  two  shall  be  quite  gay  gay. 
*(Adapted   from   the   Chinese — laundry.) 

Among  other  contestants  were  E.  Duffy,  W.  Harks,  and  J.  Larkin. 
jtfr.  W.  Quigley,  much  to  our  surprise,  did  not  compete.  We  enclose 
samples  below.  It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  these  gentlemen 
failed  to  secure  the  laureateship  only  because  the  quantity  of  their 
work  was  less  than  Mr.  Siangan's:  also  because  we  only  wanted  one 
laureate. 

TO   THE   GUM    BENEATH   MY   DESK. 
By  Walter   M.   Harks,  A.   B.,   '18. 

0  Spearmint  Gum,  to  men  a  blessing  rare. 
Who  have  the   price   to  buy   thee   here   below; 
Thou  cheapest  pleasure  of  the  typist  fair. 
Thou  solace  to  the  student  in  his  woe; 

Who   placed   thee    'neath    my   desk   so   long   ago? 
What  purpose  did  he  have  in  placing  there 
So  great  a  boon?     Perhaps  it  was  a  foe 
To  one  who  sought  thy  aid  in  toil  and  care. 

1  felt    thee, — thou    wert    hardened    years    ago. 
It   must   be   ages   since   thou   last  wert   chewed! 
Thy  dreadful  fate   has   caused  my  tears   to  flow 
And  wonderment  to  be  my  mental  food; 

And  when  o'er  Greek  or  Poetry  I  brood. 
In  strangest  fancy  doth  the  lesson  go; 
Betwixt  the  lines  I  see  thee  bought  and  chewed, 
Then— 'neath  my  desk.    How  could  they  treat  thee  so? 
A  NIGHT  IN  JUNE. 
By  Edward  F.  Dufify,  A.  B.,  '17. 
The   stars   from   their  invisible  abodes 
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In  lambent,   radiant  lustre  all  appear; 
But  overhead  the  new  moon  seems  to  leer, 
Threatening   those   who   trespass    on   her   roads. 
The  stars  in  mute  assent  take  up  their  loads. 
And   straight  to   darkest  spots   their   courses   steer; 
And  now  no  angry   queen, — no  Moon   to  fear, 
They   fathom    darkness   in   their   brightest   nodes. 
From   this   I,   too,   may  know  that  it  is   night. 
But  there  are  other  things  to  set  me  straight; 
One  look  at  yonder  shining  'lectric  light — 
The  fly,  the  moth,  the  June  bug  with  his  mate; 
A   bold    mosquito    bites    my   nose    and    face — - 
I  cannot  see  him  but  he's  left  his  trace     .... 

PLAINT. 

By  James  Larkin,  A.  B.,  '16. 

(Written  especially  for  SHRAPNEL.) 

I  would  I   were  a  sparrow. 
A  sparrow  wee! 

Nothing  to  do  the  livelong  day;  rustle  a  little  breakfast  at  someone's 
back  door,  and  pay  for  it  with  song;  swipe  some  hay  and  feathers 
and  build  a  nest  both  high  and  strong;  sing  on  someone's  rooftop 
and  dodge  a  BB  shot;  stay  up  in  a  tree  top  when  the  sun  is  hot; 
fly  away  up  in  the  sky  and  see  what's  going  on;  and  sing  and  fly 
some  more  until  the  morning's  gone; 
Then  rustle  some  lunch;  and  spend  the  pleasant  afternoon  that  .flies 
away  too  soon; 

Winging, 
Singing, 
Bringing 

Things  home   to  eat; 
Flying, 
Spying, 
Buying 

Nothing  at  all; 
And  in  the  lovely  twilight  take  one's  dinner:  then  to  bed  so  soon  to  go 
and  not  a  nickel  show;  to  seek  no  horrid  cabaret  but  sleep  in  peace 
till  break  of  day; 
Then  find  one's  breakfast  near  and  start  another  day  of  cheer; 
I'd  like  to  be 
A  sparrow  wee 
Every  day  except  when  it  rains. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Mangan's  poems  are  above,  or  perhaps  we  should 
siy  beyond  our  criticism;  we  are  rejoiced  to  receive  the  most  insignifi- 
cant trifle  of  his  talented  typewriter  (machine).  Mr.  Harks  is  a  new 
poet  in  our  Colyum.  His  work  is  characterized  by  a  logical,  inquiring 
turn  of  mind,  and  a  strict  observance  of  classical  form.  We  hope  he  will 
contribute  again.  The  poem  of  Mr.  Duffy  should  be  taken  by  all  Fresh- 
men as  a  model  and  deserves  the  closest  study.  It  is  of  the  best  type 
of  sonnet,  wherein  the  sense  has  been  slightly  conformed  to  the  form, 
and  after  the  diversion  of  the  sense,  Mr.  Duffy  manages  to  bring  his 
theme  to  a  happy  and  agreeable   ending — an   accomplishment  very  rare 
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among  college  poets.  Of  Mr.  Larkin's  work  we  can  but  say  what  we 
said  in  the  first  issue  upon  his  superb  "Ode  to  a  Baked  Apple."  In  this 
new  poem  he  has  given  further  evidence  of  the  distant  genius  he 
possesses  in  so  marked  degree.  Like  Mr.  Dufify's  poem,  this  one  de- 
serves the  closest  study.  It  is  a  very  fine  example  of  how  the  metre  may 
be   sustained   disregarding   entirely   the   form   and   sense. 

MR.  QUIGLEY  SPEAKS  BEFORE  L.  O.  A. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Oratorical  Association,  after  the  regular 
debate  of  the  evening  was  finished,  viz.,  whether  trade  unions  were 
justified  in  restricting  the  number  of  members  allowed  to  enter,  Mr. 
Walter  Quigley  arose  from  the  House  and  delivered  an  impassioned 
oration  in  behalf  of  bricklayers.  With  the  greatest  eloquence,  he  skill- 
fully depicted  the  rights,  sufferings  and  labors  of  bricklayers  and  of 
bricklayers'  sons.  With  all  his  wonderful  art,  he  portrayed  the  true 
function  of  the  generally  disregarded  and  little  understood  brick,  and 
vigorously  denounced  the  late  criminal  use  of  concrete  manholes.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Quigley's  speech,  the  House  sat  in  enraptured  silence,  unbroken 
except  for  the  occasional  sobbing  of  some  emotional  member.  At  the 
close  of  his  oration,  the  orator's  feelings  overcame  him,  and  he  collapsed 
upon  a  convenient  table.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  it 
was  the  best  speech  delivered  here  since  Mr.  Wm.  Bowe  left  the  school. 

*         *         * 

There  is  a  standing  offer  at  our  office  (office,  get  that!)  of  an  extra 
large  portion  of  Buns,  Beens,  Spagget,  "Houn's"  and  Spuds,  or  Rosbiflf 
with  a  five  cent  reduction  at  the  College  Restaurant  (Cuisine  Excellent), 
for  the  answer  to  the  following  asinine  question:  "Why  did  you  'Pass- 
im?'" 

P.  S. — The  answer  "Because  they  were  riding  in  a  "  is  by  re- 
quest of  the  Postmaster  General,  forbidden. 

Merry    Christmas!!! 

* 

THERE  HAS  BEEN  FOUL  PLAY,  WATSON! 

(Overheard  in  the  Poney  Express  on  Cottage  Grove  Avenue.) 
Co-ed — I  finished  Helen's  babies. 


THE  MODERN  PENPUSHER. 

(The  following  is  a  letter  from  a  very  modern  business  man,  de- 
livered by  his  miniature  office  boy,  a  child  of  the  tribe  of  Israel;  he 
requested  that  a  football  suit  which  he  had  left  at  the  recipient's  house 
the  Sunday  before,  be  returned  by  aforementioned  office  boy.) 

West  Side,  U.  S.  A. 

ten  6  14. 

Mr.  : 

Please  give  bearer  my  football  suit  and  push  him  in  the  face,  so 
that  he  may  return  to  my  fond  embrace  at  the  earliest  possible  con — 
(forget  how  to  spell  rest  of  it).  Please  do  not  kid  this  noble  son  of 
the  ghetto  as  it  would  pain  me  very  much:  Also  do  not  tip  him  as 
he  is  very  well  paid   for   his   services.     Will   call   you   up   soon. 

Yours  . 
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THE  NEW  POET   LAUREATE   OE  SHRAPNEL. 


Here  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  James  Thomas  Mangan,  our  Poet  Laureate, 
wearing  the  crown  of  bay  leaves  given  him  upon  his  election  to  the 
laureateship.  Later  Mr.  Mangan  posed  for  our  Staff  Artist  Mr.  Clarke. 
The  other  illustration  shows  this  versatile  genius  in  his  literary  work- 
shop.    It  was  sketched  by  Mr.  Sujak. 


^  -  -  / 

NOTES  OF  INTEREST. 
Under   the   heading  "Useful   Arts"   in   a   Library   Catalogue,   we   find 
Austin  O'Malley's  "Cure  of  Alcoholism." 

The  departing  words  of  the  honorable  Sophomores  to  their  class- 
mates in  the  Football  Team:  said  Duffy,  "Return  with  your  headguards 
or  in  them";  said  Ryan,  "Don't  let  it  be — 'Veni,  Vidi,  I  beat  it' — fellows!" 

Just  to  show  how  observant  we  are  we  quote  a  West  Side  sign: 
"Intoxicated   Gentlemen   Not   Admitted." 


We  wish  all  our  Contribs  and  well-wishers  a  very  merry  Christmas. 
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JOKE. 
By  James   Thomas   Mangan. 
(Written  Especially  for  SHRAPNEL.) 
A   Detroit  lady  was   walking  down   a   South   Side   Boulevard   with   a 
Chicago  woman. 

■'I   think  this  boulevard  is   lovely!"   said   the   Detroit  lady. 

"No.     I   think  it's  Grand,"  said  the   Chicago  woman. 

(A  female  person  who  could  be  guilty  of  that  can  not  be  a  lady.) 

*  *         * 

OF   INTEREST   TO    CONNOUSHERS    OF    PALEONTOLOGY. 

By  Mr.  Ed.  Dufify. 

(Written    Especially  for   SHRAPNEL.) 

In   the  recent   excavations  at   Oshkosh,  this   suburb   ode,   supposedly 

the  work  of  Horace,  was  found.     It  is  a  new  version  of  the  Greek  hero's 

death.      I   submit   a  free   translation.     The   text,   which   adorned  a   metal 

can,    presumably    containing    at    one    time    the    common    baked    bean    of 

commerce,  was  almost   demolished,   and   consequently   is  not  very  clear, 

but  the  meaning  is  lucid. 

Achilles,  a  gridironist  of  fame. 
Woe  is   me!   became   suddenly   quite   lame: 
He   was   stabbed,   we're   afraid 
By  Paree's  shoulder  blade.* 
But   cheer  up,   O   Coedaf,  he   died  game. 
*Cf.    Mythology.     tCoeda — probably  a   later  appellation   for   Briseis, 
or  even  another  one. 

*  *         * 

Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year. 

See  if  there  are  any  bells,  or  holly  Avreaths,  or  reindeers  or  some- 
thing at  the  end  of  this.  We  asked  the  printer  to  put  something  there 
to  show  this  is  a  Christmas  issue. 

LEO  McGIVFNA,  A.  B.,  '16. 

JEROME  JACOBSEN,  A.  B.,  '17. 


'UMrv!':R.srrY  c:i  (romici;!^. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Everybody  notices  and  mentions  that  a  revival  is  on  at  St. 
"The  Ignatius.     With   the   College   Club   organized  and   in   its   ow^n 

Revival"     quarters,    College   Athletics   again   a   reality,  and   a  successful 

reality  at  that,  the  Glee  Club  going  again  and  the  Orchestra 
doing  nicely,  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  Club  surpassing  itself  with  a  new  lecture 
and  sending  its  members  to  speak  at  St.  Louis,  the  Oratorical  Associa- 
tion in  full  swing  with  the  largest  number  of  members  in  its  history,  the 
Sodalities  well  attended,  the  first  issue  of  THE  MAGAZINE  sold  out 
within  a  few  days  after  its  appearance,  and  the  enormous  amount  of 
honors  given  out  at  the  first  quarterly  distribution,  the  casual  observer 
seems  to  find  evidences  of  truth  in  the  report.  Certainly,  the  year  has 
begun  most  auspiciously  for  St.  Ignatius,  in  all  its  activities.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  new  renaissance  is  not  merely  "psychological"  but  per- 
manent and  continuous. 

The  Philosophers,  both  Seniors  and  Juniors,  Were  given 
St.  Catherine's  a  day  ofif  to  anticipate  Thanksgiving,  Wednesday,  No- 
Day  vember  nineteenth,  the  feast  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria, the  patroness  of  Philosophers.  The  Sophomores 
are  looking  forward  to  St.  Chrysostom's  day,  the  twenty-seventh  of 
January,  as  that  Saint  favors  Oratory  and  Orators.  Meanwhile  the 
Freshmen  are  diligently  exploring  the  Acta  Sanctorum  to  find  a  possible 
patron  of  Poetry  whose  feast  falls  on  a  class  day. 

A  smoker  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  November  twenty- 
Smoker  eighth,  at  the  College  Club  for  the  Editors  of  THE  MAGA- 
ZINE. The  scribes  from  the  various  departments  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  each  other's  acquaintance,  and  "got  to- 
gether" on  the  Christmas  issue.  Many  cigars  were  smoked,  and  those  who 
didn't  smoke  and  didn't  try  to  smoke  contented  themselves  with  choco- 
lates. Later,  refreshments  were  served,  and  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing taken  up  with  billiards  and  talk.  Ye  present  scribe  will  testify  "that 
a  lovely  time  was  had  by  all." 

On  Saturday,  November  twenty-first,  the  initial  presentation 
Lecture  of  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  Club's  new  lecture  took  place  in  the  Col- 
lege Hall  with  the  students  of  the  College  and  Academy  as 
the  audience.  The  lecture  deals  with  the  life  and  works  of 
Columbus,  and  is  probably  the  best  of  all  the  Club's  lectures.  It  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  James  Fitzgerald,  A.  B.,  '13,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy 
Faculty.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  also  delivered  the  lecture,  speaking  with  his 
usual  finish  and  eloquence. 

The  slides  for  this  lecture  form  the  largest  "Columbus"  gallery  in 
the  world.  They  are  the  result  of  over  a  year's  collecting,  from  all 
possible  sources.  Many  were  contributed  by  owners  of  private  galleries; 
the  Columbian  World's  Fair  Exposition  collection  and  the  Notre  Dame 
frescoes  were  also  drawn  upon,  furnishing  over  one  hundred  and  forty 
slides  for  the  lecture. 
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Undoubtedly  the  lecture  will  be  very  successful,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  its  educational  value,  since  it  contains  much  information  not 
generally  known,  and  throws  considerable  light  upon  certain,  little-un- 
derstood incidents  of  the  explorer's  career.  We  congratulate  the  Club 
upon  its  acquisition  of  the  new  lecture  and  of  such  an  able  and  talented 
member  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

The  lecture  was  repeated  Sunday,  December  sixth,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Academy  paper,  THE  SCROLL. 

On  Monday,  November  16th,  the  first  Quarterly  Distribu- 
Distribution      tion  took  place  in  the  College  Hall.     It  was  preceded  by 

the  annual  Mass  for  deceased  Professors  and  Students, 
which  was  celebrated  in  the  Upper  Church.  Then  the  school  assembled 
in  the  Hall  to  hear  the  results  of  the  quarterly  examinations  and  see 
"who's  who"  in  scholastic  activities. 

The  results  were  on  the  whole  very  good,  and  several  hundred  honor 
ribbons  were  given  out.  In  the  College  Classes,  Mr.  Ignatius  Walsh 
led  the  Sophomores  and  Mr.  Charles  Pechous  the  Freshmen.  The 
Juniors  and  Seniors  did  not  receive  honors,  as  the  examinations  for 
Philosophy,  their  chief  branch,  are  half  yearly.  After  the  Distribution, 
the  Rector  made  a  short  address,  and  following  the  usual  custom,  gave 
the  remainder  of  the  dav  off. 

LEO  McGIVENA,  A.   B..  '16. 


LAW 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

We  are  all  happy  that  we  passed  the  examination  on  Negotiable 
Instruments  but  we  regret  that  it  rang  down  the  curtain  on  Mr.  Patrick 
H.  O'Donnell's  lectures  on  the  subject.  Mr.  O'Donnell  brought  out 
several  charts  made  by  a  Chinese  friend  and  in  his  clear  concise  lang- 
uage, flavored  by  his  Hoosier  humor,  showed  us  the  distinction  between 
the  various  negotiable  papers. 

Mr.  George  Mulligan  is  now  lecturing  Monday  evenings  on  "Practice 
and  Procedure."  The  students  are  fascinated  by  Professor  Mulligan's 
pleasing  manner  and  are  always  delighted  when  he  drives  home  his  point 
by  relating  some   amusing  incident   concerning  lawyers  in   court. 

On  Thursday  evenings  we  have  our  favorite,  "Prof."  Mr.  ^NIcMahon, 
who  conducts  the  review  class.  In  our  last  year  we  thought  that  we 
knew  a  little  law  but  he  will  soon  have  us  convinced  that  unless  we  do 
some  tall  hustling  we  will  never  be  lawyers,  let  alone  achieving  success 
in  that  profession. 

Sabby,  hereafter  J\Ir.  Leo  Sebastian  if  you  please,  has  taken  unto 
himself  a  wife.  On  October  28th,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Irene  Clifford 
in  St.  Andrew's  Church.  Faculty,  students,  and  THE  Mx\GAZINE  con- 
gratulate Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sebastian.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  who  was 
best  man,  Marty  Ward,  Joe  Elward,  and  Emmett  Trainor,  all  of  whom 
attended  the  wedding,  claim  the  distinction.  Sabby  says  that  the  groom 
was  the  best  man. 

McCann,  our  Irish  revolutionist,  says  that  the  great  white  hope, 
Jim,  Jr.,  is  some  boy. 

The   young   real   estate   operator,   Tom   McTaggart,   made    his   debut 
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in  local  society  by  attending  the  Praters  Ball.     He   sure   can   step  "The 
Military  Goose  Step." 

Graham  of  the  I.  N.  G.  is  soliciting  recruits  for  the  militia.  We 
suggest  that  if  he  wants  real  fighters,  he  approach  Ward  and  George 
Sullivan. 

Can  you  imagine  Meister  assuming  the  role  of  the  "Master  of  the 
House?"  It  seems  that  he  is  boss  of  the  apartments  where  he,  the 
McTaggart  brothers,  and  three  other  Loyola  students  live.  We  wonder 
who  is  the  cook. 

John  J.  Hayes,  investigator  and  claim  agent,  is  now  connected  with 
the  Western  Indiana. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October  27th,  the  Wranglers  held  their  first 
meeting  of  the  year  in  the  Boston  Oyster  House.  Extemporaneous 
speeches  were  made  by  every  member  and  it  was  decided  to  incorporate 
the  club.  Mr.  James  McCann  was  toastmaster.  The  second  regular 
semi-monthly  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on  November  16th,  in  the 
Boston  Oyster  House,  under  the  chairmanship  of  his  honor,  James  Doni- 
gan.  Mr.  Sylvester  E.  Holden  proved  himself  an  advocate  of  peace 
when  he  spoke  on  "International  Peace."  Mr.  Holden  explained  very 
fully  how  fortunate  the  United  States  is  in  not  being  mixed  up  in  the 
European  turmoil.  "Railroad  Terminal  Facilities"  was  the  subject  of 
an  instructive  speech  by  Mr.  John  J.  Hayes.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Walter 
Fisher  who  advocates  a  common  freight  yard  for  all  roads  entering 
Chicago  was  endorsed  by  Mr.  Hayes.  Our  fiery  orator,  Mr.  William 
Bowe,  set  forth  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  "Illinois 
Workingmen's  Compensation  Law."  Mr.  Bowe  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  law  works  a  hardship  on  the  laboring  class  and  that  the  members 
of  the  trial  board  are  incompetent  and  inefficient. 

Mr.  Leo  Donahue  in  a  very  eloquent  address  reviewed  the  many 
benefits  which  he  acquired  from  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
"Wranglers." 

At  the  meeting  held  in  the  Boston  Oyster  House  on  December  1st, 
Mr.  Leo  Donahue  presided.  In  a  very  graphic  manner  Mr.  Edward 
Dunlavy  told  of  the  war  in  Europe.  Mr.  Dunlavy  began  with  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  reviewed  the  important  wars  of  history 
and  concluded  by  predicting  that  this  would  be  the  downfall  of  one  of 
the  great  European  powers.  The  meeting  ended  with  an  address  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Elward  on  "The  Torrens  System."  In  a  scholarly  manner 
he  pointed  out  the  benefits  it  offers  as  well  as  its  manv  drawbacks. 

WALTER  A.  WADE,  '15. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

The  third  regular  meeting  of  the  Equity  Club  was  held  October 
22nd,  at  the  Roma  Restaurant,  Mr.  Waugh  presiding.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
delivered  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  talk  on  the  practice  and 
procedure  in  the  Debtors"  Court.  Needless  to  say  that,  owing  to  hard 
times  consequent  upon  the  European  War,  it  was  a  subject  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  a  number  of  his  auditors.  Mr.  O'Grady's  speech 
entitled  "The  Nobility  of  Labor"  might  have  more  appropriately  been 
called  "What's  What  and  Why."  He  is  an  orator  with  a  "punch."  Pro- 
fessor Michael  Ahern  graced  the  occasion  with  his  presence  and  enter- 
tained us  with  several  funnj'  (?)  stories,  told  in  his  own  inimitable  way. 
George   Muldner,   in   lieu  of  his  assigned  speech,   carried  us  back  to  the 
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Stone  Age  with  his  story  of  "Whiskey"  and  "Kelly",  or  vice  versa, 
we  don't  remember  which.  As  Conners  aptly  puts  it,  "There  was  no 
excuse  for  laughing,  but  I  seen  my  duty  and  done  it." 

Well  known  sayings  (not  illustrated) : 

Hurley  "I  was  just  going  to  ask — " 

Stack  "Well  you  can  go  an' — " 

The  fourth  regular  meeting  of  the  Equity  Club  was  held  November 
14th  at  the  Dearborn  Inn,  Mr.  Quinlan  presiding.  Mr.  Harding  gave  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  talk  on  the  Workingmen's  Compensation  Law. 
The  excellent  manner  in  which  he  handled  his  subject  showed  conclu- 
sively the  exhaustive  study  and  preparation  he  had  made.  The  fact 
that  he  was  unable  to  finish  within  the  time  allowed  was  generally  re- 
gretted. The  speeches  of  Mr.  Regan  on  Habeas  Corpus  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  on  the  Dred  Scott  Decision  were  also  ably  delivered  and 
worthy  of  note. 

According  to  Dunphey,  the  difference  between  insolvency  and  bank- 
ruptcy is  that  in  the  former  a  man  is  willing  to  pay  his  debts  but  can't, 
while  in  the  latter  he  is  able  but  won't. 

We  have  just  passed  another  mile  stone  on  our  march  to  the  coveted 
LL.  B.,  namely,  the  completion  of  the  course  in  Partnership.  We  have 
only  sixteen  more  subjects,  review  course,  practice  court,  and  a  Bar 
Exam  ahead  of  us! 

The  fifth  regular  meeting  of  the  Equity  Club  was  held  December 
3rd  at  the  Boston  Oyster  House.  Mr.  Elliott  presiding.  From  point 
of  attendance,  quality  and  character  of  the  speeches,  and  general  mani- 
festation of  good-fellowship  this  stands  out  as  the  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  the  Club.  It  was  an  unqualified  success  from  every 
angle  and  there  was  genuine  regret  expressed  when  the  meeting  was 
adjourned,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  The  first  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Air.  Quinlan,  gave  us  much  food  for  thought  in  his  excellently 
delivered  talk  on  "Help  the  Poor."  He  dealt  chiefly  with  the  subject  of 
providing  means  for  the  support  of  the  wives  and  families  of  men  serv- 
ing terms  in  our  penitentiaries.  He  showed  conclusively  that  there  was 
an  urgent  need  for  legislation  providing  for  the  compensation  by  the 
state  of  prisoners  confined  within  its  penal  institutions,  such  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  to  the  real  sufferers  under  the  "system,"  namely,  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  convicted  men;  in  the  gr^at  majority  of  cases 
the  latter  are  left  entirely  destitute.  When  the  title  of  this  speech,  "Help 
the  Poor,"  was  announced  we  were  somewhat  dubious  regarding  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Quinlan's  plea,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  an  all  too  rap- 
idly approaching  Christmas,  with  the  prospect  of  a  hard  winter,  etc. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  accuse  the  speaker  of  being  mercenary,  but  never- 
theless we  do  not  hestitate  to  say  that  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  was  developed.  Mr.  Byrne,  whose 
ability  as  a  speaker  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  spoke  on 
Libel  and  Conspiracy;  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  talks  that  it 
has  been  our  pleasure  to  hear  in  a  long  time.  He  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  forceful  and  masterly  way  in  which  his  subject  was  pre- 
sented. We  were  highly  honored  by  the  presence  at  this  meeting  of  our 
first  honorary  president  Prof.  P.  J.  Tuohy;  and  welcomed  with  pleasure 
the  opportunity  afforded  us  to  renew  our  friendship  with  him.  His  re- 
marks concerning  the  advancement  of  our  organization  since  last  year 
were   especially   gratifying   to  us,   coming  as   they   did   from   this  source. 
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His  talk  on  Women's  Clubs,  their  origin,  development,  work,  and  influ- 
ence was  decidedly  interesting,  and,  needless  to  say,  well  received. 
This  meeting  also  marked  the  return  to  Loyola  after  a  long  period  of 
illness  of  Michael  Killgallon,  our  class  president;  this  was  another  pleas- 
urable incident   of  the   evening's  program. 

The  principal  attention  to  which  our  attention  is  directed  at  the 
present  writing  is  the  approaching  Mock  Trial  at  the  Nettlehorst  School. 
With  two  of  our  most  promising  legal  "hopefuls"  acting  in  the  role 
of  solicitors  for  the  defendant,  one  of  our  members  appearing  as  the  star 
witness,  six  of  our  number  as  jurors,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  your 
humble  servant  in  the  title  role  of  judge,  we  expect  to  be  well  represented 
on  this  memorable  occasion.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  deem  it  in- 
advisable to  comment  further  upon  the  matter  at  this  time  as  anything 
said  prior  to  the  hearing  of  the  case  might  be  misconstrued.  We  will 
say,  however,  and  we  think  Professor  Mclntyre  will  agree  with  us,  that 
if  the  court  is  governed  by  the  principles  of  Equity  which  were  previously 
laid  down  by  him  while  making  a  futile  attempt  to  rebutt  one  of  said  pro- 
fessor's "equitable  presumptions,"  the  decree  will  be  equitable  and  just, 
and  in  case  of  an  appeal,  the  upper  court  will  find  no  grounds  upon  which 
to  order  a  reversal. 

WILLIAM  F.  WAUGH,  '16. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

At  an  election  held  on  Thursday,  October  22nd,  the  Freshmen  chose 
the  following  class  officers: 

President:     Robert  J.  Garland. 

Vice-President:     T.  E.  Dunne. 

Secretary:     J.  J.  Coughlin. 

Treasurer:     J.  H.  Coughlin. 

Sergeant-at-Arms:     E.  A.  Murray. 

The  class  formed  a  club  which  they  call  "The  Arbiters"  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  promote  social  activity  and  to  develop  forensic  ability. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  December  10th,  at  the 
Boston  Oyster  House. 

Mr.  James  Fitzgerald  gave  a  lecture  on  Columbus,  Sunday,  December 
6th,  in  St.  Ignatius  College  Hall. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Garland  left  on  December  for  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
where  he  and  Mr.  Lambert  K.  Hayes  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Depart- 
ment gave  twelve  lectures.  Messrs.  Garland,  Fitzgerald,  and  Hayes  are 
members  of  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  Club  of  Loyola  University  under  whose 
auspices  these  lectures  were  given. 

What  a  relief!  We  are  through  the  exams  in  contracts  and  every 
one  passed.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  we  part  with  Pro- 
fessor P.  J.  Tuohy. 

From  the  results  of  the  class  elections  we  rather  believe  that  the 
Coughlins  are  beginning  to  imitate  their  namesake  of  "Bawth  House" 
fame. 

Charles  Bidwell  claims  that  women  have  had  the  right  to  make 
contracts  since  the  year  1905.     (No,  not  B.   C,  merely  A.  D.) 

The  Arbiters  expect  to  hear  from  Lawson  soon  on  the  topic  of 
Economical  Courtship.  (Will  the  ship  sink?)  Apologies  for  the  deep 
sea  stuff. 
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"Necessity  knows  no  law,"  says  Bill  Dooley,  who,  we  learn,  put  one 
over  on  the  South  Side. 

When  it  comes  to  being  a  press  agent  Flanagan  is  sure  on  the  job. 

MEDICINE 

The  rearrangement  of  the  library,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Lewis, 
is  about  complete.  Sectional  book-cases  have  been  put  in  and  the  books 
have  been  indexed.  This  is  another  improvement  that  is  going  to  help 
raise  the  standard  of  our  school. 

The  Committee  of  Medical  School  Inspectors  found  fault  with  Ben- 
nett because  there  were  no  records  to  vouch  for  the  number  of  clinics 
we  attended.  There  will  never  again  be  cause  for  complaint  on  that 
score.  Each  member  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  is  obliged  to  write 
a  history  of  every  case  he  sees.  These  history  sheets  are  turned  in  to 
the  proper  person  at  the  end  of  each  month  and  filed  in  a  large  cabinet 
made  for  that  purpose.  On  their  next  tour  of  inspection,  these  gentle- 
men can  read  clinical  case  records  to  their  hearts'  content. 

On  November  18th,  Mr.  James  Pugh,  President  of  the  Sportsman 
Club  of  America,  gave  a  banquet  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department  at  the  club's  new  quarters  at  610  Michigan  Ave.  "It 
goes  without  saying"  that  the  banquet  was  well  attended,  and  all  those 
who  were  present  report  that  they  had  a  very  good  time. 

The  Phi  Delta  Fraternity,  Alpha  Pi  chapter,  held  their  first  initia- 
tion of  the  scholastic  year  on  November  18th  at  their  new  and  com- 
modious house,  located  at  1422  Jackson  Blvd.  There  were  seventeen 
students  from  the  three  upper  classes  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the 
fraternity,  as  well  as  one  honorary  member.  Dr.  Leslie  F.  McDiarmid, 
Junior  Professor  of  Medicine.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  students 
admitted  at  one  initiation  in  the  history  of  this  chapter.  There  are  at 
present  fifty-three  students  of  the  upper  classes  who  have  the  privilege 
of  wearing  the  fraternity  pin.  The  initiating  of  freshmen  and  pre-medics 
will  occur  after  the  mid-year,  according  to  the  custom  adopted  by  all 
chapters  of  this  fraternity.  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  and  even- 
ings are  open  at  the  house  and  all  honorary  members  are  invited  to 
visit  with  the  boys  and  renew  old  times.  The  Alpha  Mu  chapter  of  Phi 
Delta  invited  all  our  members  over  to  their  first  initiation,  and  all  in 
attendance  reported  having  a  very  good  time.  Arrangements  are  now 
under  way  whereby  several  dances  will  be  held  during  January  and 
February. 

The  Zeta  Mu  Phi  Medical  Fraternity  effected  an  amalgamation  with 
the  Aleph  Yod  He  Eastern  Fraternity  recently  and  assumed  the  new 
name.  The  combined  fraternities  have  fifteen  chapters,  besides  three 
chapters  that  are  in  process  of  formation  at  Western  universities. 
Among  the  latest  ventures  is  the  issue  of  a  quarterly  Fraternity  journal 
to  be  known  as  the  "Aleph  Yod  He  Medic,"  the  first  number  to  appear 
January  1st,  1915.  Among  the  new  members  initiated  lately  are:  L.  C. 
Sondel,  H.  Bau,  Edmund  Jackson,  Seniors;  Gomberg  and  Schwager, 
Juniors;  Axelrad  and  Glott,  Sophomores.  Omens  is  president  of  the 
Delta  Chapter. 

Phi  Chi  Delta  Cunus  pro  omnibus  et  omnes  pro  uno).  A  new  chapter 
of  this  fraternity  has  been  founded  by  Spanish-American  students  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  University.  M.  L.  del  Valle,  member  of 
the  senior  class  of  the  Medical  Department,  was  elected  Grand  Master. 
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SENIOR  CLASS. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rice  and  Carroll,  the  members  of  the  class  extend 
sympathy  in   their  bereavement. 

R.  M.  Montfort,  "Monk,"  has  taken  unto  himself  a  wife.  Monk, 
you  have  our  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 

They  (Zak)  say  our  first  vice-president  did  likewise.  He  was  away 
from  school  several  days  in  succession  and  this  is  the  only  way  we  can 
account  for  his  absence.  Otto,  if  what  they  say  is  true,  we  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you.     Boys,  take  only  one  cigar  when  he  passes  them  around. 

We  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Xmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year;  especially 
those  who  are  preparing  for  the  January   Board. 

A.  R.  KONLE,  'IS. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Few  events  of  note  have  transpired  since  the  last  issue.  It  is  sad 
to  state  that  a  malignant  disease  has  attacked  the  upper  lips  of  some 
of  our  eminent  members.  Two  forms  are  noted,  the  red  and  black.  The 
prognosis  is  good. 

The  Social  Club  gave  the  opening  party  of  the  season  on  December 
10th,  1914.  The  parlors  of  the  Sportsman's  Club  of  America  were  se- 
cured for  the  occasion  and  a  very  delightful  time  was  had  by  all. 

The  Year  Book  committees  have  been  appointed.  Mr.  N.  V.  Graves 
was  elected  editor-in-chief,  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Byrne  appointed  business 
manager.  Rapid  progress  is  being  made  and  all  are  enthusiastic  over 
the  prospects. 

JUNIORISMS. 

Applicants  wishing  to  join  "G.  S.  Marine"  consult  President  Hen- 
nessy.     Hirschel  and  Finkelberg,  honorary  members. 

Mathematics  taught  by  one  of  the  fair  sex, — Mohr,  of  Junior  Class. 
Nielson,  student  member. 

BERNARD  BENKENDORF,  '16 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  class,  Dr.  O.  C.  Huber,  head  of  De- 
partment of  Chemistry,  was  unanimously  elected  honorary  president  of 
the  class. 

To  Dr.  C.  B.  McClurg,  the  class  tenders  its  sympathy  for  the  loss 
of  his  father  who  died  last  month  after  a  long  period  of  sickness. 

It  is  rumored  that  Raymond  J.  Thoma  will  not  return  to  school 
this  year,  as  he  has  accepted  a  partnership  in  his  father's  drug  business. 
Here's  luck  to  the  "pill  roller." 

"Heinzie"  is  kept  pretty  busy  preaching  on  the  good  fellowship  of 
Wm.  Hale  Thompson. 

Our  first  anatomy  quiz  of  the  year  has  come  and  gone.  Although 
it  worried  a  few  and  caused  the  old  password  "What  did  he  ask  you?"  to 
be  taken  up  again,  the  general  opinion  is  that  our  old  friend  Mac  had 
a  heart  when  he  came  to  the  posterior  triangle.  "What  think  you, 
Malone?" 

We  notice  that  Sondel  has  his  cigar  butt,  that  Sogolow  pitches  pen- 
nies, and  that  Tierney  attends  Gazolla's  College  of  Poolology.     In  fact, 
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everything  is  again  noticeable  with  the  exception  of  that  "base  ball" 
mustache  (nine  on  each  side)    that  Matushek  was  cultivating  last  year. 

Looney,  better  known  by  a  certain  few  of  his  friends  (he  has  no 
enemies)  as  "Vernie,"  has  joined  the  Helping  Hand  Society.  He  has 
ope:ned  a  magnificent  apartment  house  known  as  the  Equal  Rights  Apart- 
ments.    Evans  is  the  star  guest. 

Freund  thinks  that  he  should  be  a  mechano-therapist.  He  states 
that  he  can  not  only  talk  a  whole  day  on  an  ablution,  but  if  necessary 
would  talk  a  week  about  the  subject. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  uneasiness  amongst  a  certain  few  in  the 
class.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  continued  absence  of  Coughlin.  One  party 
was  heard  to  remark  that  he  didn't  think  John  would  be  back  for  the 
exams.  Immediately  a  few  "ponies"  were  exercised  and  sent  into  the 
trial  heats. 

We  are  beginning  to  think  that  Rasmussen  is  trying  to  kid  the  pro- 
fessors along. 

After  a  careful  canvass  of  the  class,  and  the  finding  of  eleven  men 
who  would  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  honor  of  the  class,  a  challenge 
was  sent  to  the  juniors  for  a  game  of  foot  ball  to  be  played  on  neutral 
grounds.  Preparations  were  made  and  Meyers  was  elected  to  pilot 
the  ship  after  which  there  were  secret  signal  drills  and  blackboard  talks. 
The  day  before  the  great  battle,  the  juniors  informed  us  that  they  didn't 
care  to  play.  Maybe  it  is  too  rough  for  them  and  they  would  prefer 
checkers.  At  any  rate,  we  have  as  yet  received  no  answer  to  our  chal- 
lenge. 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  V.  L.  Looney  of  Breckenridge,  Mo., 
who  was  called  home  on  account  of  an  accident  to  his  mother. 

The  editor  of  this  column  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
those  who  have  already  subscribed  and  at  the  same  time  announce  that 
he  has  decided  to  accept  subscriptions  from  the  whole  class.  He  under- 
stands that  there  are  a  few  in  the  class  who  feel  hurt  on  account  of 
being  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  subscribing  before.  Here's  your 
chance,  men;  dig  down  in  your  jeans. 

A  Merry  Xmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to  all  and  we  hope  that  if 
you  hang  up  your  stocking  Santa   Claus  will  at  least  put  his  foot  in  it. 

D.  E.  SHEA,  '17. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

The  Thanksgiving  holidays  are  over,  and,  with  but  two  exceptions,  so 
are  the  customary  bad  effects.  The  one  with  the  headache  laid  the 
cause  to  brain  storm,  because  he  tried  to  imagine  a  plate  of  "pork  and" 
was  the  national  bird. 

Several  have  learned  the  Brachial  Plexus  during  the  four  days' 
holiday,  and  to  hear  Dry  chatter  all  he  knows  about  it  sounds  like 
a  Columbia  record  on  a  graphonola. 

Only  a  few  days  more  before  the  Xmas  holidays.  Then  we  will 
return  after  them,  filled  with  new  resolutions.  For  what  is  New  Year 
without  resolutions?  Van  Dunne  was  asked  his  opinion  about  New 
Year  resolutions;  he  delivered  himself  of  the  following  ancient  aphorism: 
"New  Year's  resolutions  are  like  pie  crust;  they  are  made  only  to  be 
broken." 
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Mac — Did  you  hear  that  Doc  Stearns  is  going  to  paint  his  Ford 
auto  red? 

Mic — No.    Wherefore,  Mr.  Bones? 

Mac — Because  the  city  fathers  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  all  tin 
cans  carrying  gasoline  to  be  painted  that  color. 

As  this  is  an  opportune  time  to  extend  the  season's  greeting,  I  wish 
you  all  a  bright  and  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  and  prosperous  New 
Year,  with  plenty  of  good  in  store  for  you  all. 

A.  J.  WOJCZYNSKI,  '18. 

PHARMACY 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Through  the  persistent  efforts  of  Dr.  W.  F.  von  Zelinski,  a  new 
name,  Dr.  Atkinson,  has  been  added  to  the  faculty.  Dr.  Atkinson  is  a 
licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London;  and  he  has 
achieved  not  a  little  renown  during  his  practice  in  America.  Dr.  Atkin- 
son will  assist  Dr.  von  Zelinski,  guiding  the  class  along  the  road  of 
Materia  Medica.  He  has  taught  this  subject  in  professional  schools  of 
the  city  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  class  is  highly  pleased  with  the 
acquisition  of  this  new  member  of  the  faculty. 

Emanuel  Budnik,  the  Lemont  terror,  must  have  quit  his  job  in  the 
drug  store  as  his  supply  of  Spearmint  has  given  out.  The  boss  claims 
that  the  profits  have  increased  correspondingly  since  his  departure. 

One  more  assistant  in  the  class,  gentlemen.  Hats  ofif  to  Berman 
who  has  received  due  notice  that  he  was  successful  in  the  last  state 
board  test. 

While  looking  over  the  marriage  license  list  the  other  night,  one  of 
the  boys  said  his  eye  was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  very  familiar  name 
which  upon  examination  proved  to  be  Mr.  Lozell  Thurman,  age  21,  and 

Miss  .     Unfortunately  the  printer  had  blurred  the  second 

name,   sorry  to   say. 

Mulvihill,  the  West  Side  bantam,  has  ornamented  his  locker  with  a 
set  of  boxing  gloves,  prized  because  of  their  connection  with  Jack  John- 
son. I  venture  to  say  that  Reese,  the  bone-setter,  will  have  a  few  dis- 
located pu-bones  to  fix  up  in  a  few  days. 

Sweden's  representative,  H.  Adalbert  Christenson,  would  not  take  a 
man's  word  that  potassium  hydroxide  was  not  a  neutral  substance.  Con- 
sequently, he  made  great  use  of  dilute  HNOs  in  stemming  the  onward 
march  of  German  KOH. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  class  of  1915  have  decided  upon  their  stylo' 
of  class  pin;  this  bids  fair  to  be  standardized  as  the  pin  for  all  future 
classes  because  of  its  fine  qualities  of  design,  material  and  workmanship. 

Due  to  the  delicate  constitutions  of  some  members  of  the  class  of 
1915,  two  fistic  encounters  of  vast  importance  have  been  postponed. 
Other  reasons  are  the  prevailing  bad  weather,  undue  sensitiveness  to 
catching  cold,  and  fear  of  being  caught  by  O'Malley,  the  cop. 

The  season's  greetings  to  all.  Let  us  hope  that  when  the  first  bell 
of  1915  assembles  us  again,  the  curtain  will  rise  on  a  body  of  students 
filled  with  lofty  ideals  and  firmer  determination  to  co-operate  with 
Dean  Secord  and  the  rest  of  the  faculty  in  making  this  Loyola's  banner 
year. 

F.  T.  BURNS,  '15. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS. 

The  following  have  been  elected  officers  of  the  class: 
President:     F.  H.   Rexford. 
Vice-President:     F.   A.  Teckeniewski. 
Secretary:     AI.  Siskel. 
Treasurer:     H.  Tcherney. 

The  class  seems  to  be  rather  strong  on  clubs  this  year.  The  latest 
is  "Newman's  Open  Door  Club."  Doc  Stegemann  is  thinking  seriously 
of  joining. 

Hershfield  has  a  very  eccentric  left  hand  which  he  exercises  con- 
tinually during  quizzes.     This  ought  to  be  a  sign  of  some  knowledge. 

Teckeniewski's  neck  has  of  late  become  a  rather  unnatural  size. 
Our  advice  is  that  he  take  more  hot  brewer's  yeast. 

A  list  of  patent  medicines  would  be  an  appropriate  addition  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  according  to  our  friend,  Bieber. 

The  chemical  affinity  between  Hynes  and  "Shorty"  has  somewhat 
subsided  of  late. 

A  certain  gentleman  wishes  to  wear  a  blue  coat  during  research 
work  instead  of  the  regulation  garment.  We  beg  the  gentleman's  par- 
don, but  he  must  mistake  our  pharmacy  lab.  for  an  engine  room. 

MAURICE  SISKELL,   '16. 

ENGINEERING 

Progressing  nicely,  boys.  All's  so  easy!  We  make  Wentworth  look 
like  pie,  Faraday  an  ordinary  lineman  and  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  doctrine 
mere  baby  talk.  Neither  Euclid  nor  Aristotle,  no,  not  even  Archimedes, 
can  quench  our  love  for  knowledge. 

Two  new  names  have  been  added  to  the  roster  of  Loyola  University, 
Dick  Knisely  of  gridiron  fame,  and  Skinny  Lynch.  And  we  are  glad 
to  announce  that  they  are  not  lonesome  at  the  U.,  having  a  large  number 
of  friends  at  the  Academy  across  the  way. 

Besides  these  two  well  known  gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  this  year, 
Mr.  Bigley,  mathematician,  Mr.  Walsh,  chemist,  Mr.  Konan,  logician, 
Mr.  Galarza,  champion  iron  chipper,  and  Archibald  Philander  Reginald 
Gaul,  famous  Australian  flute  player. 

We  also  have  Mr.  Weber,  well  known  scientist  of  Ireland.  He  is 
employed  during  his  spare  time  by  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co., 
and  at  present  is  performing  a  set  of  experiments  on  time.  Trying,  we 
suppose,  to  stretch  the  day,  to  thirty-six  hours.  We're  with  you,  old 
boy!     We  need  the  time. 

Mr.  Maximilian  Galarza,  Champion  Iron  Chipper,  is  the  great,  great, 
great,  etc.,  grandson  of  Carranza.  He  has  high  hopes,  so  he  tells  us, 
of  becoming  president  of  Mexico.  We  wish  him  success.  VIVA  LA 
MEXICO! 

"Mas  vale  saber  que  haber,"  (Wisdom  is  better  than  wealth),  says 
Max.  Galarza.     So  say  we  all.     Amen. 

EDWARD  C.  POHLMANN,  '18. 
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ACADEMIES 

LOYOLA 

The  Senior  debating  society,  open  to  the  members  of  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  held  its  first  meeting  this  scholastic  year  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 13.  Father  O'Callaghan,  the  new  moderator,  presided.  He  outlined 
the  plan  of  procedure  for  the  coming  year  and  a  very  interesting  pro- 
gram was  arranged.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year:  Henry  Baumer,  president;  Nicholas  Mann,  vice-president;  Wil- 
liam Amberg,  secretary;  Charles  Gormaly,  treasurer.  James  O'Neill 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee  on  debates,  with  Quin  Ryan  and 
Joseph  Dufify  as  assistants.  Many  debates  treating  interesting  subjects 
are  now  in  preparation  and  a  successful  year  is  promised. 

The  Junior  Literary  Society  held  its  first  meeting  October  21,  1914. 
Mr.  Shyne,  S.  J.,  presided.  The  usual  preliminaries  were  disposed  of  and 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  followed.  The  results  were 
as  follows:  President,  Lancaster  Witzleben;  Vice-President,  Joseph 
Cummings;  Secretary,  Frank  Keogh,  and  Treasurer,  Corning  Clark. 
Tyler  Williams,  Francis  Colby  and  Thomas  Duffy  were  chosen  as  the 
committee  on  debates.  On  the  following  Thursday,  President  Witzleben 
delivered  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  purpose  and  aim  of  the  society. 
The  Committee  on  Debates  has  decided  that  no  discussions,  in  which  the 
present  European  War  is  involved,  will  be  treated  by  the  society,  be- 
cause of  the  prejudices  of  its  members. 

The  play  entitled  "College  Days"  to  be  given  on  Thursday  evening, 
December  17,  1914,  promises  to  be  a  big  success.  A  very  choice  cast  has 
been  selected  and  are  devoting  their  time  and  talent  to  the  furthering  of 
its  success.  All  who  witness  the  performance  are  assured  a  very  en- 
joyable evening. 

A  very  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  lecture  on  animal  life  was 
given  to  the  students  of  Loyola  Academy  by  Mr.  Cy  De  Vry,  head  ani- 
mal keeper  at  Lincoln  Park.  Mr.  De  Vry  outlined  the  care  and  feeding 
of  the  many  different  animals.  He  explained  their  nature,  habitation  and 
various  characteristics  and  told  of  his  many  exciting  experiences  in  deal- 
ing with  them.  It  was  a  treat  for  all  who  heard  him,  for  although  many 
know  of  the  different  animals,  there  are  few  who  know  anything  con- 
cerning their  lives,  feeding  or  native  haunts.  The  lecture  was  accom- 
panied by  stereopticon  views. 

On  Tuesday,  December  1st,  1914,  Judge  McGoorty,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  Co.,  gave  us  a  very  interesting  and  practical 
talk.  He  spoke  of  the  value  of  a  thorough  Catholic  education  and  of 
the  spirit  with  which  a  Catholic  young  man  should  face  the  real  prob- 
lems of  life.  He  strongly  urged  all  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  duties  as  citizens;  in  particular,  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  using 
the  ballot  properly.  "A  young  man,"  said  he,  "trained  from  boyhood 
to  love  and  cherish  the  virtue  of  honesty,  would  necessarily  exert  a 
splendid  influence  in  the  political  life  of  the  community." 

That  the  students  appreciated  his  splendid  address  was  evidenced 
by  the  hearty  applause  which   greeted  him   as   he   left  the  stage. 

About  thirty  enthusiastic  candidates  answered  Coach  Moore's  call 
for  basket-ball  on  November  10,  1914.  Judging  from  the  material  a  very 
successful  season  is  assured.  There  will  be  a  light-weight,  midget  and 
bantam-weight  team. 

J.  WARD  HARTKE,  Academy,  '15. 


THElUfHUB 
Henry  C.Lytton  I*  Sons 

N.  E.  Corner  State  and  Jackson 

VARIETY    WINS 

The  styles  that  college  men  adopt  are 

usually  forerunners  of  the  authoritative  styles 
adopted  by  all  young  men  generally. 

The  tastes  and  inclinations 
of  the  college  man  in  the  matter 
of  dress,  influence  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  innovations  of  all  manu- 
facturers of  young  men's  clothes 
in  this  country. 

It  is  only  logical  to  expect 

proper  styles  and  the  very  best  in 
other  respects,  at  the  clothing  store 

where  are  assembled  the  products  of  all  the 
well  known  manufacturers.  We 
could  name,  over  a  dozen  makes  ob- 
tainable here,  that  you  would  im- 
mediately recognize  as  nationally  ad- 
vertised products,  and  which  are  ac- 
claimed to  represent  the  very  highest 
attainments  in  clothescraft. 

Whatever  price  you  intend  to 

pay  you  will  be  convinced  that  the 
clothes  you  purchase  here  deserve  to 
be  termed  '  'correct' '  and '  'desirable. ' ' 
Loyola  men  can  be  assured  that  we 
will  respect  the  slightest  digression 
which  separates  perfection  from  ir- 
regularity in  a  garment. 

Correctly    styled  —  perfectly 
tailored  garments — priced  at 

$20   $25   $30 

other  prices  too,  but  each 
garment,    whatever    the  ; 

price,  quality  considered,  ^^Kk 
is  the  best  clothes  value  ^^gS!| 
obtainable   anywhere. 


Our    Sporting:  Goods   Department   will   appeal   to   you-"it   is   complete   with  standard 
merchandise   of    every    description— -the    prices    you'll    find    comparatively    low. 
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ST.  IGNATIUS 

The  first  quarter  of  this  year  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  and,  though 
in  passing,  it  left  a  few  sorrowing  failures  in  its  wake,  still  the  majority 
are  happy  in  their  success  and  keen  for  the  next  quarter's  work.  Judg- 
ing from  the  results  of  last  competition  everything  was  as  successful 
as  might  be  expected  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  unfortunate  few 
who  did  fall  by  the  wayside  will  redeem  themselves  before  the  next 
quarter. 

But  turning  aside  from  the  review  of  our  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments, it  is  well  that  we  also  look  with  pride  over  past  athletic  victories 
and  dwell  on  the  promises  for  the  future.  Although  the  football  team 
did  not  distinguish  themselves  in  a  remarkable  way,  still  throughout  the 
entire  season  they  played  a  brilliant  game  and  had  it  not  been  for 
a  pet  "jinx"  that  continually  dogged  their  steps,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  they  would  have  finished  in  a  more  brilliant  style.  Nevertheless 
the  old  saying  that  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining  is  proven  by  the 
basket-ball  prospects.  The  heavyweight  five  strengthened  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  few  new  stars  entertains  great  hopes  for  a  most  successful 
year  and  no  mention  is  necessary  to  be  made  here  of  the  lightweight 
team,  for  all  know  their  class  from  last  year's  results,  and  as  good  as  they 
were  then,  it  is  no  idle  boast  to  say  that  they  will  be  twice  as  good 
the  coming  season.  The  indoor  season  has  just  begun  and  judging 
from  the  marked  success  in  the  preliminary  practice  games  it  will  be 
no  surprise  if  they  finish  the  season  in  championship  style  and  head 
the  league. 

Finally,  the  Loyola  Literary  Society  is  booming.  The  membership 
has  increased  nearly  threefold  of  what  it  was  last  year  and  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  S.  J.,  the  President,  is  well  pleased  with  its  prospects.  It  is  his 
intention  to  secure  a  number  of  public  debates  with  other  high  schools; 
and  from  the  interest  taken  in  the  debates  so  far  and  the  eloquence 
shown,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  say  that  it  will  be  a  hard  proposition 
for  anyone  to  defeat  these  youthful  orators. 

MALCOLM  BOYLE,  Academy,  '15. 
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Easter  Morn 


faster  Hymm  to  iVlnry 

W»  Jeroiiie  Byrnes,  ..'\,B,  '18 


Hail  Queen 
Weep  thou  no  more 
And  from  thy  mourning  cease; 

Thy  sorrows  now  are  o'er. 
The  Son  Who  sought  release 
By  mortal  death  from  mortal  pain 
Has  risen  from  the  tomb  again; 

Has  left  that  gloomy  place 
Where  souls  imprisoned  long  have  lain 
And  waited,  by  sweet  grace. 
The  flight  of  pain-racked  breath 
That  marked  His  shameful  death. 

Arise,  behold  the  fragrant  celebrations 
That  reverent  Nature  proffers  as  oblations 
On  thankful  knowledge  of  His  rising. 
W^hy  e'en  the  sun  and  all  the  sky  sing 
A  golden  paean  in  His  praise. 
Fair  Queen,  stay  not  and  gaze 
Upon  this  empty  tomb  that  housed  the  Form 
That  lone  defied  the  worm. 
Return  thy  joyful  way 
Let  happiness  hold  sway. 
Hail  Mary,  Virgin  Queen, 
Courage  take  and  raise  thy  heart. 
Rule  the  earth,  thy  Son's  demesne 
With  thy  gentle  art. 


lu  Rnoon 

Joseph  ByriieSg  A«l«  IS 

IT  was  sultry  3  o'clock  of  a  bank  holiday,  and  the  Strand  was  a 
roaring  torrent.  From  a  hundred  peaceful  side-streets  trickles 
of  gayly-clad  humanity  flowed  steadily  into  the  throbbing  main 

stream,  and  were  swept  away  by  the  current.  The  crowd  was 
more  than  usually  noisy.  Above  the  rumble  of  vehicles,  the  con- 
tinuous honk  of  motor  buses,  and  the  intermittent  shrilling  of  the 
policeman's  whistle,  mounted  one  vast  vibrating  note,  that  deaf- 
ened the  ear  and  stunned  the  sense — the  high  pitched  babble  of  a 
multitude  of  voices. 

The  air  was  electric  with  rumors,  real  or  unfounded,  of  the 
impending  conflict.  Newsboys  shouted  new  developments  with 
every  hour ;  flaming  headlines  magnified  possibilities ;  wide-eyed 
crowds  buzzed  with  speculation.  Each  man  was  asking:  will  Ger- 
many make  good  its  threat  this  time?  Has  the  Government  de- 
livered its  ultimatum?  Why  doesn't  Churchill  despatch  the  fleet? 
Hurled  from  ten  thousand  excited  throats,  question  and  reply 
shook  the  air  with  uproar. 

It  was  indescribable ;  paralyzing.  The  girl  with  the  flopping 
hat  clung  nervously  to  her  companion's  arm  as  he  pushed  through 
the  press.  He  was  a  young  man,  thin  chested  and  rather  gaunt; 
his  complexion  matching  the  sandy  hue  of  his  budding  mustache. 
His  air  was  vastly  self-confident,  and  he  wore  the  violent  clothes 
and  noisy  manner  of  a  dweller  in  the  East  End. 

The  young  man  now  grinned  broadly  at  her  fright. 

"Wot  ails  yer,  Milly?"  he  inquired,  cheerfully. 

"Oh,  Half  red !"  she  exclaimed,  "Hi'm  afeard  we  shell  'ave 
war,  arter  all.     Shen't  it  be  'orrible?" 

"'Orrible?"  The  young  man  giggled.  "It's  them  as'll  find  it 
'orrible.  Hi  'opes  we  'as  it.  Hengland  kin  whip  'em  without  'arf 
tryin'." 

The  girl  shook  with  terror.  "Yer  wouldn't  enlist,  would  yer. 
Half  red?     Tell  me  yer  wouldn't  enlist!" 

The  young  man  sobered.  "Hi  wouldn't  'arf  ter,"  he  replied, 
cautiously.  "There's  the  Reg'lars  and  the  Provincials,  and  the 
Hindian  troops.  Us'll  teach  'em  a  lesson  without  'arf  tryin'.  When 
they  gets  too  for'ard,  bash  their  face  in  ever  time.  Hi  says.  Dutchers 
is  cowards,  anyways." 

They  had  halted   in   the   open   of   Trafalgar   Square.      It  was 
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crowded  to  the  curb  by  the  usual  haran^iers  and  radicals  with  their 
audiences. 

Alfred  raised  his  voice.  "Hi  tells  yer,  Milly,"  he  declared, 
"us  cawn't  get  beat.  Our  fleet'll  simply  wipe  the  beggars  off  the 
sea.     And  Butchers  is  all  cowards,  anyway." 

Nearby  a  short,  dark  man  with  a  heavy  beard  turned  a  coldly 
hostile  stare  on  Alfred. 

"Then  they  must  be  like  the  English,  mein  friend,"  he  mur- 
mured in  guttural  tone. 

"W'ot's  that?"  demanded  Alfred,  reddening.  "You  bally 
blighter,  there  hain't  nobody  like  the  Henglish." 

The  stranger  bristled.  "Yah !  they  are  the  lowest  on  the  scale. 
Other  peoples  fight  their  battles.  Other  peoples  raise  them  food. 
Other  peoples  sail  their  ships.  Himmel !  such  degenerates,  such 
hypocrites !  Rotten  to  the  core  they  are.  They  ar-r-re  decadent. 
Huddle  in  der  city,  slave  in  der  factory,  drink  demself  to  death ! 
Once  lions  they  were ;  now  all  rabbits.  Hey !  Vot  a  rabbit-warren 
dis  iss  !  Und  full  of  rabbits  all !  Pasty-faces  !  Vite-livers  !"  The 
German  beat  the  air  in  voiceless  rage. 

A  circle  of  onlookers  had  gathered  round  the  two.  ^lilly 
dragged  at  Alfred's  arm  in  terror.  "Leave  'im  be,"  she  whispered, 
frantically.     "They're  hall  Butchers  'ere." 

But  Alfred  was  confident.  "This  is  Hengland !''  he  proclaimed, 
"and  Hi'm  goin'  to  knock  the  beggar's  top  oft"."  He  made  a  rush 
at  the  short  man.     Alilly  screamed  and  dropped  on  the  pavement. 

The  German  nimbly  dodged  the  attack,  then  danced  toward 
him  sideways. 

"Bis  is  vot  we  by  der  Army  haf  learned."  he  snarled.  "If 
English  was  not  afraid  to  enlist  in  der  Army  we  could  not  catch 
dem  soT  He  darted  in  swiftly,  seized  Alfred's  wrist,  and  whirled 
him  half  around.  As  he  struggled  to  regain  his  balance,  something 
crashed  into  his  neck  below  the  ear ;  he  saw  a  million  dazzling 
white  lights,  and,  quite  suddenly,  all  went  blank. 

When  his  senses  returned,  he  was  lying  as  he  had  fallen.  He 
groaned  and  painfully  sat  up.  No  one  near  was  watching  him, 
save  a  group  of  ragged  urchins  who  twiddled  their  fingers  and 
jeered  at  his  discomfiture.     Milly  was  nowhere  in  sight. 

When  he  had  gained  his  feet,  he  found  his  head  throbbed 
horribly.  Uncertainly  he  approached  the  urchins.  Thev  edged 
away.  "Where's  my  girl?"  he  cried  after  them.  But  they  only 
shouted  derisively. 

"  'Ere's  a  rum  go,"  he  muttered.  "Blasted  foreigner  caught 
me  unprepared.  Wonder  where  Milly  is.  O,  my  'ead !  Hi  needs 
a  goo'd  stiff  glass  to  set  me  up !"  Limpingly  he  tottered  into  the 
nearest  pub. 
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It  was  two  hours  later  when  he  emerged.  His  gait  was  even 
more  unsteady  and  he  talked  audibly  to  himself.  ''Cowards  is  we? 
Afeard  to  'list  in  the  harmy?  Hi'll  show  the  bloody  beggar  if  we're 
afread.  Where's  that  recruity-hole  ?  Hi'ni  goin'  to  be  a  tommy, 
s'elp  me.  Hi  'opes  we  'as  war  with  the  Butchers.  An'  Hi  'opes," 
he  paused  and  shook  his  fist  with  drunken  solemnity,  "Hi  'opes  to 
Gawd  Hi  meet  that  blasted  soj'er!" 


It  was  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  August,  clear,  cool,  and 
exhilarating. 

Beside  the  crowded  quay  lay  five  transports,  rolling  sluggishly 
in  the  tide.  Up  five  narrow  gangplanks  streamed  endless  com- 
panies of  khaki-clad  soldiers.  A  gorgeous  band  was  playing  "God 
Save  the  King,"  and  a  frantic  crowd  sent  up  thunderous  cheers 
to  the  departing  soldiers.  A  fresh  breeze  whipped  the  pennants 
stiffly  from  the  mastheads  and  promised  an  ideal  day. 

As  the  Fourth  Company  of  the  Twelfth  Fusileers  gained  the 
deck  of  the  Thelma,  a  pale,  slight  girl  in  a  flopping  hat  pressed  for- 
ward with  the  crowd  to  the  steamer's  side.  Her  face  was  red 
with  weeping  and  twitched  convulsively  as  she  raised  entreat- 
ing arms  to  the  rail.  Leaning  far  over  was  Alfred,  trimly  set  up 
in  olive  khaki  and  shining  accouterments. 

"Halfred !  O,  Halfred  !"  she  implored.  "Come  back  to  me ! 
Come  back !" 

An  iron  band  constricted  Alfred's  throat.     His  eyes  burned. 

"Naw !  Milly !"  he  choked.  "Buck  up,  Milly.  Hi'll  qome  back 
right  enough." 

The  last  bell  rang;  swiftly  the  gang-plank  was  drawn  in; 
the  decks  quivered  to  the  sudden  unleashing  of  the  engines,  with 
ponderous  ease  the  vessel  slid  away  from  the  dock. 

"Good-by,  Milly,"  called  Alfred  over  the  widening  gap  of 
water,  "Good-bye !" 

Now  the  vessel  was  beating  out  to  midstream.  The  faces  on 
the  dock  grew  small.  Alfred  could  no  longer  distinguish  Milly's 
features ;  finally  she  was  merged  in  the  mass  of  shifting  watchers 
and  w'aving  flags.  The  Thelma  turned  her  head  downstream  and 
raced  with  the  current. 

Late  that  afternoon  the  soldiers,  sprawled  idly  on  the  deck  of 
the  Thelma,  felt  a  gentle  rocking,  followed  by  a  heavy  pitching  to 
one  side.  They  sprang  up,  and  gazed  over  the  rail.  The  ship 
had  left  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Thames  and  was  running  in 
the  open  sea.  Far  behind  lay  a  faint  green  line  on  the  horizon, 
already  tinged  with  the  purple  haze  of  distance. 

"There  goes  Hengland,"  said  one  of  the  group. 
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"Aye,  there  she  goes,"  repHed  Alfred.  Then,  heavily,  "Bally 
glad  she's  a  hisland.  Nawthin'  kin  touch  'er.  'Hengland's  queen 
of  the  seas  !'  " 

He  remembered  them  as  the  words  of  a  music  hall  song.  They 
comforted  him  mightily. 


Under  a  drizzling  gray  sky  the  clanking  freight  train  rolled 
laboriously  into  the  terminal  at  Mons  and  came  to  a  standstill. 
Each  crowded  car  discharged  its  quota  of  soldiers,  who  formed  into 
companies,  and  swung  rapidly  down  the  quaint,  narrow  streets 
leading  north  of  the  town.  A  mile  beyond  the  outskirts,  they 
topped  a  rise  and  burst  into  full  sight  of  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  to  right  and  left,  stretched 
an  interminable  row  of  brown-clad  figures,  feverishly  intrenching 
for  the  expected  attack. 

From  the  height  Alfred  watched  with  interested  eyes  the 
mighty  process  of  an  army  digging  itself  in.  They  reminded  him 
curiously  of  a  huge  colony  of  ants — there  was  the  same  precision, 
the  same  orderly  haste,  the  same  terrific  industry.  The  first  trench 
was  already  dug;  it  lay  a  great  black  gash  across  the  green  ex- 
panse of  meadow.  Half  a  mile  away,  a  company  of  soldiers 
was  setting  fire  to  a  dozen  hayricks ;  in  the  foreground  others  were 
busily  pulling  down  the  walls  of  a  farm  house  and  felling  an  ancient 
orchard.     No  inch  of  cover  was  being  left  to  shelter  the  invaders. 

A  sharp  command  set  the  column  in  motion.  Reaching  the 
trenches  they  dropped  their  kits  and  set  to  work  with  intrenching 
tools  beside  the  veterans.  While  the  lieutenant's  back  was  turned, 
Alfred  found  time  to  question  his  new  comrades. 

" 'Ow  does  the  beggars  fight?"  he  asked,  curiously.  No  news 
had  reached  the  troops  while  they  were  enroute  for  the  front.  It 
was  thought  the  Germans  had  been  driven  back. 

His  neighbor,  a  stolid  Yorkshireman,  scowled  darkly.  "Like 
t'sheep — an'  t'madmen,"  he  growled.  "They  kip  coomin',  an'  we 
shoot  they,  an'  still  they  kip  coomin'.  Theear  been  millions  o' 
they.  It  wor  slaughter  foar  three  days,  an'  yut  they  mek  us  fa' 
back.    We  marched  fro'  Nivelles  this  moarnin'." 

He  bent  to  work  with  sudden  energy.  Alfred's  eye  wandered 
over  his  figure.  A  dark  stain  on  the  man's  legging  caught  his  at- 
tention. He  looked  again;  it  was  dried  blood,  crusted  and  turning 
black ;  an  indescribable  nausea  came  over  him. 

That  night  the  troops  ate  their  rations  sitting  shoulder  deep 
in  the  trenches.  There  had  been  no  sign  of  the  enemy,  save  for 
the   triple   line   of  trenches,   the  green  countryside   was   absolutely 
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deserted ;  no  cattle  browsed  over  the  scene ;  the  myriad  small  sounds 
of  barnyard  and  meadow  were  hushed. 

But  Alfred  never  missed  their  welcome  interruptions.  What 
he  missed  were  the  cries  of  newsboys,  the  clatter  of  traffic,  the 
subdued  throb  and  hum  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  His  eyes 
ached  into  the  darkness  for  the  winking  lights  of  Piccadilly;  the 
long,  brilliantly  lighted  reaches  of  the  Thames  embankment.  His 
ears  strained  to  hear  the  blessed,  nerve-racking  hubbub  of  Charing 
Cross. 

Suddenly  some  one  farther  down  the  line  commenced  singing. 
In  an  instant  the  whole  trench  had  taken  it  up.  The  tune  had  a 
familiar  sound.  He  turned  to  his  neighbor.  "Wot  are  they  singin'  ?" 
he  queried. 

"Listen,"'  said  the  man.  Ten  thousand  voices  began  roaring 
out  the  chorus : 


"It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary, 
It's  a  long  way  to  go. 
It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary, — " 


Alfred  began  to  sing  the  words.  They  cheered  him  up.  He 
found  them  somehow  symbolic  of  his  feelings.  "  'My  heart's  right 
there!'"  he  muttered.     "That's  me!     That's  Hengland,  sure — " 

Lying  face  upward  he  began  to  count  the  stars.  It  was  a  novel 
occupation.  He  almost  never  saw  the  stars  in  London.  Yet  they 
must  have  been  there  all  the  time.  They  were  there  now,  shining 
on  Milly,  as  well  as  on  him.  He  felt  vaguely  reassured  by  the 
thought.  Milly  was  safe.  And  London ;  yes,  London  was  safe. 
"Good-bye  Piccadilly — "     He  fell  asleep. 

The  twentieth  of  August  was  still  in  its  gray  dawning  when 
the  silver  notes  of  the  reveille  rang  out.  Tumbling  stiffly  from 
their  blankets,  the  troops  marched  past  the  commissary  wagons 
and  received  a  full  day's  rations.  "Fighting  today !"  was  the  word 
passed  around.  The  old  soldiers  took  it  calmly ;  the  newcomers, 
fresh  from  Aldershot  and  the  parade  ground,  were  keyed  up  to 
a  high  pitch  of  excitement. 

Alfred  sat  among  his  company,  stirring  his  hot  coffee  with 
his  biscuit.  An  aide  strolled  by  from  headquarters.  He  was  be- 
sieged by  questions  from  the  news-hungry  men. 

"London's  dark,"  he  told  them.  "Every  light  in  the  city 
turned  out." 

The  men  were  dumfounded.  "Dark?  London  dark?"  Alfred 
heard  himself  stuttering,  "Wot  would  they  do  that  for?" 

Turning,  the  officer  pointed  over  the  still,  dark  fields  to  the 
eastern  skyline.  "See  that?"  he  said.  "  'Tis  hornets  like  that  they're 
afraid  of." 
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Fascinated,  the  men  followed  his  gaze.  Immensely  far  away, 
but  sharply  outlined  against  the  pale  eastern  sky,  three  tiny  black 
dots  swept  rigidly  toward  the  camp.  With  every  moment  they 
loomed  larger.  Already  the  faint  throbbing  of  the  motors  was 
audible.  In  the  semi-gloom  of  that  weird  hour,  there  was  something 
unreal,  something  entirly  incredible  and  uncanny  in  their  presence 
there.  It  was  a  fabled  monster  with  wings  of  iron,  and  talons 
of  brass.  Little  hooded  shapes  peered  over  its  sheer  edges.  Now 
it  veered  sharply  in  its  arrow  flight  and  sped  away  far  to  the  left. 
But  Alfred  felt  an  icy  chill  run  down  his  spine. 

The  men  returned  to  their  trenches  and  prepared  for  battle. 
The  commissariat  and  the  headquarters  were  removed  to  the  rear. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  began  to  joke  each  other;  some  sang  the  song 
of  the  previous  night.  But  Alfred  did  not  join  in  this  time.  The 
strain  of  waiting  weighed  too  heavily  on  him  for  him  to  dissemble. 

Half  an  hour  they  waited  thus.  Alfred's  nerves  began  to 
relax.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation.  Suddenly  and  without 
warning,  a  terrific  crash  split  the  silence  and  knocked  the  men 
headlong.  Reeling  to  their  feet,  they  saw  the  space  in  front  of  the 
trenches  completely  hidden  by  a  drifting  pall  of  dust,  while  frag- 
ments of  earth  and  stone  rained  down  on  all  sides.  Even  as  they 
picked  themselves  up,  a  second  shock  succeeded  the  first.  Then 
came  another,  and  another,  until  the  explosions  were  continuous. 

Still  the  enemy  did  not  appear.  As  if  by  mechanism,  the  earth 
erupted  at  regular  intervals,  the  stones  rained  down,  the  craters 
gaped  open, — yet  there  was  no  visible  agency.  Grimly  the  men 
settled  in  the  trenches  for  a  hard  wait. 

The  shelling  had  continued  for  two  hours,  when,  over  a  hill- 
top five  miles  away,  they  saw  the  first  dark  masses  of  the  enemy 
crawd  into  view^  and  disappear  into  the  valley.  Now  all  the  skyline 
was  thick  with  the  foe ;  they  flowed  over  the  hills  as  steadily  and 
uninterruptedly,  as  a  flood-tide  over  a  shallow.  To  Alfred's  in- 
experienced eye,  they  seemed  countless,  overwhelming.  Ever 
nearer  they  marched  in  splendid  formation.  Sharply,  with  spiteful 
roar,  the  British  field  guns  began  to  answer  the  challenge  of  the 
enemy.  Their  aim  was  good ;  time  after  time  gaps  were  opened 
in  those  solid  columns. 

The  German  fire  now  doubled  in  intensity.  Alfred,  crouching 
low  in  the  shallow  trench,  heard  the  terrible  missiles  shrieking  past 
with  their  message  of  death ;  quivered  to  the  incessant  shaking  of 
the  tortured  earth,  and  dumbly  wondered  when  it  would  all  end. 
He  was  past  all  feeling  now.  Every  muscle  in  his  body  was  drawn 
tight.  His  face  was  a  mask  of  agony.  He  sat  rigid,  tense,  ap- 
parently unheeding.  But  he  was  not  conscious  of  this.  Once  he 
looked  down  at  his  hands,   grasping  the   rifle.     He   moved  them; 
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touched  one  with  the  other.  They  had  no  sensation.  Save  that 
he  saw  them  move  he  would  never  have  known  it. 

Hazily  he  thought  of  this,  but  it  made  no  impression.  Always 
his  mind  returned  to  the  horror  before  him — to  the  noise,  to  the 
shocks.  His  head  seemed  to  be  released  from  his  body.  He  had  a 
desire  to  scream ;  he  did  not  do  so ;  he  felt  that,  once  started,  he 
should  never  stop.  \A^as  that  his  head,  or  a  cannt)n,  pounding  so 
heavily  behind  him?  What  if  it  were  only  his  head?  He  dared 
not  turn  to  look.  Thump !  Thump  !  It  zvas  a  cannon,  and  they  were 
pounding  the  back  of  his  head.  He  could  hear  the  blows.  Thump ! 
Thump !  Before  long  they  would  shatter  in  his  skull.  Then  the 
warm  blood  would  gush  out.  The  warm,  sticky  blood !  Wasn't  it 
trickling  down  his  neck  now  ?  He  would  put  his  hand  back  and  see. 
No ;  he  must  not ;  what  if  he  should  get  his  hand  bloody !  And 
they  would  only  pound  the  harder.  See !  they  were  at  it  again. 
Thump !  Thump ! 

Would  the  Germans  never  come !  Anything  was  better  than 
this.  Now  they  were  charging.  How  strangely  they  yelled !  Some 
of  them  fell  down  and  lay  still.  They  were  only  shamming.  Were 
not  all  Germans  cowards?     Now  they  were  almost  to  the  trenches. 

Their  eyes  were  wild;  they  looked  murderous But  they  were 

cowards.  That  bearded  one.  he  was  a  coward;  where  was  he 
now  ?     So  many  bearded  ones !     But  he  would  k.^oAv  liiin  by  his 

eyes What   w^as  the  captain   saying  ?     Yes ;  they   must  meet 

them  like  Britons.  But  wdiere  was  his  gUn?  Something  was  wTong 
with  his  hands.  He  could  not  move  them ;  the  fingers  were  dead. 
Charge  anyway ;  he  would  die  like  a  soldier.  But  first  he  would 
kill  the  bearded  one. 

X^ow  the  British  were  cheering.  Was  that  his  voice,  screech- 
ing so  insanely  ?    Milly  would  never  know  it.    Ha!    Ha!    Milly  was 

safe  in  London.     Safe  in But  London  was  dark !     Dark  to 

fool  the  hornets,  the  German  hornets.     Yes,  that's  what  they  were, 

ugly,   German  hornets What  had  the  German  called  him,  a 

rabbit?  Ha!  That  ^^'as  a  good  joke!  He  Avas  no  rabbit.  Rabbits 
were  white  and — and  afraid !     He  was  not  afraid 

Now    he    was    on    them.      Lunge,    slash,    beat,    crush   in   their 

skulls  like  eggshells !     He  was  not  afraid Afraid Where 

was  that  bearded  one?     There  he  was!     Stab  at  him;  hack  him  to 

pieces ! O  God ^^''h^'  did  he  run  into  it  ?     Bayonets  slide 

in  like  snakes.  The  man  was  dead.  Pull  the  bayonet  out.  Its 
caught !  He's  holding  it  in  his  breast.  Let  go,  you  coward,  you 
rabbit !     Let  go,  vou 


At  sunset  a  lone  Uhlan  rode  into  a  tinv,  high-walled  garden 
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that  lay  east  of  the  battlefield.  A  figure  started  up  from  the 
damp    earth — a    strange,    scare-crow    figure    with    glittering    eyes. 

"Rabbit!"  it  shrilled.  "Coward!  Why  do  you  follow?  Go 
back  to  your  grave!      IMust  I  stab  you  again?" 

Cackling  wildly,  it  sprang  at  the  Uhlan's  levelled  lance,  and 
with  a  convulsive  shudder,  fell  twitching  to  the  ground. 


/ 


Optima  esset  non  gemitum  esse  sors  aut 
Mortem  obire  aetate  ineunte;  ubi  nam 
Quis  puer  pubescit,  adit  inanis 
Stultitia  ilium, 

Dum  pericla  et  dissidia  appropinquant 
Cura;  ubi  summa  evenit  aetas  illi, 
Turpitude  omnis  toleranda  solo  est 
Invalidoque. 

Turbidus  sejnper  minitatur  aestus 
Nosque  ad  abruptam  jaculatur  oram, 
Tollat  utrum  Auster  mare,  tollat  undam 
An  Borealis. 


Earl  Eiiig,  A3.  15 

To  say  that  Charles  Lamb  was  a  man  most  lovable  in  any- 
thing he  attempted,  is  perhaps  highly  unoriginal.  How- 
ever, to  be  original,  one  must  often  be  foolish,  and  it  is 
not  my  desire  to  be  intentionally  foolish.  And  so  grant- 
ing that  one  is  bromidical  when  he  declares  that  Lamb  is  most 
lovable,  let  me  make  this  extreme  lovableness  the  basis  of  an 
apology. 

When  this  essay  was  started,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  criticize  Lamb  according  to  principles  that  are  unassail- 
ably  correct.  This  is  a  very  meritorious  proceeding,  and  one  which 
would  obtain  in  many  cases.  To  expose  scientifically  the  sublimated 
asininity  of  Carlyle,  would  no  doubt  afford  one  ineffable  pleas- 
ure; but  with  Lamb  it  is  impossible.  Would  you  criticize  the  color 
of  your  friend's  neckties,  the  cut  of  his  clothes,  the  way  he  parts 
his  hair?  Would  you  censure  him  because  of  the  cigar  he  smokes, 
the  peculiar  kind  of  hats  and  collars  he  affects  ?  Well,  then, 
discard  that  disapproving  look,  and  give  ear  to  our  irresponsible 
discourse. 

We  will  make  a  slight  concession  to  the  scholar.  Lamb's 
essays,  and,  of  course',  they  are  the  major  portion  of  his  works, 
are  of  the  artistic  type.  Uneventful  events,  unimposing  places,  un- 
prepossessing individuals,  take  on  qualities,  when  Lamb  turns  his 
attention  to  them,  that  merit  our  whole-souled  admiration,  and 
force  us  to  exclamations  of  delight  and  wonder  at  the  author's 
ingenuity.  The  first  essay  that  Lamb  wrote  was  the  South  Sea 
House.  At  the  time  that  Lamb  wrote  his  essay,  the  South  Sea 
House  was  only  the  subject  of  a  few  endearing  traditions.  All  that 
was  left  was  the  building  and  a  small  force  of  clerks.  Yet  Lamb, 
cherishing  the  memories  of  that  old  building  where  he  had  spent 
a  few  happy  boyhood  days,  wrote  an  essay  that  has  a  universal 
appeal.  Let  us  quote  from  it :  "This  was  once  a  house  of  trade, 
a  centre  of  busy  interests.  The  throng  of  merchants  was  here, 
the  quick  pulse  of  gain,  and  here  some  forms  of  business  are  still 
kept  up,  though  the  soul  be  long  since  fled.  There  are  still  to  be 
seen  stately  porticos,  imposing  staircases ;  offices  roomy  as  the  state 
apartments  in  palaces,  deserted  or  thinly  peopled  with  a  few  strag- 
gling clerks ;  the  still  more  sacred  interiors  of  court  and  committee 
with  venerable  faces  of  beadles,  doorkeepers, ^ — directors  seated  in 
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form  on  solemn  days  (to  proclaim  a  dead  dividend),  at  long  worm- 
eaten  tables  that  have  been  mahogany,  with  tarnished  gilt  leather 
coverings,  supporting  many  silver  inkstands  long  since  dry." 

To  write  an  essay  of  this  type,  to  ignore  the  didactic  and  alle- 
gorical type  of  essay,  which  had  come  into  vogue  with  the  Spec- 
tator and  Rambler,  was  at  that  time  a  bold  move.  Even  had  he 
withheld  it  he  could  not  have  restrained  himself.  To  write  of  the 
hidden  charms  of  a  very  ordinary  place,  was  to  him  a  second 
nature.  Wherever  men  had  gathered,  spoken,  and  acted,  that 
place  had  for  Lamb  a  certain  fascination.  He  could  make  the 
recollection  of  such  a  place  and  such  persons  a  very  charming  one. 

It  was  observed  above  that  Lamb  was  most  lovable.  When 
one  makes  such  a  statement  of  any  author,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
observer  to  criticize  his  personality,  and  the  quality  of  his  works, 
as  separate  from  one  another.  Such  is  always  the  case.  When  one 
reads  Poe,  one  cannot  help  but  think  of  that  author's  sad  life.  This 
is  perhaps  an  unconscious  process,  but  it  is  inevitable.  Our 
interest  in  Lamb  is  so  great,  because  we  know  so  much  of  his 
life.  He  takes  on  the  aspect  of  a  personal  friend,  rather  than  that 
of  an  author  who  merely  lived  and  wrote  his  essays  a  hundred 
years  ago.  And  knowing  his  life,  as  revealed  in  his  confiding 
essays,  aware  of  the  sad  incidents  that  shadowed  but  never  em- 
bittered his  life,  the  most  widely  known  of  all  his  lyrics,  The  Old 
Familiar  Faces,  commands  our  instant  sympathy. 

Personal  confidences  on  the  part  of  a  writer,  are  either  merits 
or  defects.  When  we  know  that  it  is  only  a  trick  to  earn  the 
reader's  admiration,  we  instantly  condemn  it.  When  the  writer  has 
the  necessary  personality  to  make  it  welcome,  we  sometimes  cherish 
it.  And  so,  to  indulge  in  perpetual  confidences  is  a  rather  dan- 
gerous proceeding.  The  slightest  hint  of  self-consciousness  and 
the  writer  is  lost.  Lamb  possesses  this  precious  gift,  and  is  most 
happy  in  the  use  of  it.  We  know  no  more  confidential  essay  than 
his  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard.  Let  us  quote  from  it:  "Begin  a 
reformation  and  custom  will  make  it  easy.  But  what  if  the  begin- 
ning be  dreadful,  the  first  steps,  not  like  climbing  a  mountain,  but 
going  through  fire?  What  if  the  whole  system  must  undergo  a 
change  violent  as  that  which  we  conceive  of  the  mutations  of  form 
in  some  insects?  What  if  a  process  comparable  to  flaying  alive  is 
to  be  gone  through?  Is  the  weakness  that  sinks  under  such  strug- 
gles to  be  confounded  with  the  pertinacity  which  clings  to  other 
vices,  which  have  induced  no  constitutional  necessity,  no  engage- 
ment of  the  whole  victim,  body  and  soul?  I  have  known  one  in 
that  state  when  he  has  tried  to  abstain  but  for  one  evening — though 
the  poisonous  potions  had  long  ceased  to  bring  back  its  first' en'-- 
chantments,  though  he  was  sure  it  would  rather  deepen  his  gloom 
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than  brighten  it — in  the  violence  of  the  struggle,  and  the  necessity 
he  had  felt  of  getting  rid  of  the  present  sensation  at  any  rate,  I 
have  known  him  to  scream  out,  to  cry  aloud,  for  the  anguish  and 
pain  of  the  strife  within  him.  Why  should  I  hesitate  to  declare 
that  the  man  of  whom  I  speak  is  myself?  I  have  no  weak  apology 
to  make  to  mankind.  I  see  them  all  in  one  way  or  another  deviat- 
ing from  the  pure  reason.  It  is  to  my  own  nature  alone  I  am 
accountable  for  the  woe  I  have  brought  upon  it." 

Of  course  this  is  more  or  less  exaggerated.  We  know  that 
Lamb  did  not  sit  for  his  own  picture  in  his  delineations  of  a  drunk- 
ard, but  if  we  lived  in  Lamb's  own  time,  and,  knowing  as  we  now 
do,  that  towards  his  latter  days  he  was  an  inveterate  drinker,  that 
three  glasses  alone  sufficed  to  make  him  tearfully  drunk,  we  see  in 
this  essay  the  great  extent  of  his  confidences.  And  yet  we  are  not 
shocked  by  it.  It  is  no  Shavian  trick  to  quicken  the  reader's  interest 
in  the  author's  writing.  Like  all  his  other  confidences  it  is  written 
with  a  certain  inefl:'able  charm,  that  destroys  all  resentment,  that 
revives  all  admiration.  In  other  words  we  know  that  the  author 
felt  what  he  wrote,  that  it  was  not  affected,  that  it  was  not  the 
output  of  a  poseur. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Lamb's  most  popular  essay  is  that 
on  Roast  Pig.  Granting  that  it  is  his  most  popular  essay,  still  it  is 
not  his  most  characteristic.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  men 
less  endowed  with  talent  than  Lamb  was,  could  have  succeeded  just 
as  w^ell.  When  once  the  value  of  cooked  meat  is  known,  and  is 
known  through  a  purely  accidental  discovery,  one  can  readily  see 
the  humorous  possibilities  involved  in  it.  But  when  the  material 
is  nothing,  and  its  handling  nearl}^  everything,  then  we  can  appre- 
ciate Lamb's  full  value.  Examples  of  this  are  the  essays,  The 
Praise  of  Chiiiiney-Sweepers,  and  Mrs.  Battle  on   Whist. 

People  generally  think  of  Lamb  as  being  a  humorist.  In  this 
they  are  quite  correct.  There  is,  however,  another  side  to  Lamb. 
We  can  find  nowhere  such  exquisite  sadness  and  feeling  as  in  Tlie 
Dream  Children.  To  those  who  appreciate  a  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment, a  beauty  which  does  not  rudely  grasp  the  reader,  but  which 
delicately  enchants,  this  essay  of  The  Dream  Children  will  very 
readily  appeal.  The  children  say,  "We  are  not  of  Alice,  not  of 
thee,  nor  are  we  children  at  all.  The  children  of  Alice  call  Bartrum 
father.  We  are  nothing;  less  than  nothing  and  dreams.  We  are 
only  what  might  have  been,  and  must  wait  upon  the  tedious  shores 
of  Lethe  millions  of  ages  before  we  have  existence  and  a  name." 

As  a  judge  of  human  character,  Lamb  is  at  his  best. 
Notable  examples  of  this  discerning  judgment  are  seen  in  his  hn- 
perfect  Sympathies,  and  his  series  of  Popular  Fallacies.  He  very 
shrewdly  tells  us  that  "he  can  feel   for  all  indifferently,  but  can- 
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not  feel  towards  all  equally."  He  is  no  hypocritical  altruist  mouth- 
ing sweet  nothings.  He  very  plainly  says,  "I  have  been  trying  all 
my  life  to  like  Scotchmen,  and  am  obliged  to  desist  from  the  ex- 
periment in  despair.  They  cannot  like  me,  and  in  truth  I  never 
knew  one  of  that  nation  who  attempted  it.''  He  has  no  patience 
with  the  theory  that  loud  talk  is  a  sign  of  cowardice.  Says  he, 
"Some  people's  share  of  animal  spirits  is  notoriously  low  and  de- 
fective. It  has  not  strength  to  raise  a  vapour  or  furnish  out  the 
wind  of  a  tolerable  bluster.  These  love  to  be  told  that  huffing  is 
no  part  of  valour.  The  truest  courage  with  them  is  that  which  is 
the  least  noisy  and  obtrusive.  But  confront  one  of  these  heroes 
with  the  swagger  of  real  life,  and  his  confidence  in  the  theory 
quickly  vanishes." 

As  a  narrator  of  the  artistic  type,  Lamb  gives  us  more  evi- 
dences of  his  versatility.  Barbara  S.  is  a  notable  example  of  this 
quality  in  Lamb.  Many  have  preferred  to  look  upon  Lamb  as  a 
comedian  of  a  rather  low  sort,  as  a  drunken  bufit'oon,  who  was 
fit  to  be  read  when  one  wanted  passing  entertainment.  That  he 
was  a  writer  possessing  any  aesthetic  qualities,  they  stubbornly  de- 
nied. And  yet  any  one  who  has  ever  read  his  comments  on  Shake- 
speare as  compared  with  any  of  his  contemporaries,  knows  that 
Lamb  had  a  sense  of  true  beauty  that  was  never  excelled. 

And  so  it  is,  the  more  one  reads  Lamb.  We  are  forever  dis- 
covering with  joyful  surprise  some  new  quality  in  Lamb,  some  new 
evidences  of  his  wonderful  versatility.  He  is  by  turns  a  humorist, 
a  poet,  a  sentimentalist  of  the  agreeable  type,  a  welcome  teacher  of 
morals,  and  an  aesthetic  critic.  He  passes  from  one  to  the  other 
without  any  sign  of  labored  ease.  The  transition  is  smooth  and 
unlabored.  This  transition  though  awkwardly  smooth  is,  as  he 
tells  us,  "wrung  from  him  with  slow  pain."  Easy  and  smooth 
writing,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  invariably  compels  difficult  reading, 
while  a  seemingly  smooth  essay  of  the  casual  type  is  the  product  of 
hours  and  hours  of  unceasing  labor. 

In  criticizing  Lamb,  one  is  unable  to  make  a  cold  analysis  of 
his  works.  His  personal  experiences  enter  into  nearly  everything 
he  wrote,  and  to  judge  his  works,  one  would  have  to  judge  the 
man  himself.  Such  a  judgment  would  perforce  be  as  checkered,  as 
irresponsibly  funny  as  the  man  himself.  There  have  been  writers 
who  have  been  inordinately  popular  in  the  age  that  they  lived  and 
wrote.  Their  popularity  has  quickly  passed.  But  with  Lamb,  the 
years  seem  to  bring  added  prestige, — prestige  not  of  the  formal 
type,  but  which  leads  the  devotee  to  inquire  into  the  life  of  the 
author  with  the  minutest  care.  No  other  writer  unless  he  has  had 
a  very  busy  press  agent,  has  attained  to  this  distinction.  If  truth 
be   artistically   beautiful,   then   Lamb's   works   have   artistic  beauty 
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of  the  highest  type.  Personal  coniidences  when  not  merely  simu- 
lated or  disclosed  for  the  purpose  of  admiration  always  captivate 
us.  Our  enjoyment  of  their  work  is  heightened  by  our  interest  in 
the  individual.  This  is  the  reason  for  Lamb's  popularity.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  if  his  works  did  not  possess  the  quality  of 
truth  he  would  have  been  forgotten  long  ago.  Poseurs,  writers  of 
the  vicious  type,  have  a  fleeting  popularity,  but  the  reward  of  men 
like  Lamb,  who  live  their  life  openly  before  us,  without  any  motive 
of  self-advertisement,  consists  in  an  approval  as  universal  with  re- 
gard to  time  and  place,  as  it  is  ardent. 


Igiiatlus  Walslij  A3.  '1? 

Hear  us,  O  God  of  our  fathers  and  ours, 
Humble  and  prostrate  before  Thee,  we  pray, 
Hear  us,  O  God  of  our  fathers  and  ours, 
Hark  to  our  panting!  Our  plea  ne'er  gainsay! 
Free  us,  we  beg  Thee:  'tis  freedom  we  crave; 
Succor  and  aid  us:  Thou  only  canst  save! 
Hear  us,  O  God  of  our  fathers  and  ours, 
Erin  shall  never  be  anyone's  slave: 
Enemies  press  us,  and  traitors  beset  us, 
Foes  round  us  throng: 
The  night  has  been  long: 
Grant  us,  O  grant,  we  beseech,  a  bright  day! 
Erin  lies  bleeding;  her  sons  are  far  fied: 
Her  enemies  flaunt  her,  wishing  her  dead: 
Hear  us,  O  God  of  our  fathers  and  ours, 
Round  her,  O  Lord,  her  eld  glory  shed! 


I 


THE  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences  presented  "The  De- 
ceitful Dominie"  on  Alonday  evening,  February  15,  in  the 
old  Bush  Temple  Theatre.  The  play  was  a  great  success 
both  from  the  financial  and  the  artistic  standpoint. 
The  play  is  a  rollicking  farce,  arising  out  of  the  unusual  situ- 
ation of  a  drummer  posing  as  a  bishop  in  order  to  avoid  the  police. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a  private  school,  conducted  along  rigid  lines. 
Professor  Goodly,  a  schoolmaster  of  the  type  early  Victorian,  prim, 
priggish,  puritanical,  is  induced  to  attend  a  prize  fight  "in  the  in- 
terests of  science."  Here  beginneth  a  series  of  complications  com- 
mon to  comedies  from  the  days  of  Aristophanes.  The  police  break 
up  the  boxing  match,  pursue  the  professor,  and  incidentally,  Brown, 
a  drummer.  Brown  follows  the  professor  to  Goodly  Hall  and  se- 
cures admittance.  To  elude  the  police  who  are  trying  to  force  an 
entrance  to  the  school,  Brown  seizes  a  suit  of  clothes  intended  for 
the  Bishop  of  Ballyrand,  brother  of  Professor  Goodly,  whose 
arrival  is  looked  for  hourly  at  the  Hall.  Clad  in  clerical  garb, 
Brown  appears  before  the  minion  of  the  law  and  chides  him  for 
looking  for  criminals  in  a  house  where  a  bishop  resides.  Fast  and 
furious  follow  the  ludicrous  situations  until  the  real  bishop  appears, 
and  the  versatile  Bro\^'n  is  transmuted  into  the  Dean  of  Oskaloosa. 
Of  course,  everything  ends  up  nicely  for  everybod}-  concerned. 
Brown  is  content  to  be  a  plain  drummer  again ;  the  bishop  comes 
into  his  own  and  is  given  an  enthusiastic,  if  belated,  welcome ;  and 
best  of  all.  Professor  Goodly  repents  him  of  his  single  aberration 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  and  mightily  resolves  hence- 
forth to  live  the  life  of  a  godly  man.  Everybody  is  satisfied ;  the 
frivolous  in  the  audience,  who  never  look  for  a  moral  in  a  farce, 
are  highly  amused ;  the  hypercritical,  who  might  be  inclined  to  find 
fault  with  a  drummer  impersonating  a  bishop,  or  shocked  at  the 
levity  with  which  the  serious  students  are  treated,  had  to  be  satis- 
fied at  the  end  when  the  wicked  repent  and  the  godly  come  into 
their  own. 

The  acting  was,  on  the  whole,  excellent ;  difficult  situations 
were  cleverly  handled;  the  action  moved  at  just  the  tempo  re- 
quisite for  a  farce.  Those  who  realize  the  trouble  involved  in 
training  amateurs  for  a  modern  comedy  can  appreciate  the  labor 
of  Mr.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  the  director  of  the  Dramatic  Club.     To  him  is 
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due  the  entire  credit  for  the  artistic  and  financial  success  of  "The 
Deceitful  Dominie."  Now  for  the  actors.  The  chief  character, 
Brown,  was  played  by  Joseph  E.  Kerwin.  "Happy"  was  made  for 
the  part  and  had  the  audience  with  him  from  his  first  entrance. 
James  E.  Kehoe  impersonated  the  difficult  role  of  Professor  Goodly, 
and  gave  a  splendid  impersonation  of  the  deceitful  dominie  through- 
out. Edward  L.  Colnon  was  very  capable  as  the  strict  head  master, 
Professor  Sharp.  Robert  Poynton  as  the  Bishop  of  Ballyrand  was 
also  well  received;  he  was  the  stately,  dignified  divine  to  the  life. 
George  J.  Kilgore,  playing  the  part  of  Tom  Swift,  the  "wise"' 
student,  shared  with  Joe  Kerwin  the  chief  honors  of  the  evening. 
James  Hanrahan  portrayed  in  excellent  fashion  "the  model  young 
man"  and  later  "Frangois,"  the  Bishop's  extempore  valet.  John 
Pollard,  as  Buckingham  Bright,  thr  "brainiest"'  student,  and  George 
Smiskol,  as  Harold  Honeycomb,  the  student  with  poetic  procliv- 
ities, contributed  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  audience.  Comedy 
parts  were  played  by  Walter  Ouigley,  as  Ting  Wing,  "a  blossom 
from  the  Flowery  Kingdom,"  John  B.  Carbery,  as  William  Bigbee, 
"harmless,  but  out  of  his  head,"  and  Edward  Reynolds,  the  very 
efficient  "arm  of  the  law."  Of  the  three,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  perhaps 
the  best;  his  delineation  of  Officer  Holdim  was  complete  in  every 
detail,  mannerisms,  brogue — everything  but  brogans. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  players  and  their  director,  who,  by 
their  untiring  eft'ort  made  "The  Deceitful  Dominie''  a  success. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  patrons  and  patronesses  who  by  their 
generosity  co-operated  in  the  financial  production  of  the  play. 


MADRIGAL 

W.  J.  Byrnes,  A.B.  '18 

Sing  merrily,  merrily  oh  ! 

For  the  laughter  of  children  is  ringing 

Softly,  now  loudly,  ever  springing. 

Far  over  the  meadov^land  fair. 

And  the  happy,  sv^eet  outburst  resounding 

Falls  gently  on  care-dulled  ears. 

And  falling  takes  with  it,  rebounding. 

All  our  worries,  grey  sorrows,  and  fears. 

Let's  follow  the  source  of  the  laughter 

And  follow  wherever  it  go. 

Sing  merrily,  merrily  oh! 


Ernest  W,  Tikle,  A,l.  '16 


Friend,  mind'st  thou  yet  that  summer  afternoon 
On  that  fair  hill  from  which  our  eyes  could  gaze 

To  the  pale  distance,  where  the  rising  moon 
Was  but  a  little  whiter  than  the  haze? 
There,  looking  downward,  were  the  streets  and  ways, 

The  tiny  roofs  and  gardens  of  the  town- 
All  sharp  and  clear  beneath  the  searching  rays 

The  summer  sun  unceasingly  beat  down, 
To  dry  the  springs  and  brooks,  and  turn  the  meadows  brown. 

Mark  there  the  river,  slowly  gliding  on 

Past  bluff  and  marsh,  and  clustered  homes  of  man. 
Till  in  the  misty  distance  it  is  gone; 

Through  checkered  fields  it  runs,  a  very  plan 

Of  all  the  countryside,  wherein  one  can 
Discern  the  bleaching  oats,  the  yellow  rye. 

The  hoary  buckwheat,  and  the  stubble's  tan, 
Parted  by  ribbon-roads,  and  mottled  by 
The  shadows  of  the  heaped  white  clouds  that  sail  the  sky. 

Under  the  crickets'  chirrup  comes  a  sound— 

The  hum  of  industry —  up  from  the  plain; 
The  shadows  of  the  clouds  glide  o'er  the  ground; 

In  its  slow^  course  yon  creeping,  ant-like  wain 

Has  reached  at  last  the  turning  of  the  lane. 
Bright  grows  the  moon;  the  shadow  of  the  hill 

Grows  long.  —  What  am  I  saying?    What  a  rain!— 
But  what  are  March's  sleet  and  breezes  chill 
When  memories  of  summer  days  are  with  us  still! 


L®@  £«  McGivenaj  Aol»  '16 


WHEN  the  Paradise  Flats  were  new,  the  agent,  by  some 
happy  forethought,  advertised  them  as  "Up-to-Date 
Apartments  for  Refined  American  People."  xA-lthough 
the  agent  was  not  perhaps  aware  of  it,  his  advertise- 
ment had  the  psychological  note  in  it  that  makes  for  advertising 
success.  Air.  Jacob  Cohen,  returning  at  noon  from  his  Emporium 
to  the  hopelessly  antiquated  tenement  that  represented  home  to 
Jacob  and  Mrs.  Cohen,  read  "up-to-date"  and  was  filled  with  vague 
dissatisfaction ;  read  "American"  and  said,  "That's  me."  And 
shortl}^  afterwards,  the  Cohen  menage  was  transferred  to  the  third 
floor  right,  which  overlooked  the  spacious  six  feet  of  alley  between 
the  flats  and  the  house  adjoining,  and  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
metropolitan  roofs  and  chimneys  of  the  block.  That  adjective 
"American"  was  the  drawing  card,  for  not  long  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Cohens,  Olsens  moved  into  the  third  floor  right,  the  Snitz- 
bergs  into  the  second  floor  right,  and  other  refined  American  fam- 
ilies soon  followed  suit.  The  jubilant  owner  had  a  flag-pole  placed 
on  the  roof,  and  on  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  Christmas, 
Mr.  Cohen  took  his  largest  flag  out  of  stock  and  decorated  the 
pole  with  it — at  a  safe  distance  from  the  walls  and  roof,  however, 
so  as  not  to  make  the  flag  unfit  for  sale.  And  later,  w^hen  the 
Murphys  occupied  the  second  floor  left,  the  Smiths  the  first  left, 
and  Casey,  the  cousin  of  the  landlord,  the  first  right,  and  the  quar- 
ters above  the  coal  shed  were  given  over  to  Erastus  Brown,  the 
colored  janitor,  with  his  small  orphanage  of  lighter  tans  and  dark 
Browns,  peace,  the  beneficent,  settled  upon  Paradise  Flats.  Rachel 
Cohen,  Rosie  Snitzberg  and  Case}^  Junior  howled  in  unison,  if  not 
in  harmony,  from  their  respective  back  porches,  and  later  ate  bread 
and  molasses,  or  sausage,  as  the  case  might  be,  under  the  eyes  of 
their  fond  mammas,  w'ho  gathered  on  the  back  steps  to  regard 
their  progeny's  progress,  and  incidentally  exchange  the  gossip  of 
the  neighborhood ;  the  respective  sires  of  the  Flats  dwelt  in  brotherly 
love,  and  played  pinochle  with  Snitzberg,  or  poker  with  Casey,  or 
cribbage  with  Smith,  as  the  case  might  be,  on  evenings  and  Sun- 
day afternoons.  So  peaceful  was  it,  that  Cohen,  the  pioneer  of  the 
Flats,  as  he  sat  out  on  his  balcony  after  business  hours,  used  to 
look  up  at  the  cast  iron  eagle  on  the  end  of  the  flag-pole,  and  fancy 
it  flapped  its  wnngs  in  beneficent  approval. 


i 
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But  life  is  short  and  time  is  fleeting,  as  the  poet  said,  and  the 
Scriptures  tell  us  that  peace  is  only  for  our  other  life,  and  that 
our  career  in  this  vale  of  tears  must  be  accomplished  'mid  strife 
and  turmoil.  Like  all  things  human,  and  partaking  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  ephemeral  sphere  on  which  it  dwelt,  the  peace 
of  Paradise  Flats,  although  it  lasted  long,  was  too  good  to  last  for- 
ever ;  and  it  shall  be  our  task  to  tell  how,  after  an  almost  continual 
residence  of  two  decades,  the  pacific  bird  sought  another  resting 
place,  and  the  sweet  concord  of  tlie  Flats  folded  its  wings  like  the 
Arabs,  and  silently  stole  away. 

Twenty  years  is  a  long  time  to  live  in  one  place,  and  in  that 
time  much  can  happen.  The  first  of  the  Cohens  were  big  enough 
to  help  Poppa  in  the  store.  Olaf  Olson  had  endured  the  simple  life 
in  the  Lincoln  school  and  a  box  factory  till  his  blood  asserted  it- 
self, and  following  the  call  of  the  wild,  he  fled  the  artificial  bondage 
of  city  existence  to  live  the  wild,  free  life  of  his  Viking  forbears, 
as  a  second  cook  on  a  lake  steamer.  Mr.  Murphy,  of  the  second 
left,  who  by  profession  represented  the  long  arm  and  sturdy  boot 
of  municipal  law,  had  been  made  a  sergeant,  and  wore  two  stripes 
on  his  arm  and  a  cap  instead  of  a  helmet.  Rosie  Snitzberg,  despite 
her  ancestry  and  environment,  had  blossomed  out  into  real  beauty, 
with  the  form  of  a  Columbia,  the  complexion  of  a  massage  cream 
advertisement,  and  a  voice,  that  despite  city  dust  and  the  modern 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  King's  English,  rivalled  that  of  a  A'loham- 
medan's  houri.  She  looked  good  to  Casey,  Junior ;  so  good,  in  fact, 
that  when  he  took  her  to  the  picture  show,  he  brought  her  right 
past  the  gang  on  the  corner  without  blushing.  Casey  Junior,  in 
spite  of  his  youth,  had  had  a  varied  career.  When,  after  a  brief 
course  in  St.  Patrick's  Academy  he  had  convinced  the  authors  of 
his  being  that  the  flowery  path  of  knowledge  was  not  for  him  to 
tread,  Michael — of  course,  his  name  was  Michael,  Alichael  P. — • 
assisted  a  plumber  with  fair  success  for  quite  some  time,  and  when 
it  finally  seemed  that  ^Michael  would  gravitate  into  the  plutocratic 
profession  of  wiping  joints  and  mending  leaks,  fate  again  took  a 
hand  in  the  case.  Once,  when  a  fellow  apprentice  of  Michael  spoke" 
slightingly  of  the  cognomen  of  Snitzberg,  the  owner  of  which 
Michael  already  felt  some  fondness  for,  Michael  resented  the  slight 
so  vigorously  that  two  doctors  were  required  to  extract  the  bits  of 
shattered  lead  pipe  from  the  apprentice's  skull — an  occurrence  that, 
beside  being  painful  to  the  apprentice,  necessitated  a  change  in 
Michael's  mode  of  living.  He  next  essayed  a  clerkship,  but  as  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  work  in  Sunday  clothes,  he  did  not  at- 
tain any  remarkable  success.  Other  occupations  were  in  turn  briefly 
tested,  and  just  when  Casey  Senior  was  becoming  reconciled  to 
the  fact  that  Michael  was  apparently  good  for  nothing  except  to 
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demonstrate  professionally  the  so-called  art  of  self-defense,  Michael 
landed  something.  Or  rather.  Sergeant  Alurphy  landed  Michael  by 
getting  him  a  position  as  city  garbageman.  And  after  Michael 
had  demonstrated  to  the  City  Fathers  who  composed  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Board  that  he  was  entirely  competent  to  bear  a  part  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  refuse  of  his  municipality,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Service  with  a  grand  average  of  95  per  cent,  and  in  due  time  be- 
came the  chief  pilot  and  sole  manager  of  a  team  of  St.  Louis  mules 
and  a  large,  black,  iron  wagon,  with  lids  that  clanged  sonorously 
down  the  block. 

Now,  when  I  was  a  very  little  boy.  the  garbageman  was  a 
member  of  that  sad  trio  whose  lot  was  most  miserable,  and  who  had 
graduated  into  their  professions  because  they  had  refused  to  attend 
school  regularly  in  their  boyhood — the  scavenger,  the  street  cleaner, 
and  infimus  infimorum,  the  rag  picker.  As  I  have  grown  older, 
however,  the  fallacy  of  these  time-honored  and  traditional  ideas 
has  become  quite  obvious,  and  I  am  now  quite  certain  that  they  are 
nothing  more  than  extempore  parental  deceptions,  perpetrated  to 
take  advantage  of  the  innocent  and  unsophisticated  child,  and  fur- 
nish occupation  to  the  ladies  who  preside  over  our  little  red  school 
houses.  The  occupation  of  rag  picker,  I  have  observed,  is  restricted 
almost  entirely  to  members  of  the  Jewish  or  Yiddish  race ;  and 
street  cleaning  and  scavenging  are  by  all  right  minded  people  ac- 
corded to  be  honorable  branches  of  municipal  service,  and  given 
only  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  friends  in  politics. 
So,  you  see,  there  was  nothing  low,  or  dishonorable  or  pitiable  in 
Michael's  occupation ;  it  and  the  mayoralty  are  kindred  positions, 
varied  as  star  differs  from  star,  but  nevertheless  parts  of  the  same 
system.  And  let  me  also  entreat  you.  waste  no  sympathy  on 
Michael ;  he  was  by  nature  an  unconscious  optimist,  one  of  those 
rare  persons  who  can  disregard  the  unsightly  and  disadvantageous, 
discovering  new  beauties  and  contemplating  hidden  sublimities,  in 
even  an  alley;  and  after  his  first  month,  as  he  drove  four  blocks 
out  of  his  way  en  route  to  the  dumps,  to  come  down  his  own 
alley,  the  iron  lids  of  his  wagon  banging  a  triumphal  march,  with 
one  eye  on  the  St.  Louis  mules  and  the  other  on  the  second  story 
back  porches,  for  a  sight  of  the  red  kimona  that  in  various  ways 
distinguished  and  adorned  the  glorious  pulchritude  of  Miss  Snitz- 
berg,  Michael,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  was  ready  to  swear  that  in 
this  latter  day,  to  be  a  garbageman  was  greater  than  to  be  a  king. 
And  Miss  Snitzberg  thought  that  Michael,  garbage  or  no,  was  good 
enough  for  Miss  Snitzberg. 

So,  by  this  time,  the  first  crop  of  humanity  was  approaching 
maturity  and  more  recent  arrivals  were  playing  on  the  back  porches 
and   in   the   allev-wav   where   their  elder  brothers  and   sisters  had 
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played  before  them;  and  all  unmindful  of  coming  events,  peace 
hovered  o'er  the  scene,  as  the  best  sellers  have  it. 

Philosophers  and  other  people  have  been  attempting  to  impress 
upon  the  human  race,  ever  since  Eden  ceased  being  a  reality,  that 
the  source  of  every  evil  is  small ;  and  the  cause  of  peace  departing 
forever  from  its  twenty-year  abode  at  Paradise  Flats  was  small, 
too — if  you  can  determine  which  of  three  possibles  was  the  real 
cause :  Noreen  Cohen,  aged  five,  who  set  out  on  the  fatal  under- 
taking; Godfrey  de  Bouillon  Clementius  Aleck  Brown  (his  father. 
Erastus,  occasionally  liked  to  read  a  little  mediaeval  history),  who 
gave  direct  and  important  assistance  to  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  Maurice  Cohen,  brother  of  the  aforementioned  Noreen,  like- 
wise immediately  concerned,  since  he  pushed  the  Brown  child  up 
against  the  railing.  A  complexity  of  implications  seems  to  discrim- 
inate against  Godfrey,  etc.,  but  I  fancy  a  jury  would  be  hard  put 
to  decide.  Or,  should  we  be  inclined  to  examine  into  more  remote 
causes,  we  might  include  the  janitor,  Erastus,  who  so  cognomed 
his  son,  and  Miss  Grey,  of  the  Lincoln  School  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Grey  was  a  rather  pretty  and  almost  intelligent  young 
lady,  whose  first  name  was  Eveline ;  beginning  at  the  beginning,  she 
had  started  to  exercise  her  profession  on  the  kindergarten.  Now, 
back  in  the  Normal  School,  Miss  Grey  had  studied  Economics — 
Oh,  yes,  indeed ! — political  and  otherwise.  And  one  Economic  that 
Miss  Grey  learned  was  that  the  future  glory  and  continuing  pros- 
perity of  this  palladium  of  liberty,  government  for,  to,  by,  and  at 
the  expense  of.  the  people,  to  which  we  all  give  our  unswerving 
allegiance,  the  future,  I  say,  of  this  fair  land  depended  upon  the 
Back-to-the-Farm  Movement.  Miss  Grey,  moreover,  believed  that 
it  was  never  too  early  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  so  she 
tried  the  aforementioned  movement  on  the  kindergarten.  She" 
showed  the  infant  class  pictures  of  birds  and  daisies  and  lowing 
kine  and  corn  on  the  cob  and  plant  bacilli,  and  tauglit  them  pretty 
little  songs  about  plowboys  and  milkmaids  that  milked  the  lowing 
kine.  But  somehow,  the  infant  class  did  not  show  much  enthusi- 
asm. Although  they  loved  their  teacher,  they  were  unable  to  see 
why  they  should  worry,  as  it  were.  And  after  much  deep  thought 
on  the  subject.  Miss  Grey  found  the  remedy — real,  actual,  every- 
day experience  was  lacking,  and  immediately  she  set  about  remedy- 
ing this  defect.  The  children  should  see  her  theories  put  into 
practice,  she  should  demonstrate  to  her  class  the  actual  methods  i 

Miss  Grey  was  a  young  lady  of  stern  resolve.  The  next  morn- 
ing she  bought  a  pint  of  the  very  best  black  earth  from  a  high 
class  florist.  Proceeding  thence  to  the  grocery,  she  was  given — de- 
spite his  connection  with  the  food  trust,  the  grocer's  conscience 
would  not  let  him  charge  for  it — one  large,  healthy  pod  of  peas. 
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And  that  morning  Miss  Grey  instructed  her  class  how  to  plant  a 
pea  in  a  pot  of  earth  and  start  a  farm. 

Noreen,  in  spite  of  cross-eyes,  adenoids,  and  an  innate  dis- 
position to  sniffle,  was  a  really  bright  child.  She  sorted  all  the  de- 
tails away  in  her  small  but  growing  knowledge  box,  and  sallied 
home  with  a  deep,  momentous  purpose  in  her  inmost  depths.  She 
would  start  a  farm,  make  Poppa  Cohen  financially  independent  of 
his  Emporium,  and  incidentally,  bankrupt  Mr.  O'Houlihan,  who 
kept  the  corner  grocery  store,  and  that  very  morning  had  retused 
to  sell  gumdrops  and  black  balls  for  the  same  cent. 

She  first  secured  her  pea ;  Frieda,  the  Cohens'  hired  girl,  found 
a  whole  pound  of  dried  peas,  originally  intended  for  fast  day  soup, 
and  gave  Noreen  sufficient  for  a  large  pea  farm.  The  fact  that 
the  peas  were  dried,  split  and  three  years  old  mattered  nothing  to 
Frieda,  and  altered  not  the  immutable  purpose  of  Noreen.  Let  the 
giddy  dance  go  on ! 

Item  one  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  Noreen  bethought  her- 
self of  item  two — soft,  fine,  black  dirt, — soil,  rather,  (excuse  us)  ; 
and  here  was  a  difficulty.  Black  soil  there  was  in  plenty  around 
the  Flats,  but  twenty  years  pressure  of  human  ambulation  and  inter- 
mixture at  various  times  with  foreign  substances,  no  longer  en- 
titled it  to  be  called  either  soft  or  fine.  Frieda,  once  consulted, 
could  throw  no  light  upon  the  whereabouts  of  the  missing  link 
to  the  pea  farm,  and  seeing  Godfrey,  etc.,  in  the  yard  below,  she 
sought  his  consultation.  Godfrey,  etc.,  for  the  time  being  occupied 
industriously  in  an  attempt  to  stub  a  stubborn  toe  of  his  (oldest 
brother's  one  time)  new  shoes  against  a  clothes  pole,  was  not  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  Back-to-the-Farm  Movement,  but  any 
movement  that  served  to  pass  more  quickly  the  hours  intervening 
between  breakfast  and  lunch,  could  always  ensure  his  absorbed 
interest. 

When  the  matter  was  laid  before  him,  he  looked  expectant. 

"W-w-w-whut  are  it  fob?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  to  grow  into  a  lovely,  big  plant,  and  feed  to  lowing  kine, 
an' — an' — an' — serve  with  lam'  roast,"  explained  Noreen,  enthusi- 
astically, if  incoherently. 

Godfrey,  etc.,  showed  instant  signs  of  animation. 

"A-a-a-am  it  fo  t-t-t-t'  eat?" 

"Uh  huh,  sure !" 

The  other  half  of  the  sketch  Avent  back  to  his  late  occupation 
of  belaboring  the  post  with  his  non-stubbable  toe,  sending  urgent 
"S.  O.  S's"  to  his  kinky,  wool-thatched  receiving  station  three  feet 
above.     Then  relief  arrived. 

"Ah  d-d-d-done  know  w-w-w-whut  yo  w-w-w-want,"  he  ex- 
claimed,   brightly.      "M-m-m-m'    fathah    jes'    t-t-t-took   thome    fine 
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b-b-black  d-d-d-duht  out  ob  the  chimbly — jes  as  fine  an'  s-s-s-soft!" 
Godfrey's  enthusiasm  quite  carried  him  away. 

"Oh  goody !     Let's  get  some,"  shrieked  Noreen. 

The  janitor's  son  led  the  way  to  the  ash-can,  and  exerting  all 
his  manhood,  tipped  it  over.  A  great  cloud  of  dust  arose,  and 
Noreen  shrieked  again.  When  the  smoke  of  the  struggle  had 
cleared  away,  there  was  visible  within  about  three  bushels  of  super- 
fine Pocahontas  coal  soot,  which  Godfrey's  paternal  parent  had  that 
very  morning  dislodged  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Flat's 
chimneys.  A  tomato  box  w^as  filled — by  Godfrey  etc.,  Noreen  super- 
intending, and  the  split  peas  were  formally  imbedded  in  three  inches 
of  soot.  The  next  process  was  more  difficult,  and  not  as  success- 
ful. For  some  reason  best  known  to  itself,  the  pea  farm  in 
potentia  firmly  and  positively  refused  to  be  watered,  much  to 
Noreen's  dismay.  The  water,  as  soon  as  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  soot,  showed  surprising  aversion  to  being  properly  assimilated 
with  the  materia  prima  in  the  box,  and  trickled  off  through  the  cracks 
in  the  bottom.  Noreen  could  not  understand  it ;  Miss  Grey's  water 
had  acted  quite  differently.  Godfrey  etc.,  again  came  to  the  front 
and  solved  the  baffling  mystery. 

"D-d-d-doan  you  m-m-m-min'  a  li'l  thing  lak  t-t-t-that.  It 
ain't  jes'  used  t-t-t-to  bein'  w-w-w-watahed.  It  am  jes  1-1-1-lak 
m-m-m-me  gettin'  washed,"  he  said,  soothingly.  "It'll  b-b-be  all 
r-r-r-right.     Jes'  w-w-w-wait  t-t-t-till  't  g-g-gets  used  t't." 

The  box  was  removed  to  Noreen's  porch  on  the  third  floor 
with  exceeding  caution,  and  set  on  the  railing,  where  it  would  have 
every  facility,  aye,  every  inducement  to  grow.  The  janitor's  son 
was  permeated  with  a  doubtful  hope  that  the  first  crop  would  evolve 
before  lunch  time,  and  sat  down  near  it,  in  case  anything  should 
happen.  It  was  not  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  Clementius  Aleck  Brown's 
nature  to  miss  anything  if  he  could  help  it! 

Scene  two ;  time,  ten  minutes  to  twelve.  A  wild,  weird  sound 
broke  in  upon  the  matutinal  stillness  of  the  Flats. 

"In  th'  deeploo  mount  in  suv  Ferginya, 
On  th'  trail  uv  th'  lo-an  simp  ine." 

Maurice  Cohen,  as  you  observe,  was  musical.  As  he  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  slightly  out  of  breath  from  his  late  rendi- 
tion and  three  flights  of  stairs,  his  first  gaze  fell  upon  his  sister's 
co-worker  in  agriculture,  still  hoping  and  waiting  the  maturity  of 
the  pea  crop.  A  brilliant  idea  generated  in  Maurice.  Going  up  to 
the  little  negro,  he  smote  him  between  the  shoulders  and  yelled  with 
exaggerated  cordiality,  "Hello,  soup,  old  boy.  How's  the  clam  soup 
this  mornin'  ?" 

The  object  of  his  effusive  query  wriggled  painfully  and  tried 
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to  rub  his  back.  "W-w-w-whut  you  all  m-m-m-mean,  M-m-m-ow- 
reeth  Cohen,  b'  thlappin'  m-m-m-ma  back  tho?"  he  demanded 
miserably. 

"What's  the  matter,  soup,  old  kid?"  said  Maurice,  smiling. 

"Foil  w-w-w-whut  you  c-c-c-call  m-m-m-m'  th-th-th-thoup, 
Ah  wanta  know,  an'  hit  m-m-m-m'  in  m-m-m-m'  back?"  The 
Brown  child  began  to  show  the  whites  of  his  eyes  in  a  threatening 
way. 

"Your  name  is  'soup'  'cause  my  teacher  said  so  this  mornin'. 
'Bouillon'  is  just  high-toned  f'r  soup,  an'  'de'  is  ginny  f'r  'of  an' 
so  your  name's  'Godfrey  of  soup,'  'soup  Godfrey'."  Maurice  fairly 
radiated  brilliancy. 

"Ef  you  d-d-d-done  c-c-c-call  m-m-m-m' — " 

"Hello,  soup!"  said  Maurice,  fiendishly.  Godfrey,  etc.,  at  last 
stung  to  action,  rose  from  his  seat  and  approached  Maurice  with  a 
gait  not  unlike  his  Senegambian  ancestors  used  in  Africa  a  long 
time  ago.  Noreen,  appearing  in  the  doorway  at  this  crucial 
moment,  with  her  mouth  and  both  hands  filled  with  bread  and 
butter,  instinctively  felt  that  something  unpleasant  was  going  to 
happen,  and  after  executing  a  rapid  series  of  sniffles,  managed  to 
emit  a  choked  scream.  The  colored  boy  lunged ;  Maurice  with 
superior  technique,  feinted,  and  tackling  low,  hurled  his  opponent 
head   on   against  the   railing",   thereby   dislodging  the  box  of   soot. 

*     *     * 

Let  us  go  back  a  bit.  Ward  politics  also  play  a  part  in  this 
story.  The  Glaziers'  Local  13,  organized  by  Mr.  Olsen;  Butchers' 
Lodge  926,  of  which  Mr.  Snitzberg  was  president,  and  the  Four- 
teenth Street  Business  Men's  Association,  directed  by  Air.  Cohen, 
had  sent  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Casey  to  address  the  Ward  Democratic 
Club,  an  amalgamated  assembly  of  the  three  above  named  organiza- 
tions, during  the  noon  hour,  on  the  day  when  Noreen  Cohen  branched 
out  into  agriculture.  The  Democratic  Club  wanted  to  sound  Mr.  Casey 
as  to  his  qualifications  for  the  aldermanic  candidacy.  Mr.  Casey 
was  happily  aware  of  their  designs,  and  was  prepared  to  profit  ac- 
cordingly. He  had  procured  a  silk  "stovepipe"  hat  and  an  aider- 
manic  looking  Prince  Albert,  and  at  precisely  five  minutes  to  twelve 
came  out  of  his  domicile  to  walk  to  the  nearby  square  where  he 
would  address  his  would-be  constituents.  At  precisely  four  minutes 
and  fifty-three  seconds  to  twelve,  he  emerged  from  under  the  shel- 
tering shadow  of  the  back  porch  into  the  alley-way.  On  the  last 
half  of  the  following  fifty-second,  the  soot-laden  pea  farm  was  dis- 
lodged from  its  position  three  flights  above,  and  traveling  according 
to  those  remarkable  laws  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  took  the  trouble  to 
discover,  one-fifth  of  a  second  later  arrived  at  a  temporary  destina- 
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tion  on  the  top  of  Mr.  Casey's  silk  hat  and — gone,  vanished  for- 
ever, was  the  peace  of  Paradise  Flats. 

The  scene  following  would  fulfill  in  every  way  the  French  con- 
ception of  a  humorous  moving  picture.  Mrs.  Snitzberg,  portly 
and  slow  moving,  sat  down  with  considerable  violence  when  she 
innocently  disregarded  the  extension  of  material  bodies,  by  getting 
in  the  way  of  a  very  fast  moving  soot-covered,  material  body  which 
was  moving  with  considerable  speed  towards  the  third  floor.  Three 
seconds  later,  Mrs.  Olsen,  entering  downstairs,  received  a  shower 
bath  of  uncommonly  high  temperature,  intended  for  the  soot-cov- 
ered material  body  lately  passed  up  the  stairs,  and  since  occupied 
in  shaking  vigorously  a  thoroughly  frightened  Maurice.  And  some- 
how, Mrs.  Murphy,  coming  out  in  trepidation  and  all  good  faith 
to  restore  order,  broke  the  last  straw  when  she  separated  Mrs. 
Cohen  from  Mrs.  Cohen's  Sabbath  day  wig.  Must  more  be  told? 
The  bird  of  peace  was  already  miles  away  and  flying"  fast. 

Just  one  vestige  of  sweet  harmony  remained.  Michael  Junior, 
coming  down  the  alley  with  his  equipage,  saw  that  something  was 
wrong  in  the  flats,  and  halting  his  St.  Louis  mules,  he  dashed  up 
the  stairs  in  time  to  assist  Mrs.  Snitzberg  to  her  feet — while  Rosie 
was  looking  at  him.  This  was  the  only  thing  that  saved  him  in 
Rosie's  eyes ;  eventually,  enough  of  the  German-Irish  alliance  was 
revived  to  conduct  a  suitable  wedding,  but  war  ran  high  with  the 
Olsens  and  Cohens  till  the  leases  ran  out,  and  the  old  tenants  of 
Paradise  Flats,  who  had  dwelt  in  harmony  and  the  peace  that  is 
wondrous  fair  (at  the  end  of  twenty  years),  even  Cohen,  the 
pioneer,  left  forever  the  hallowed  halls  and  time-revered  vesti- 
bules of  Paradise  Flats  for — we  blush  to  say  it — bungalows  in  the 
suburbs.  Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Casey,  Senior,  was  not  nominated 
for  alderman. 
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At  the  age  of  23  he  emigrated  to  America  and  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  completed  his  studies.  Upon 
graduating,  in  1884,  he  obtained  a  position  with  the  Shiraz  and 
Ispahan  Railroad,  serving  with  several  German  engineers  on  the 
frontier  of  Persia.  In  1889  he  went  to  Africa,  where  he  served  on 
the  East  African  and  Mozambique  Hydrographic  Survey.  He  also 
served  on  the  Triprovincial  Boundary  Survey  and  the  Boundary 
Survey  of  Saskatchewan. 

He  then  obtained  the  position  of  chief  hydraulic  engineer  and 
computer  for  the  Mancini  Maimi  Company.  Some  years  later  he 
engaged  in  private  practice,  especially  in  bridge  designing  and 
foundation  work  for  various  railroads.  He  was  lecturer  at  three 
well-known  universities,  also  lecturer  at  the  Institute  of  Sanitary 
Engineering.  He  returned  again  to  private  practice,  particularly 
in  the  writing  of  specifications  for  the  use  of  concrete.  In  1910  he 
was  appointed  first  principal  of  the  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute  of 
Trades  and  Vocational  Studies.  Finally  in  February,  1914,  he  be- 
came attached  to  Loyola  University,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year 
was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Engineering  College.  He  is  also  con- 
sulting engineer  for  one  of  the  largest  railroads  in  the  Middle  West, 
editor  of  one  of  the  weekly  papers  and  a  prominent  lecturer  at 
various  institutions  in  the  city. 

When  he  assumed  his  duties  as  Dean,  he  expressed  but  one  de- 
sire— to  make  Loyola  one  of  the  best  engineering  schools  in  the 
West.  It  was  only  after  consulting  the  heads  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Boston  School  of  Technology,  Armour  Institute,  and  the  deans  of 
several  other  well-known  engineering  colleges  that  the  course  of 
studies  was  arranged.  In  the  shop  new  machines  were  installed  and 
various  modifications  made.  In  the  summer  of  1914  a  wing  of  the 
new  Engineering  Hall  was  completed,  and  this  coming  summer, 
under  his  supervision,  the  remainder  will  be  built. 

His  special  attention  is  given  to  each  student,  and  all  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  a  modern  engineer  are  practically  considered ; 
for  he  is  very  energetic  in  his  desire  to  make  Loyola  known  the 
world  over  as  an  Engineering  College. 

His  kindheartedness  and  good  natured  Irish  temperament,  his 
friendliness  and  impartiality  make  him  beloved  by  all  the  students. 
Besides  his  mastery  of  engineering  subjects,  his  willingness  to  help 
and  explain,  in  class  as  well  as  out  of  class,  is  a  great  advantage 
to  all  who  come  under  his  guidance.  He  also  takes  delight  in  giv- 
ing familiar  chats  on  topics  of  keen  interest  in  his  profession.  His 
lectures  on  engineering  theory  and  practice  are  of  great  value,  for 
he  is  a  man  of  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  engineering  field. 

EDWARD  C.  POHLMANN,  '18. 


Joseph  lyraes,  A..1,  '15 
I 

Sunset  from  a  Rooftop 

Sharply  a  thousand  raucous  whistles  fling 
Their  clamor  o'er  the  monster's  tangled  lair; 
The  startled  pigeons  hover  in  mid-air, 

As,  outward  bound,  the  waves  of  toilers  swing 

North,  south,  and  west  in  swiftly  widening  ring; 
The  streets  grow  dark;  the  city  stills  its  blare, 
And  all  that  mighty  carcass,  freed  of  care. 

Lies  tranced  in  the  gold  of  evening. 

This  is  the  city's  sacrificial  hour; 

Gratefully  up  from  a  myriad  censers  curl 

Faint  wisps  of  smoke  that  veil  the  priestess  sun, 
"While,  bathed  in  purest  fires  of  gold  and  pearl, 
The  soaring  giants  through  the  blue  ether  tower, 
Stark  symbols  of  a  labor  never  done. 

II 

Among  the  Warehouses 

Who  has  not  paced  the  echoing  midnight  streets. 
Through  which  the  tides  of  Commerce  roar  by  day; 
Lonely  and  desolate,  chill  with  vague  dismay, 

By  Darkness  wrapped  in  ebon  winding-sheets? 

W^ho  felt  not,  save  his  heart  so  loudly  beats. 
He  were  one  dead,  forever  doomed  to  stray 
Down  canyons  glooming  endlessly  a\A7ay, 

Past  silent  wharves,  past  silent,  ghostly  fleets? 

And  who  has  not  laughed  out  in  sheer  delight, 
W^aking  the  tomb  to  echoes,  when,  at  last. 

Far  down  some  black- walled  vista  he  descries 
The  low-hung  archer  moon  rain  thick  and  fast 
Her  silver  arrows  on  the  huddled  night 

Held  captive  by  the  sorcery  of  the  skies? 
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III 

The  River  District 

To  him  who  looks  with  understanding  eyes, 
This  turmoil  is  a  pageant  and  a  dream 
Of  huge  achievement;  in  the  whistle's  scream 

He  hears  the  conquering  note  of  high  emprise; 

The  puf^ng  train  glides  forward,  serpent-wise, 
Slow^  laboring  for  man;  this  broad-backed  stream 
A  patient  Titan  is,  whose  features  gleam 

Oily  and  grimed  from  ceaseless  exercise. 

O!  this  would  thrill  the  dullest — to  behold 

The  city's  vitals  working  mightily! 

Hither,  from  alien  lands  beyond  the  sea, 
It  draws  in  caravans  of  wealth  untold; 
Its  uproar  is  no  cry  of  bought  and  sold. 

But  warriors  struggling  for  supremacy. 


leronie  lyrnes^  A.l,  II 


GUADALAJARA,  the  last  possession  of  the  Conservatives, 
had  fallen.  Miramon  had  fled  precipitately  from  Mexico 
City,  and  now  the  Capital  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  half  brig- 
and troops  of  Benito  Juarez,  the  leader  of  the  Puros.  All 
day  long  the  people  had  remained  indoors  while  the  troops,  intoxi- 
cated with  victory  and  stolen  liquors,  roamed  about  the  streets 
sacking  and  plundering  as  they  pleased.  Tales  of  terrible  cruelty 
had  preceded  their  advent  to  the  city,  and  the  people,  broken  by 
defeat  and  in  fear  of  their  lives,  remained  behind  barred  doors,  offer- 
ing no  interference  to  their  depredations  and  insults.  Through- 
out the  day  the  warm  sun  had  shone  upon  the  gaily  painted  stone 
houses  with  their  vacant  staring  windows  framed  in  red,  yellow,  and 
green.  And  now  as  the  flush  of  the  dying  sun  fell  on  the  city  and 
illumined  the  background  of  rugged  sierras  and  snowy  peaks  which 
loomed  close  in  the  clear  twilight,  a  few  lights  twinkled,  as  the 
rioters   left  the   streets  to   silence  and  gloom,   and  hurried  to  the 
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Plaza  de  Armas.  Here  all  the  streets  converged,  giving  a  command- 
ing view  of  the  city  and  its  near  surroundings  and  here  were  en- 
camped the  victorious  Liberalists. 

Amid  the  shade  trees,  gardens  and  marble  fountains  that 
grace  the  park,  the  dusty,  ragged  troops  prepared  their  evening 
meal.  Soon  the  blaze  of  bonfires  lighted  up  the  square  and  fell 
fiercely  upon  the  public  buildings,  surrounding  the  Plaza.  The 
clatter  and  smell  of  cookery  pervaded  the  park,  while  shouts  and 
ribald  songs  rang  through  the  squares  and  echoed  hollowly  through 
the  despoiled  viceregal  residence  and  the  Palacio  Municipal.  Loud- 
est of  all  were  those  that  arose  from  a  group  of  troopers,  lying  about 
a  fire  that  leaped  up  before  the  ]Monte  de  Piedal,  the  national 
pawnshop,  long  since  ransacked  from  end  to  end.  Closer  to  the 
fire  than  the  others  and  singing  lustily  was  a  swart  youth  with 
fierce  eyes  and  an  oddly  scarred  face.  His  dress  proclaimed  him 
the  dandy  of  the  company,  for  his  shirt  alone  had  a  semblance  of 
cleanliness,  while  a  vivid  crimson  sash  rose  above  his  dark  cordu- 
roy breeches.  His  feet  were  encased  in  high  calf  boots,  embel- 
lished with  long  rowels  that  tinkled  as  he  moved.  He  seemed  to  be 
the  butt  of  the  rest,  for  they  grilled  him  unmercifully. 

As  he  trolled  out  his  ballad,  a  tomato  hurled  by  an  unseen 
hand,  struck  him  on  the  shoulder  and  bursting  there,  stained  his 
shirt  while  a  thin  trickle  of  juice  fell  to  the  ground.  Quick  as  light, 
the  singer's  hand  had  sought  his  scarlet  sash  and  had  launched  his 
knife,  flashing  like  a  moonbeam,  in  the  direction  of  the  hidden 
thrower.  The  others  scattered,  then  waited  for  the  whir  of  the 
returning  knife.  None  came ;  so  the  soldiers  slipped  back  to  the 
fire  and  dropping  into  their  places  again,  glanced  at  the  angered 
dandy  who  still  stood  glaring  out  into  the  shadows  of  the  street. 

Then  one,  noticing  the  trickle  of  blood  red  liquid,  exclaimed 
in  mock  horror:  "Diavolo!  Tonio  is  stabbed.  He  bleeds  to  death. 
Vengeance,  comrades,  to  the  death." 

This  sally  provoked  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  the  dandy  strid- 
ing over  to  the  speaker,  an  old  man,  gray  with  age  and  the  dust 
of  long  marches,  swore  wrath  fully  at  him  wath  twitching  face  and 
fingers. 

At  this  a  burly  trooper  interposed  and  grasping  him  by  the 
shoulder  spoke  calmly.  "Tut,  tut,  Tonio,  you  are  hot-headed. 
'Twas  but  a  jest.  You  must  not  heed  a  gray  beard  like  Pedro. 
Besides  you  know  the  general  order  against  quarreling." 

"Well  that  he  has  a  gray  beard  or  he'd  feel  the  bite  of  my 
knife,"   snapped   Tonio. 

"He  didn't  feel  it,"  grinned  Pedro,  jerking  his  head  over  his 
shoulder  in  the  direction  whence  the  knife  had  come.  "And  your 
knife  is  gone.     Here  is  mine." 
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Tonio  struck  the  proffered  blade  to  the  ground,  and  turning 
on  his  heel  strode  to  a  corner  of  the  group,  where  wrapping  himself 
in  his  blanket,  he  lay  down.  The  old  man  watched  him  as  he  did 
so  and  chuckling,  turned  to  the  burly  Mexican  who  had  inter- 
fered.- 

"Oh,  Tomaso,  he  is  a  brave  boy.  He  is  almost  like  I  was  when 
the  chill  of  night  was  not  felt  so  quickly.  Yet  I  would  have  gone 
out  in  the  dark  for  my  knife  and  not  stayed  in  the  firelight  with  my 
companions.  Still  he  will  get  over  his  fear  of  the  dark  after  he  has 
been  with  us  for  a  little  while,  eh,  my  Tomaso?" 

"Oh,  let  him  alone,"  growled  the  stout  one.  "You  bother  him 
like  the  black  flies  bite  the  cows  in  drought." 

"What?  me  a  black  fly — the  little  black  pest?"  yelped  Pedro. 
"He  may  be  a  cow,  but  I  am  not  the  biting  little  torturer.  Have  I 
not  told  you  how  I  alone  held  four  of  Miramon's  vermin  at  bay? 
Have  you  not  known  me  for  all  these  years,  and — bah !  to  call  me 
— me,  a  little  black  fly.  The  scar-faced  monkey  may  be  a  big,  blun- 
dering cow,  stupid,  afraid  of  the  one  waiting  in  the  dark,  fearing, 
the — — " 

He  gasped  as  Tonio,  goaded  into  action  by  his  sneering,  bit- 
ing tones,  had  leaped  at  him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  throat,  would 
have  choked  him  rapidly  into  unconsciousness  if  the  others  had 
not  sprung  to  his  aid  and  pulled  the  half-crazed  Tonio  from  him. 
Dragging  him  a  little  distance  they  held  him  while  Pedro  rose  to 
his  feet  fingering  his  throat  gingerly  and  eyeing  the  dandy  vene- 
mously.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  belt  and  would  have  leaped  at  Tonio 
if  the  others  had  not  pushed  him  away. 

"Bah !  did  I  not  tell  you  he  was  a  cow  ?"  spat  the  old  man. 
"Me  an  old  man  and  he  couldn't  break  my  neck."  Here  he  stepped 
back  hastily  as  Tonio  struggled  furiously  in  his  captor's  arms.  "A 
coward,  I  say  he  is.  To  pretend  he  is  asleep  to  get  me  off  my 
guard — me  who  have  seen  fifty-three  summers.  What  would  he 
do  with  a  younger  man  or  me  in  my  prime?  Hold  him,  my  friends, 
lest  he  escape  and  hurt  himself.     AAHiy- — " 

"Pedro,  keep  still  and  let  him  alone.  You  ought  to  be  knifed, 
the  way  you  mock  him,"  spoke  the  stout  trooper. 

"And  so,  my  Tomaso  ?  Just  as  you  say.  But  if  the  cow  is  so 
brave,  why  let  him" — the  old  man  paused  and  then  continued — 
"let  him  bring  us  the  Red  Emerald.  The  emerald  given  by  Cardinal 
Dazzini  to  the  Cathedral  and  which  is  on  the  Child's  hand." 

"Hold,  Pedro,"  thundered  Tomaso,  "do  you  not  know  the  curse 
that  has  followed  that  gem  until  it  rested  on  the  Christ's  finger? 
Was  it  not  only  last  year  they  found  a  man  dead  in  front  of  the 
shrine — dead   with  his  head   crushed?     You   and   I   know   whv  he 
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was  there.  Tonio,  don't  go !  The  ring  is  cursed  and  brings  only 
death  in  its  wake." 

"Yes,  and  do  you  think  so  too,  Tonio,"  grinned  the  graybeard 
goadingly. 

Seething  with  uncontrolled  rage,  Tonio  broke  loose  from  his 
persecutors,  and  striking  Pedro  to  the  ground,  faced  them  and  in  a 
trembling  voice  spoke : 

"In  half  an  hour  I  will  come  back  and  bring  with  me  the  ring. 
You  think  me  coward,"  prodding  ungently  the  cowering  Pedro, 
"but  dare  you  take  it  ?  Bah !  you  crawling  worm."  And  he  strode 
away  in  the  dark,  tearing  from  the  restraining  arm  of  Tomaso. 

Behind  him  the  group  stared  up  at  the  Cathedral  outlined 
darkly  in  the  gloom.  Several  made  to  follow  him,  but  Pedro  rising 
to  his  feet  shrilled.  "Stay,  let  the  fool  go.  He  is  a  coward  and 
will  never  even  enter  the  Cathedral,  ^^'hy  risk  your  life  for  the  big 
cow?    The  streets  are  full  of  knives." 

He  sought  his  blanket  and  the  others  followed  suit,  all  save 
Tomaso  who  stood  in  indecision  for  a  moment  and  then  left  the 
fireside  and  hastened  after  Tonio.  Meanwhile  the  crazed  Tonio 
strode  across  the  corner  of  the  Plaza  past  several  fires,  heedless  of 
the  hails  that  greeted  him,  and  mounted  the  steps.  Tomaso  saw 
him  pause  a  minute  and  then  swing  open  the  massive  doors  and 
enter.  Tomaso  broke  into  a  run,  and  bursting  into  the  Cathedral, 
saw  the  dandy  far  up  the  centre  aisle  walking  swiftly  in  the  semi- 
gloom  of  the  Church.  He  called,  but  the  cry  was  unheeded,  and 
horror  stricken,  he  saw  the  figure  of  the  trooper  mount  the  steps 
before  the  altar-railing  and  springing  to  the  balustrade  of  tumbago, 
reach  over  and  wrench  loose  a  candle  from  a  candelabrum. 

Lighting  this,  Tonio  leaped  within  the  railing  and  strode 
to  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna  of  Sogrorio.  The  shrine  held  a 
family  group.  The  Madonna  was  seated  with  the  Child  in  her  arms, 
looking  up  at  Saint  Joseph  who  half  faced  her.  One  of  his  hands 
rested  on  the  Child's  head,  while  the  other  held  a  mallet  over  his 
shoulder.  On  the  one  outstretched  hand  of  the  Babe  blazed  the 
emerald.  Tonio  stood  and  gazed  at  the  group  while  his  passion 
cooled  rapidly,  overcome  by  the  weirdness  of  the  gloomy  silence 
and  his  reverence  for  the  Church.  Tempted,  he  wheeled  and  was 
about  to  flee  the  spot  when  the  cackling  laugh  of  Pedro  rang 
through  the  stillness.  Tonio  sprang  back  to  the  shrine,  and  his  two 
spectators,  Tomaso  and  Pedro  who  had  stolen  to  the  Cathedral  after 
Tomaso  to  watch  Tonio,  saw  him  bend  over  the  Child  and  seize  the 
ring.  It  seemed  to  resist  his  strength  and  as  he  pulled  a  rustling 
sound  was  heard.  He  removed  the  ring,  but  as  he  straightened,  the 
awestricken  Tomaso  and  the  grinning  Pedro  beheld  the  face  of 
Saint  Joseph  grow  awful  with  wrath,  and  saw  the  mallet  descend 
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with  terrific  force  upon  the  head  of  Tonio  who  sank  without  a 
sound.  Tomaso  shuddered.  Just  then  a  wild  peal  of  laughter  re- 
sounded through  the  dim  twilight  of  the  lofty  Cathedral  and  turn- 
ing, Tomaso  saw  the  form  of  Pedro,  rushing  down  the  aisle  to 
the  doors,  laughing  horribly,  terribly — the  laughter  of  the  mad. 


SPRING 

Edward  J.  Duffy,  A.B.  '17 
(Being  the  probable  effect  of  the  War  on  our  Poetry.) 

Though  strongly  Winter  is  entrenched, 

He'll  soon  evacuate, 
His  aides  withdraw,  his  forts  destroy. 

Before  it  is  too  late. 

Then  little  shoots,  made  bold  in  turn 

By  his  retreat,  will  sprout 
And  mobilize  their  forces  green, 

'Till  all  of  them  are  out. 

The  buds  in  winter-quarters  hid 

Will  answer  Nature's  call. 
And  straightway  will  enlist  themselves, 

As  officers  of  all. 

The  uniform  pea-green  will  be — 

The  color  for  recruits; 
And  blades  of  grass  obedient 

Will  don  their  emerald  suits. 

Thus  this  new  army  will  await 

The  help  of  their  ally. 
The  gentle  Summer,  who  will  make 

The  rout  scarce  memory. 


Father  James  A.  Bowling,  S.J. 

Died  February  6,   1915. 


D^)ntli  of  lu)(M(U3r  :l¥ofc^-sofS 


REA^EREND  JAMES  A.  DOWLING,  S.  J. 

After  forty-nine  years  of  religious  life,  years  replete  with  good 
for  souls,  Father  James  Dowling  of  Holy  Family  Church  died  at 
St.  Anthony's  Hospital  this  city  on  February  6th.  Father  Dowling 
will  be  remembered  by  many  of  the  older  alumni  whom  he  taught 
at  St.  Ignatius  in  the  late  70's  and  early  80's. 

Father  Dowling  was  born  in  Cincinnati  in  1849,  and  with  his 
brother  Michael  attended  St.  Xavier  (Jesuit)  College  there  until, 
upon  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  entered  the  novitiate  at  Floris- 
sant. His  brother  joined  him  there  three  years  later.  After  com- 
pleting the  curriculum  of  studies  and  teaching  prescribed  by  his 
order,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  Woodstock  College,  Maryland, 
early  in  1880.  After  his  third  year  of  probation  in  Frederick,  Md., 
Father  Dowling  entered  upon  the  active  career  of  priestly  toil,  for 
which  he  soon  proved  himself  eminently  fitted.  As  a  director  of 
sodalities  he  was  peculiarily  qualified.  He  was  connected  with  St. 
Ignatius  College  from  1874  to  1877  and  from  1880  to  1882. 

His  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Ouigley,  offered  the 
holy  sacrifice  for  the  departed  priest  on  February  8tli  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  assemblage  of  clergy  and  laity. 


REVEREND  EDWIN  D.  KELLY,  S.  J. 

Another  Jesuit  well-known  to  the  older  students,  Father  Edwin 
Kelly,  passed  to  his  eternal  reward  on  February  12th.  Father 
Kelly  taught  at  St.  Ignatius  in  the  80's  both  as  a  scholastic  and  as 
a  priest;  for  many  years  he  was  head  pastor  of  Holy  Family 
Church. 

Father  Kelly  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1846.  After  his 
collegiate  studies  in  St.  Xavier  College  of  his  native  city,  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Florissant,  Mo.,  in  1868.  He  took  courses 
in  the  natural  sciences  and  in  philosophy  and  theology  at  Wood- 
stock, Md.,  and  was  ordained  in  Cincinnati  in  1880.  Subsequently 
he  was  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  Detroit  College,  Detroit; 
Creighton  University  in  Omaha,  and  St.  Ignatius  College  of  this 
city. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  on  February  15th,  Bishop  Dunne 
of  Peoria  pronouncing  the  benediction.  A  large  number  of  the 
clergy  were  present  at  the  services. 


On  Dmiy 

IgMatms  F,  Walsi,  A3.  'I? 


SCENE  1. 

A  police  station  or  "Institute  of  Justice"  (just  as  you  prefer). 
Sergeant  discovered  giving  instructions  to  a  squad  of  policemen. 

Sergeant  (concluding)  :  And  remember:  above  all,  get  posi- 
tions for  the  idle !  That's  all  that  counts.  Those  are  the  orders 
from  headquarters. 

(Policemen  file  out.) 

SCENE  2. 

(One  month  later.  Policeman  posted  at  corner;  stops  every 
one  that  comes  in  his  direction. ) 

Policeman  (accosting  man)  :     Say  you,  do  you  need  any  help? 

Stranger  (surprised):  Yes;  ten  dollars  ($10)  would  help 
some.     Got  it  to  spare? 

Policeman  :  Say,  don't  get  sassy !  I  represent  the  law, 
and 

Stranger:  O,  you  do?  Glad  you  told  me.  I  would  never 
have  guessed  it. 

Policeman  :     I  ought  to  arrest  you.     Get  along  out  of  here. 

(Exit  Stranger.) 

(Loud  cries  from  a  woman,  leaning  out  of  the  window  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  a  fashionable  apartment  house.) 

Woman:     Police!    Police!    Police!     POLICE! 

(Exit  officer  at  high  speed.) 

Policeman  (hurrying  off  blithely)  :  Ah,  here's  where  I  get 
an  opportunity  to  serve  the  commonwealth.  (Arriving  breathless 
at  top  floor  of  apartment  building.)  Here  I  am.  ma'am.  How 
many  have  you,  and  how  much  do  they  pay? 

Woman  (hysterically)  :  Officer,  I  have  been  robbed — all  my 
gems  are  gone;  and  my  son  is  kidnaped;  and  my  daughter  is  lost; 
and  my  husband  has  been  murdered ;    and 

(She  faints.) 

Policeman  (turning  on  his  heel  in  disgust  and  disappoint- 
ment) :  I  haven't  any  time  for  trifles.  You're  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  yourself.  What  do  you  think  we're  paid  for.  anyhow?  To 
take  care  of  imbeciles?  I  thought  you  had  some  jobs  for  the  idle. 
The  idea !  to  expect  us  to  waste  our  valuable  time  on  such  things, 
with    these   great   social   problems    staring  us    in   the   face.     What 
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would  the  Mayor  sa}-?  And  just  think  how  shocked  Jane  Addams 
would  be ! 

(Policeman  emerges  from  building.  He  almost  collides  with 
an  idler,  who  is  taking  a  cent  from  a  little  girl  on  her  way  to  the 
candy  store.  Thief  is  in  high  glee,  as  he  has  just  succeeded  in 
purloining  six  pennies  from  the  unguarded  newspaper  stand  of  a 
cripple,  and  has  deftly  removed  the  contents  of  a  blind  man's  cup.) 

Policeman  (compassionately;  after  thief  has  succeeded  in 
separating  the  child  from  her  penny)  :  My  poor  man,  you  seem 
to  be  in  need.     Are  you  out  of  work?     Well,  I'll  get  you  a  job. 

Thief  (rather  unsteadily  and  with  frequent  hiccups)  :  All 
right,  officer ;  you  can  find  me  down  at  the  station  any  time  playing 
pinochle  with  the  lieutenant.      (Exit.) 

(Enter  citizen  in  disordered  attire.) 

Policeman  :  Do  you  need  help  ?  How  much  are  you  willing 
to  pay?  How  often  do  you  give  tango  teas  for  your  employes? 
(Business  of  whipping  out  note-book  and  pencil.) 

Citizen  (getting  his  breath):  Do  I  need  help?  Just  come 
this  way,  officer. 

Policeman  (following;  excitedly):     Good!  good! 

Citizen  (continuing)  :  They  took  my  diamond  stud,  my 
watch  and  chain,  my  wallet,  my  cuft'-links,  my  fountain  pen.  They 
didn't  leave  me  a  thing  but  my  clothes.     Right  this 

(Citizen  becomes  very  quiet  and  drops  to  the  ground,  owing 
to  the  sudden  and  weighty  descent  of  the  policeman's  club  upon  his 
head.) 

Policeman  (grumbling)  :  Dotard !  I  ought  to  arrest  him  for 
interfering  with  the  work  of  the  police  force. 

SCENE   3. 

(Pink  tea  gathering  at  a  point  on  Halsted  Street  very  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  I.  \A\  W.'s  and  such.  There  have  already  been 
several  soap-box  speeches  by  "lady"  speakers.) 

Miss  Zuzu  Wafer  (concluding)  :  And,  as  the  police  force 
has  done  such  noble  work,  obtaining  thirteen  positions  for  the  idle 
in  three  months,  I  think  a  vote  of  thanks  is  due  them.  Eurther, 
I  move  that  we  decorate  them  with  the  badge  of  the  "League  for  the 
Psychological  and  Humane  Prevention  of  Crime  by  Securing  Po- 
sitions for  All  Those  Who  Are  Out  of  Work." 

]\Iere  Man  (rushing  in  wildly)  :  Help!  Murder!  There  are 
three  thugs  beating  a  man  to  death  around  the  corner.  (There  is 
a  general  movement  in  his  direction.  Thirty  seconds  later  he  is 
borne  quietly  but  with  despatch  to  a  near-by  undertaking  establish- 
ment.) 

Mob  :     Served  him  right !     He  was  interfering  with  law  and 
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order !  He  attempted  to  distract  the  police  from  the  performance 
of  their  duty.  Long  Hve  the  poHce,  the  friends  of  the  idle !  Three 
cheers  for  the  police ! 

Miss  Zuzu  Wafer  (continuing)  :  And  I  move  that  we  advise 
other  cities  to  follow  the  same  plan — it  is  so  profitable.  (Wildly) 
Where  are  my  furs?  Did  anyone  see  my  purse?  Who  took  my 
diamond  brooch  ?     What's  the  matter  with  the  police  ? 

(Riot.) 

SCENE  4. 
Mayor's  Office. 

Mayor  :  Officer  Neverwork.  I  appoint  you  Chief  of  Police 
for  your  good  work  in  securing  positions  for  the  idle.  You  have 
established  a  world  record — one  which  the  police  of  other  cities, 
following  our  example,  may  well  strive  to  equal.  But  I  doubt  that 
anyone  else  will  be  able  to  secure  two  jobs  in  three  months.  You 
deserve  a  reward  for  always  being  on  duty. 

(They  shake  hands,  bow,  and  exeunt.  ) 


MY   SONG 

Wm.  G.  Martin-Greenaway,    M.D.  '18 

Raptured  I  watched  the  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn 
Peep  o'er  the  hills  that  line  the  eastern  skies. 

So  in  my  heart  the  light  of  hope  was  born, 
Kindled  by  what  I  saw  within  her  eyes. 

And  as  we  breathed  that  sweet  eternal  vow, 

The  earth  was  rosy  —  as  the  dawn  is  now. 

See  how  the  clouds  come  surging  from  the  west, 
Sweep  o'er  the  sky  and  dim  the  dawning  light. 

So  came  the  loss  of  all  I  loved  the  best. 
To  turn  the  morning  of  my  hopes  to  night. 

And  as  I  kissed  the  emblem  of  our  vow. 

My  world  was  darker  than  the  world  is  now. 

Dawn  comes  again,  the  sombre  clouds  have  passed; 

Breezes  of  morning  whisp'ring  soft  and  sweet 
Tell  of  the  hopes  I  nurture  that  at  last 

Her  whom  I  love  I  may  be  blessed  to  meet. 
Stars  that  are  fading  shall  I  ask  in  vain? 
Tell  her  I'm  waiting.  —  Oh!  to  meet  again. 


VVhont 


IT  was  a  worried,  dejected  man  that  walked  into  the  office  of 
Dorgan  &  Co.,  commission  merchants  on  the  Board  of  Trade, 
one  morning  late  in  July.    John  Simpson  was  one  of  the  largest 

operators  in  the  Pit,  and  usually  a  most  successful  one.  Of 
late,  however,  his  speculations  had  not  been  successful  and  his  last 
venture  was  causing  him  much  worry.  He  had  sold  large  amounts 
of  wheat  in  the  last  few  days  and  Austria's  ultimatum  to  Servia  had 
given  the  market  a  decidedly  bullish  impetus.  Dorgan  &  Co.  had 
been  forced  to  call  on  him  heavily  for  margins  and  he  had  been 
forced  to  strain  his  credit  to  meet  them. 

"What  news  this  morning,  Tom?"  he  greeted  his  friend,  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm. 

"The  outlook  is  bad,  John,"  replied  Dorgan.  "Liverpool  is 
higher  and  it  looks  as  though  there  were  going  to  be  complications 
in  the  situation  on  the  other  side.  Personally,  I  think  a  general 
war  is  likely.  Austria's  stand  makes  it  look  as  though  the  Kaiser 
is  behind  Franz  Josef." 

"That  means  that  wheat  is  going  up  again  to-day,"  said  Simp- 
son, "and  it  looks  bad  for  me." 

"Oh,  you  can  stand  it,  John,"  replied  Dorgan.  "It  is  not  the 
first  time  you  have  been  bumped." 

"It  is  not  the  first  time,  as  you  say,  Tom,"  replied  Simpson, 
"but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  can't  stand  it.  I  am  afraid  this  is  my  last 
deal." 

Wheat  opened  a  fraction  higher,  as  Simpson  had  expected,  but 
remained  steady.  No  further  news  came  from  the  tense  situation 
abroad  and  he  began  to  think  that,  after  all,  his  fears  were  ground- 
less. But  in  mid-session  news  of  Austria's  declaration  of  war  upon 
Servia  flashed  over  the  ticker  and  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the 
traders  who  had  confidently  expected  the  little  kingdom  to  comply 
with  the  dual  monarchy's  demands. 

Then  ensued  the  wildest  scene  ever  witnessed  on  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Men  fought  madly  to  make  trades  and  fortunes  were 
made  and  lost  in  the  lifting  of  a  hand  and  the  raising  of  a  voice. 
The  price  of  wheat  soared  in  leaps  and  jumps  and  quotations  on 
the  ticker  skipped  whole  cents  at  a  bound.  The  "Shorts"  suffered 
terribly  on  that  memorable  day  and  the  expressions  on  their  faces 
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are  indelibly  seared  into  the  memories  of  those  who  witnessed  that 
scene  of  bedlam. 

Before  a  half-hour  had  elapsed  wheat  had  increased  in  value 
ten  cents  a  bushel,  only  to  break  later  on  and  rally  again  at  the  close 
to  the  high  point  of  the  day.  Many  were  the  predictions  of  failure 
and  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling  abroad  that  not  a  few  firms  would 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Clearing  House  the  next  morning. 

John  Simpson  was  prominent  among  the  "Shorts"  who  were 
forced  to  buy  at  a  tremendous  sacrifice  and  he  returned  wearily  to 
his  friend's  office  after  the  disastrous  session.  Dorgan  entered 
tired  but  happy.  His  orders  that  morning  were  to  sell,  and  to  raise 
one's  hand  to  sell  meant  to  provoke  the  onslaught  of  a  shrieking 
horde  of  "Shorts"  seeking  to  buy.  But  it  meant  that  his  custom- 
ers were  making  money,  and  money  for  them  was  money  for  him. 
He  was  whistling  a  merry  tune,  but  he  stopped  when  he  saw  his 
friend's  face. 

"Oh,  I  say,  John,  it  isn't  as  bad  as  that,  is  it?  I  am  ready  to 
let  you  have  what  you  need  and  I  know  the  others  here  feel  the 
same." 

"I  know  that,  Tom,"  replied  Simpson,  "and  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful.    But  I  am  not  ready  for  charity  yet  and  everything  is  gone." 

"No,  Tom."  And  Dorgan  knew  his  answ^er  was  final.  "I  don't 
care  so  much  for  myself,"  continued  Simpson,  "but  it  is  Mary  and 
the  children  I  am  worrying  about.  The}^  have  been  used  to  having 
everything  they  wanted  and  now " 


But  Mary  Simpson  took  the  news  quite  calmly. 

"Is  there  nothing  left?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing  but  the  house,  Mary,"  he  replied.  "AA'e  shall  have 
to  sell  that  and  move  to  a  smaller  place." 

"Never  mind,  John,"  replied  his  wife,  "we  can  easily  get  along. 
Just  think  of  the  thousands  who  would  consider  themselves  happy 
in  our  position." 

The  children  took  the  news  quite  as  calmly  as  had  their  mother. 
They  loved  their  big,  honest,  hearty  father  and  would  do  anything 
for  his  sake.  But  he  sat  long  in  his  library  that  night  brooding 
over  the  strange  fate  that  had  swept  away  his  fortune.  He  knew 
that  with  a  little  capital  he  could  make  up  his  losses  for.  though 
he  expected  that  a  general  war  would  ensue  and  the  belligerent  na- 
tions would  need  our  surplus  wheat,  the  problem  of  how  to  get 
it  to  them  would  be  a  hard  one  to  solve,  at  least  for  a  time.  The 
lack  of  a  merchant  marine  and,  even  though  one  existed,  the  high 
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insurance  rates  placed  an  effective  embargo  upon  exportation  for  the 
time  being. 

One  after  another  the  great  Powers  were  drawn  into  the  mael- 
strom until  the  five  biggest  nations  of  Europe  were  at  one  another's 
throats.  Quotations  had  steadily  gone  up  and  up,  and  finally  the 
problem  of  how  to  get  grain  abroad  was  squarely  before  the  traders. 

Simpson  had  gone  down  to  the  Board  every  day  although,  per- 
force, out  of  active  trading.  He  knew  that  with  a  little  money  he 
could  make  up  his  losses,  still  he  would  not  listen  to  any  offers  of 
help.  To  speculate  now  meant  to  speculate  with  all  that  stood  be- 
tween his  family  and  starvation  and  that  was  something  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  do. 

"I  know  I  could  do  something  now,  Tom,"  he  said  one  morn- 
ing.    "Wheat  is  bound  to  fall." 

"Now  look  here,  John,"  said  Dorgan,  impatient  at  his  friend's 
repeated  refusals  of  aid,  "let  us  stop  this  nonsense.  I  feel  precisely 
the  same  as  you  do  about  the  situation  and  I  am  willing  to  gamble 
on  it.  You  just  give  me  whatever  orders  you  want  to.  Your 
credit  is  good  with  this  firm." 

After  a  heated  argument  Dorgan  finally  prevailed  upon  Simp- 
son to  accept  his  oft'er. 

"Sell,"  was  his  order.  "Sell  all  you  will,  I  am  not  going  into 
the  Pit  myself.  I  am  too  nervous.  I  think  I  will  take  the  family 
and  go  on  a  vacation.     Let  me  know  when  the  deal  is  closed." 

That  day  the  trend  of  prices  was  still  upward  and  it  seemed 
as  though  he  were  once  more  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  market. 
He  read  his  paper  that  evening  with  a  sinking  heart  and  there  was 
no  sleep  for  him  that  night.  How  could  he  repay  his  generous 
friend?  John  Simpson  had  never  before  failed  a  friend  and  he 
cursed  himself  for  having  accepted  Dorgan's  generous  oft'er. 

At  last  the  traders  fully  realized  the  situation.  AA'ar  news  no 
longer  caused  a  jump  at  every  flash  of  the  ticker.  The  crop  report 
predicted  the  largest  yield  in  the  history  of  the  country,  larger  even 
than  the  none  too  conservative  early  estimates.  The  question  that 
was  now  confronting  them  was  the  disposal  of  over  three  hundred 
million  bushels  of  surplus  wheat,  and  as  a  result  prices  slowly  began 
to  give  way,  selling  became  general  and  steadily,  day  by  day,  quota- 
tions dropped. 

As  news  of  German  successes  temporarily  rallied  the  market 
John  Simpson  would  have  given  the  order  to  buy.  But  Dorgan 
pointed  out  the  foolishness  of  expecting  a  definite  result  in  a  war 
of  such  proportions  and  gained  his  point.  Simpson  finally  con- 
sented to  leave  everything  in  his  friend's  hands. 

It  was  indeed  a  nervous  man  that  paced  the  veranda  of  the 
hotel.     He  had  been  gone  several  davs  and  as  vet  no  news  had  come. 
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"What  can  he  be  doing?  What  can  have  taken  him  so  long? 
I  was  foolish  to  come  away  at  this  time." 

At  that  moment  a  telegram  was  placed  in  his  hands  and  he 
took  it  eagerly,  fearfully. 

"This  settles  us,  Mary,"  he  said  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile. 

He  opened  the  envelope  and  read.  Without  a  word  he  sank 
to  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint,  the  telegram  clutched  tightly  in  his 
hand.  His  wife  screamed  for  help  and  gently  disengaging  the  mes- 
sage from  his  fingers  she  read : 

"Have  bought.     You  have  come  back.     Congratulations. 

"Tom." 


From  the  silver  coast  of  a  purple  dawn  where  the  shining  islands  lie, 
Eerily  chants  a  herald  ■wind  to  the  watchers  of  the  sky, 
Shrilling  the  promise  of  the  stars — a  thin,  far  cry. 

"Beyond  the  uttermost  flame,"    it  sings,    "that  leaps  to  the  mortal 

sight, 
Burn  galaxies  of  vaster  worlds,  the  outposts  of  the^night, 
Slow  pulsing  to  the  breath  of  God,  swift  hurling  to  His  might. 

"Suspended  on  the  thread  of  years,  inimitably  far. 
Without  a  shock,  without  a  pause.  He  poises'every  star, 
So  that  no  atom  be  displaced  to  wreck  the  Things  That  Are. 

"O,  man!  know  by  this  universe  sprinkled  with  starry  dust, 
Who  watches  them.  He  watches  you,  loving,  sustaining,  just; 
He  measures  not  your  impotence;  repose  in  Him  your  trust. 

"For  no  midnight  of  despair  shall  come,  nor  storm  of  bitter  tears. 
To  him  who  reads  His  message  in  the  flashing  of  the  spheres; 
He  shall  be  shown  more  secret  stars  to  light  the  dusk  of  years." 


i 

i 


Father  Edwin  D.  Kelly,  S.J. 

Died  February   12,   1915. 


of  Jesas 


THE  new  General  of  the  Jesuits,  the  \'ery  Reverend  Wlodimir 
Ledochowski,  comes  from  a  noble  Polish  family  originally 
of  Warsaw.  He  was  born  October  7,  1866,  a  son  of  Count 
Anthony  Ledochowski,  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Austrian 
army,  and  Countess  Josephina  Zu  Salis-Zizers.  The  Ledochowski 
family  has  given  many  men  and  women  to  the  Church.  The  present 
General's  grandfather  lost  his  wife  at  an  early  age  and  immediately 
became  a  Lazarist  at  Warsaw ;  the  General's  uncle  was  the  famous 
Cardinal  Ledochowski,  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  whom  Bismarck 
persecuted  so  bitterly ;  one  sister  is  superior  of  the  Ursuline  Con- 
vent in  Cracow ;  another  sister,  the  Countess  JNIaria  Theresa,  for- 
merly Lady  of  Honor  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  is  directress  of  the 
St.  Peter  Claver  Society,  which  has  done  such  admirable  work  for 
the  African  mission.  As  a  boy  Father  Ledochowski  was  a  page  in 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  of  Austria ;  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  entered 
the  noble  "Theresian  Academy"  in  Vienna,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors,  the  'Tmperial  Prize."  The  then 
principal.  Baron  von  Gautsch  afterwards  premier,  spoke  of  him  as 
"the  honor  and  pride  of  the  Academy."  After  graduation  Father 
Ledochowski  studied  law  for  a  year,  then  entered  the  seminary  at 
Tarnow  in  Galicia,  passed  thence  to'  the  German  College  at  Rome, 
where  he  finished  his  course  in  philosophy.  At  the  end  of  this 
course  in  September  24,  1889,  he  entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate,  being 
then  in  his  twenty-third  year.  After  two  years  he  began  the  study 
of  theolog}^  at  Cracow,  and  in  June,  1894,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood.  He  studied  theology  another  year  and  then  went  to  his 
second  novitiate.  This  completed,  he  occupied  in  turn  many  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  responsibility.  He  was  associate  editor  of  a 
Jesuit  review,  rector  of  a  college  of  writers,  editor  of  popular  tracts 
which  were  issued  at  the  rate  of  40,000  a  month,  rector  of  the  scho- 
lasticate,  vice-Provincial  and  Provincial,  assistant  to  the  last  General, 
and  finally  he  is  now  General  of  the  Society  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine.  Father  Ledochowski  is  a  man  of  splendid  courage,  restless 
energy  and  inflexible  determination.  Much  is  expected  of  his  lead- 
ership.— America. 


From  the  numerous  contributions  in  America  on  the  question 
of  the  Catholic  Daily,  it  is  apparent  that  its  crying  need  is  almost 
unanimously  recognized.     It  is  true  that  many  objections  have  been 

raised,  but  these  were  for  the  most  part  directed  not 
The  Catholic  against  the  Catholic  Daily,  as  such.  They  were  but 
Daily  difficulties   which   were  claimed   to  stand  in  the  way 

of  its  realization.  But  a  project,  which  would  exer- 
cise such  a  great  moral  influence  on  the  press  and  public  of  today 
should  not  be  impeded  by  the  magnified  mole-hills  of  a  few  pessi- 
mistic souls  whose  tendency  it  is  to  regard  even  the  accessible 
heights  unscaleable.  There  are  among  the  Catholic  laity  of  this 
country,  leaders  of  thought  in  the  business  world,  in  the  profes- 
sions, in  journalism,  in  every  walk  of  life.  To  entertain  fears 
that  we  would  be  unable  to  find  men  who  could  successfully  edit 
and  manage  a  daily  paper  were  folly.  The  men  are  there,  plenty  of 
them,  but  what  is  wanting  is  sufficient  enthusiasm  among  the  Catho- 
lic people  to  warrant  such  a  publication.  The  cause  of  this  lack  of 
interest  among  the  lay  people  cannot  be  wholly  ascribed  to  them. 
Whenever  a  movement  of  great  moment  has  been  properly  pre- 
sented, its  necessity  shown,  its  importance  insisted  upon,  they  have 
never  failed  to  give  the  matter  their  hearty  cooperation.  What  has 
been  the  remote  cause  of  this  seeming  apathy  is  the  insufficient  seri- 
ous consideration  and  publicity  it  has  been  given.  Systematic  and 
extensive  agitation  in  the  pulpit  and  magazine  will  bring  the  de- 
sired result.  It  will  create  a  field  that  will  justify  the  enormous 
investment  such  an  undertaking  will  require.  And  with  a  field  of 
interest  created  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  raise  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue.     Set  the  project  afoot  at  once. 
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Push  it  with  all  the  force  that  can  be  mustered  and  its  impetus  will 
override  all  obstructions. 

LAMBERT  HAYES,  A.  B.,  T5. 

With  half  the  world  at  war  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  strict 
neutrality.  Rival  nations  constantly  accuse  neutral  nations  of  par- 
tiality to  their  enemies,  and  thereby  cause  much  embarrassment  and 
not  a  little  strain  on  diplomatic  relations.  Such  is  the 
Watch  With  position  of  the  United  States  in  this  war.  So  large  is 
Wilson!  the  scope  of  the  conflict  that  the  officials  in  Washing- 

ton are  kept  busy  trying  to  protect  our  interests, 
enforce  our  neutrality,  and  settle  questions  of  international  dispute. 
There  are  other  governments,  which  are  burdened  with  the  business 
of  impartiality,  but  none  have  the  task  which  confronts  our  admin- 
istration. We  are  not  of  one  race,  and  the  spirit  of  favoritism  is 
apt  to  be  more  prevalent  among  our  people. 

Recently  Germany  announced  a  submarine  blockade  on  England 
to  take  effect  on  the  eighteenth  of  February.  England,  on  one  oc- 
casion, flew  our  flag  on  one  of  her  merchant  ships.  Both  incidents 
resulted  in  the  President  sending  protests  to  each  nation.  The  re- 
plies were  not  and  are  not  satisfactory.  One  old  senator  said  that 
the  situation  "is  the  gravest  faced  by  our  country  in  all  my  experi- 
ence." The  administration  has  abandoned  its  policy  of  conferring 
upon  foreign  questions  with  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate's foreign  relation  committee,  and  has  called  in  the  Republican 
members,  notably  Senators  Root,  Lodge,  Burton,  and  Borah.  The 
first  named  declared  that  the  nation  has  "come  to  the  water's  edge," 
where  party  lines  should  give  way  to  purely  patriotic  principles. 

What  applies  to  party  lines  is  applicable  to  individual  partiality. 
Our  senators  have  taken  the  lead,  let  the  people  follow  their  ex- 
ample. Let  us  not  have  any  criticism  of  the  President,  but  give  him 
the  support,  which  is  due  to  him  as  head  of  our  nation.  There 
should  be  an  end  of  expression  of  friendliness  for  the  Allies  or 
for  Germany  and  Austria ;  we  are  Americans  first  and  trace  only 
our  descent  from  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  Forget  the 
war  in  its  foreign  aspect  and  reflect  more  on  how^  it  will  aft'ect  our- 
selves. Stop  holding  "neutrality"  meetings  such  as  the  disgraceful 
one  which  was  held  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago  recently.  If  we 
must  congregate,  let  it  be  an  American  gathering  of  American  people 
in  behalf  of  American  interests  at  home  and  abroad.  Above  all, 
avoid  censuring  our  officials  and  adopt  the  slogan:  "Watch  With 
Wilson!"  EDWARD  T-  DUFFY,  A.  B.,  '17. 


ALUMNI 
NOTES 


The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Loyola  Alumni  Associa- 
Annual  tion  was  held  Monday  evening,  February  8th,  in  the  college 
Election,    reading   room.     After   the   usual   greetings   of   old   friends,   the 

meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  out-going  president,  Mr. 
Leo  J.  Doyle.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  by 
Mr.  Charles  Byrne  and,  after  a  short  delay,  accepted.  The  next  thing 
in  order  was  the  reading  of  the  financial  report  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Malachy  Foley.  As  the  primary  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  the  elec- 
tion of  new  officers,  the  chair  read  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
nominated  ticket,  which  was  unanimously  elected.  The  new  officers 
are: 

President — Payton    J.    Tuohy. 

Vice  President — Charles  E.  Byrne. 

Honorary  Vice  Presidents — Anthony  Schager,  70's;  William  N. 
Brown,  80's;  Joseph  H.  Finn,  90's:  Ralph  C.  Sullivan,  M.  D.,  OO's;  Au- 
gustine J.  Bowe,  lO's. 

Recording  Secretary — James  Fitzgerald. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Philip  J.   Carlin. 

Treasurer — M.   Malachy   Foley. 

Historian — Rev.  William  Murph)^  D.  D. 

Executive  Committee — Leo  J.  Doyle;  E.  F.  Garraghan,  M.  D.;  Ber- 
nard  McDevitt,  Joseph   Council,  J.   W.   Davis,   Frank   O'Byrne. 

The  newly  elected  president,  after  delivering  a  speech  of  acceptance, 
took  the  chair  and  presided  over  the  meeting  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing. Other  important  business  was  the  unanimous  vote  cast  in  favor 
of  the  usual  sum  donated  annually  by  the  Association  for  the  Alumni 
Medal,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Doyle,  Fitzgerald  and  Coughlin,  to  draw  up  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Rev.  J.  A.  Dowling,  S.  J.,  former  professor  of  Rhetoric  at  St.  Ignatius. 

Mr.  Leo  J.  Doyle,  at  the  request  of  the  chair,  then  intro- 
Mr.  Wheeler's  duced  to  the  Aumni  Association  Mr.  Charles  N.  Wheeler, 
Talk.  the   well-known   war   correspondent   for  the   Tribune,  who 

gave  the  assembly  a  very  interesting,  instructive  and  pa- 
thetic talk  on  his  experiences  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Wheeler  spoke  mainly  on   Belgium.     "The  pity  of  the  whole  situation," 


I 
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said  Mr.  Wheeler,  "is  the  remarkable  patriotism  of  the  belligerents." 
He  asserted  that  the  people  are  supporting  the  war  and  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  peace  until  their  patriotism  has  dwindled.  In  Germany 
the  hatred  for  the  English  is  beyond  all  understanding.  France  never 
before  fought  as  now.  England  never  before  fought  as  now.  To  him, 
the  war  seems  to  have  scarcely  begun,  and  from  all  indications  it  will 
last  four  or  five  years.  In  speaking  of  the  horrors  of  the  war,  he 
stated  that  were  he  possessed  of  all  the  powers  of  the  literary  masters 
of  the  world  he  would  be  incapable  of  depicting  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree the  direful  calamity  that  has  befallen  the  Belgians.  Women  who 
were  formerly  devoted  to  God  are  now  bereft  of  their  minds  and  cry 
out  in  frenzy,  "There  is  no  God!''  Men.  women  and  children  are  starv- 
ing. All  that  is  near  and  dear  to  them  is  gone.  Their  homes  and 
churches  and  cathedrals  and  shrines  are  razed  to  the  ground  by  shot 
and  shell.  Still,  despite  their  misfortunes  and  suffering,  many  of  them 
retain  their  faith  in  their  Master.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
neither  kith  nor  kin  left  in  this  world,  that  all  their  earthly  possessions 
no  longer  exist  for  them,  that  there  remains  standing  in  one  town  only 
a  single  smokestack  and  in  another  only  the  walls  of  a  church,  the 
majority  of  these  God-fearing  people  still  turn  to  God.  In  referring  to 
the  war-stricken  Belgians,  Mr.  Wheeler  said:  "We  don't  know  what 
religion  is  here.  We  don't  know  its  consolation  here."  The  speaker 
then  paid  a  tribute  to  Cardinal  Mercier.  when  he  stated  that  the  letter 
which  the  Cardinal  had  written  describing  the  conditions  in  Belgium, 
would  fifty  years  hence  be  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature.  It 
was  Mr.  Wheeler  who  received  the  first  copy  of  this  remarkable  letter 
and  who  published  it  in  the  Tribune.  In  conclusion  he  exhorted  all  the 
members  of  the  Alumni  Association  to  remain  neutral  and  at  the  same 
time  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  peace,  as  "we  Americans 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  in  any  way  bring  about  peace."  At  the  con- 
clus'ion  of  his  talk  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation  was  given  to 
Mr.  Wheeler. 

The  Alumni  are  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Leo  Doyle  who,  by  his  influ- 
ence, secured  Mr.  Wheeler  for  the  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  formal  meeting  closed  with  an  attack  on  the  usual  fortification 
of  refreshments. 


Father  Coppens,  for  so  many  years  identified  with  Loyola 
Books  by  University,  has   written   another   book,   "Spiritual   Instruc- 

Fr.  Copperi'S  tions  for  Religious."  The  book  has  been  very  favorably 
and  Fr.  received  in   this   country  and  has  been  pronounced  a  wel- 

Blackmore.       come   addition   to    ascetical    literature.     Father    Coppens' 

book  will  be  especially  welcomed  by  the  clergy  who  have 
spiritual  charge  of  convents.     B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  is  the  publisher. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Alumni  to  know  that  Father  Simon 
Blackmore,  S.  J.,  former  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  St.  Ignatius,  has  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  Shakesperiana  in  his  book,  "A  Soul  in  Conflict." 
This  is  a  study  of  the  tragedy  of  ^Macbeth,  and  is,  indeed,  a  scholarly  piece 
of  work.  The  author  has  little  to  do  with  textual  criticism :  his  aim  has 
rather  been  to  interpret  the  spiritual  motives  that  underlie  the  play ;  in  a 
word,  to  give  Macbeth's  philosophy  of  life.  No  Shakespearian  scholar  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  book.  Scott,  Foreman  &  Company,  Chicago,  pub- 
lishers. 
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'02      W.  Amberg  Russell  has  the  sales  agenc}-   for  the   Spencer  Hot  Water 
Boiler   Company  in  the  Railwaj'  Exchange   Building. 

T.  F.  Geraghty  was  married  recently.     Congratulations  ! 

'09  Air.  Daniel  A.  Lord,  S.  J.,  former  editor  of  The  Collegian,  contributed 
an  able  critique  of  Shaw's  new  play,  "Androcles  and  the  Lion,"  to  the 
February  number  of  the  Catholic  World.  It  is  a  clear  exposition 
of  Shaw's  method  of  attack  on  Christianity  and  criticizes  the  Englishman 
severely  for  the  ridicule  he  heaps  upon  the  early  martyrs.  As  Mr.  Lord 
very  ably  says :  "So  when  Mr.  Shaw  chooses  to  make  merry  with  the 
Christian  martyrs,  the  men  and  women  in  whose  blood  was  written  inefface- 
ably  a  record  of  the  faith  and  the  hope  that  was  in  them,  he  offends  mor- 
tally the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  martyrs — the  Christians  of  today. 
He  makes  mock  of  heroes  and  heroines  who  merit  not  only  serious  consid- 
eration, but  the  deepest  reverence,  of  men  and  women  whose  very  gar- 
ments wet  with  their  blood  a  mighty  Church  has  preserved  as  too  sacred 
for  profane  touch.  And  clever  though  he  may  be,  Mr.  Shaw  is  no  more 
capable  of  appreciating  and  understanding  the  martyrs  who  died  rather  than 
sacrifice  to  a  false  god  than  the  veriest  pagan."  Mr.  Lord  has  contributed 
many  articles  to  our  Catholic  magazines,  especially  to  the  Queen's  Work 
and  the  Extension   ^Magazine. 

RECALL  that  on  commencement  night  1909  your  class  as- 
Class  of  '09       sembled   for   the   last  time,   and   that   each   and   every  member 

vowed  that  he  would  return  to  Chicago,  no  matter  where  for- 
tune had  sent  him.  to  attend  a  grand  re-union  on  July  10,  1916. 

J.  William  Brooks  announces  that  he  has  become  associated  with 
Ex.  '10      Frank   T.   Jordan,   with   offices   at   512.  Rector   Building,   where   he 
will  engage  in  the  general  practice  of  the  law. 

Com.  '01   We  have  to  chronicle  the  death   of  Leo  Kennedy  who  died  Janu- 
ary 28. 

The  editor  of  this  department  appeals  to  you  for  an\'  items  of 
Attention,  news  concerning  former  students.  These  items  are  of  interest 
Alumni!        not  only  to   former   students,   but   also   to   those   of  the   present. 

Consequently,  the  editor  will  consider  it  a  great  favor  if  you 
will  send  in   anv  news  to  him. 

JAMES  E.  KEHOE,  A.   B.,  '15. 


Official   Notice. 

Dear   Sir  : — Spring  has   came.     The  tirst  baselsall   appeared  Friday,   Feb- 
ruary IQth,  in  the  College  Yard.     Yours  very  truly. 


Aluch  obliged.     We  noticed  it  ourselves. 


k 


EXTRA ! ! !        EXTRA ! ! ! 
DITTO!!!!!!        DITTO!!!!!! 

Ed.   Duffy   Wins   Big   Contest. 

Last  issue  we  made  an  offer  of  an  extra  large  portion  of  Buns,  Beens, 
Spagget,  Houn's,  and  Spuds  or  Rosbifif  for  the  best  answer  to  the  following : 
"Why  did  you   'Passim'?" 

Mr.  Duffy  answered  truthfully,  earnestly,  simply  and  straightforwardly, 
"to  escape  SHRAPNEL."  The  winner  was  easily  chosen  "for  the  main  and 
simple  reason"  (Cf.  "Penrod"),  that  he  was  the  only  contestant.  Good 
work.  Duff.  Bring  a  wagon  around  some  noon  and  carry  away  your  prize 
grub ! 

Below  is  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Duffy  gave  his  answer : 

Dear  Editors : — The  following  song-poem  was  sent  to  me  for  revision, 
as  was  also  the  music.  In  the  latter  I  made  a  few  "minor"  changes,  but 
the  poem  I  am  sending  to  you — it  is  beyond  my  range  (we  use  a  Jewel). 
The  contraption  is  by  Rouli  Rouli,  a  vaudeville. team.    Here  goes  : 

SAFETY   FIRST, 
(with  apologies  to  bobsweitzer.) 
Young  Jinks  bought  a  tie,  more  wide  than  it  was  high, 
He  fastened  it  with  pins  which  often  burst; 

He  swore  and  cussed  and  fumed,  that  he'd  never  be  costumed — 
Until  he  was  advised  to  use  a  "safety"  first. 

This  same  Jinks  used  to  shave,  with  a  razor  like  a  lathe. 
He  massacred  his  image  till  he  made  it  look  its  worst; 
A  friend  who  saw  his  plight,  said  "You'd  never  be  this  sight 
If  you'd  only  used  a  'safety'  first." 
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One  day,  young  Jinks  unsober,  essayed  to  come  one  over 
On  me,  and  said,  "That  tea  was  too  much  f'r  my  thirst." 
Thought  I,  "Inebriation  would  not  cause  this  sad  privation, 
If  he  only  drank  a  'safe-tea'  first." 

To  golfing  Jinks  was  new.     Some  said  he'd  never  do — - 
They  tolerated  him  as  much  they  durst; 
But  he  was  off  his  drive,  and  after  missing  five. 
Some  wag  told  him  to  make  a  "safe-tee"  first. 

Also,  in  reply  to  your  query:    "Why  did  you  'Passim'?"     I'd  say  that  we 
passed  him  to  avoid  SHRAPNEL. 

EDWARD  DUFFY. 

We  took  particular  notice  that  Aloysius  Leader  did  not  get  the  Honors 
of  his  Class;  also  that  English  took  the  ribbon  for  English. 

SOPHOMORE    VAUDEVILLE. 

Walter  Quigley,  singing  "Wrap  me  in  a  little  bundle,  dearie,  and  take 
me  home  with  you." 

James  Thomas   Mangan,   singing  anything. 

Walter  Muszynski,  playing  Chess. 

John  Crotty,  reading  Browning. 

Will  Ryan,  telling  a  "How's  your  dog?  I  will"  story. 

ACTUALLY. 
W^e  saw  James  Larkin  ofifering  six,  real  nickels   for  a  quarter  the  other 
dav  to  Ravmond  Lundv,  and  Ravmond  wouldn't  bite. 


GREAT  MYSTERY  STORY. 

SHRAPNEL  OFFERS  PRIZES  FOR 

BEST  SOLUTION. 

(Below  we  give  the  first  chapter  of  a  new  enthralling  novel,  entitled 
"The  Gulliency  of  Gussie"  or  "Gulled  Again."  For  the  best  solution  of 
the  first  chapter,  we  will  offer  a  bas-relief  in  metal  of  a  real  American 
Bison  ;  a  prize  that  is  of  value  to  everyone.  To  prevent  the  Editors  from 
being  rushed  to  death  reading  answers,  every  contestant  will  be  limited 
to  one  hundred  answers.  We  will  publish  the  name  of  the  winner  in  the 
next  issue.) 

THE  GULLIENCY   OF  GUSSIE. 

By 

John  Gustave  Stanislaus  Aloysius  Peterson.      (Full  name.) 

Chapter   First — The  Mystery  of  the  Yellow  Circular. 

Raising  his  handsome,  noble  form  off  the  couch,  Gussie  languidly  ex- 
tracted another  Fatima  from  his  back  pocket,  and  fell  back  into  his  medita- 
tion— also  back  on  the  couch.     Then  he  began  to  rub  his  chin  thoughtfully. 

"Dawggone  it,''  he  said  aloud.  "Every  time  I  eat  kippered  herring  I 
get  hives." 

Brrz!     Brrzl     Brrc! 

What  was  that?  Gussie  moved  to  the  window  quickly,  with  all  the  speed 
of    a    Blue   Island    Avenue   car   passing   Twelfth    Street.       Across    the    front 
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lawn  a  blue-clad  form  was  slowly  tinding  its  way.  A  heavy  leather  bag 
sagged  from  one  shoulder.     Gussie,   watching  him,  grew  red  with  anger. 

"Dawggone  it,"  he  said  aloud,  "I  wish  that  mailman  would  keep  off 
the  grass." 

Advancing  to  the  door  on  tiptoe  (he  had  a  blister  on  his  heel),  he  opened 
it  stealthily,  and  extracted  a  yellow  circular. 

Gussie  read  it  over  eagerly.  Then  he  put  on  his  hat  and  rushed  down 
the  street.  Going  into  a  restaurant,  he  whispered  to  the  waitress  a  few 
words.  Instantly  she  became  active,  and  going  to  the  back  door  said  in 
voice  quivering  with  emotion,  "Boston  for  one." 

(Here  are  three  thrilling  mysteries.  What  did  Gussie  read  on  the  yel- 
low circular?  What  did  he  say  to  the  handsome  waitress?  What  do  the 
awe-struck  words  of  the  waitress  mean?  For  the  best  answer  to  these  three 
questions  the  prize  described  above  will  be  given.  Address  all  letters  to  the 
Mystery  Editor.) 

Below  we  reprint  a  little  story  which  came  to  us  from  the  Sunshine 
Mission.  It  is  a  story  pregnant  with  meaning  to  all  young  men,  and  as 
strong  an  incentive  to  goodness  as  we  have  read  in  a  long  time.  Read  and 
Heed!! 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN. 

Once  there  was  a  geek  whose  fastenings  were  not  as  tight  as  they  might 
have  been,  and  one  day  there  slipped  in  through  his  open  hatch  a  near-idea 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  like  to  get  into  Society.  He  did.  His  scarves 
made  a  splotch  of  color  in  the  dullest  drawing-rooms,  and  the  girls  liked  the 
dastang  way  he  wore  his  hair,  and  on  a  promenade  the  delicate  tint  of  his 
fawn-colored  spats  easily  marked  him  from  the  common  herd.  His  cigar- 
ette smoke  clung  to  the  lace  curtains  of  the  best  houses,  and  all  the  hall- 
racks  in  town  were  proud  to  hold  his  top-piece  and  stick.  In  other  words, 
Gylberte  was  all  around  class,  although  his  Poppa  did  make  fertilizer. 

Eventually.  Gylberte's  affections  became  entangled.  The  object  of  his 
solicitudinous  desire  lived  down  on  Gasolene  Boul.  and  had  a  face  like  a 
dill  pickle,  and  Blue  blood.  Her  family  had  not  worked  for  three  genera- 
tions, and  consequently  their  gilt-edge  was  slightly  tarnished.  W^herefore 
they  welcomed  Gylberte  for  his  gilt,  since  lucre  made  from  selling  fertilizer 
is  almost  as  good  as  that  made  by  giving  Poor  Lo  three  cents  worth  of  glass 
beads  for  a  three-hundred-dollar  fur,  as  their  great-great-great-great-great- 
grandfather had  done.  But  Gylberte  wotted  not.  He  wouldn't  have  cared  if 
he  did  wot,  so  wrapped  up  was  he  in  his  Eveline ;  to  him  she  was  all  to  the 
marmalade,  a  January  strawberry,  a  fresh  duck  egg.  But  there  was  a  flaw 
in  the  Camembert,  an  insect  in  the  oleomargarine. 

Gylberte  had  a  past;  not  a  deep  purple  past,  but  a  rather  salmon-pink 
one.  Once  in  his  wild  young  days,  Gylberte  had  been  frightfully  dissipated. 
It  occurred  in  this  manner:  One  night  after  drinking  three  whole  glasses 
of  the  best  fruit  punch,  Gylberte  fell  in  with  a  real  fast  bunch.  They 
brought  him  to  a  palace  of  sin  and  vice  (2^  cents  a  cue),  where  Gylberte 
took  part  in  a  terrible  orgy.  They  sang  revolting,  wild  songs  like  "Ninety- 
Nine  Bottles  Hanging  on  a  Wall."  And  before  Gylberte  left  the  den  that 
night,  half  his  cigarette  money  had  passed  across  the  green  felt-covered 
tables  of  the  place.  This  sad  affair  was  the  egg-yolk  upon  his  'scutcheon, 
the  blot  upon  his   fair  young  life. 

As  Gylberte  was  a  firm  Eugenicist,  and  had  some  honor  left,  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  take  advantage  of  his  beautiful  lemon  drop  without  put- 
ting her  next   to   his   real   character.     And  being  thoroughlv  balmv,   he   told 
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her  all.  The  poor  girl  fainted  on  to  the  English  butler,  and  Gylberte  knew 
the  deal  was  off. 

He  rushed  out  into  the  cold  world.  His  life  was  rooned.  He  might 
as  well  go  to  the  tidos  altogether.  Gylberte  was  not  of  the  stuff  that  lays 
down.  He  began  to  hit  the  backward  course  at  once.  Along  the  street 
came  one  of  his  former  fellows  in  evil,  a  member  of  the  fast  bunch.  Gyl- 
berte seized  him  hungrily. 

"Come,"  he  said.  Every  spark  of  love,  of  feeling,  was  gone  from  his 
nasal  tenor  voice.  He  was  as  frigid  and  adamantine  as  a  cement  sidewalk 
the  day  after  a  spring  thaw.  With  one  terriiic  sentence  he  abandoned  the 
straight  and  narrow  path,  and  returned  to  the  sinful  life. 

"Come,"   he  said.     "Let  us  play  kelly  pool." 

Moral :     Be  good  and  you  will  be  happy — sometimes. 

THIS   IS   KEEN! 

Here  is  a  good  one:  The  other  day,  Beverly  (ne  Stanley)  Probst,  a 
versatile  young  freshman  who  has  hitherto  distinguished  himself  by  his 
haberdashery,  and  is  the  second  member  of  the  vaudeville  team  of  Kilgore 
and  Probst,  slipped  one  over  on  several  guileless  classmates  of  his.  Going 
over  to  the  prospective  victim,  he  would  whisper  quietly,  "Say,  let  me  take 
a  nickel,  will  you?"  The  victim,  thinking  that  Probst  had  been  playing 
tag,  or  had  a  hole  in  his  jeans,  or  lost  a  bet,  or  tried  to  make  nickel  nitrate, 
and  that  he  was  somewhat  embarrassed  to  be  dependent  upon  charity  for 
carfare,  would  unostentatiously  slip  him  the  required  amount.  The  budding 
financier  would  then  hand  him  a  card,  and  slip  away — fast.  The  card  usually 
read : 

Thanks  for  the  Jit  (5c).  You  Are  Now  a  Member  of  the  Swiss  Navy. 
The  Money  Will  Be  Used  to  Buy  Ice  in  the  Alps  and  an  Orphanage 
for  Homeless  Mexican  Jumping  Beans.  Don't  Get  Sore!  Watch  Me 
Work  it  on  Someone  Else. 

In  every  case  they  did.  The  harvest  amounted  to  about  $0.45,  according 
to  authentic  reports.  The  general  opinion  is  the  Beverly  is  wasting  his  hair 
oil  on  ivory  tops ;  also,  that  the  Freshman  class  is  no  place  to  look  for  gray 
matter. 

AN  LI^IERICK. 
By  Joe   Byrnes. 
When   Thiele   indulges   in   dinner. 
He  gorges  on  "Ethics  of  Sin"  or 
"The  Ultimate  Statics 
Of   World   Mathematics," 
Or   "Astronomy   for   the   Beginner." 

ANOTHER. 
(Perpetrated  by  the   same.) 
Said  Lambert :    "Now,  Leo  McGivena, 
I  wahn  you  as  you  ahe  a  scrivenah, 
You  ahe  likel}^  to  lose 
The  frail  Comic  Muse, 
']\Iid  the  Shrapnel  through  which  yon  have  driven  heh." 
*         *         =;-- 

The  end  of  a  motion  picture  synopsis: 

"When   they   return,   Lalia   confronts   Black  with  his   perfidj^  and   orders 
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him    from    the    house   while    she    opens    her   arms   to   Fleming,    a   man   once 
more  Released  Friday,  ]\Iarch  fifth." 

GOAKK. 
It  happened  on  the  Englewood  branch  of  the  "L."     The  train  was  near- 
ing  its  destination,  etc.,  and  a  certain  well-known  training  school  for  teachers 
was  in  sight. 

1st  Lady  Passenger:     ^ly !    Isn't  that  building  massive? 
2nd  Likewise   (blandly):     No;    it's   Normal. 

EDWARDUFFY. 

"THE  MAN  IN  THE  FOG." 
By  Joseph   Byrnes. 
(With  profuse,  though  unavailing,  apologies  to  the  author,  in  all  foreign 
languages,  including  the  Scandinavian.) 

■'Good  night,"  she  said,  "tomorrow,  dear " 

He  clinched  and  broke  away; 
He'd  known  her  less  than  forty  year. 
So  didn't  dare  to  stay. 

Oppressed  bj^   fear,   with   vacant   stare, 

Into  the  night  he  fled : 
A  fog  was  in  the  boding  air, 

A  fog  was  in  his  head. 

As  home  he   crept,   with   puzzled   sigh. 

Old  Trinity  struck  two, — 
Old  Trinity  that  stands  near-by 

Blue  Island  Avenue. 

A  hooded  stranger  tapped  his  arm  : 

"Is  this  John  Kennedee?" 
He  answered :    "Well,  you're  getting  warm." 

The  wraith  said  :    "Come  with  me." 

He  led  him  to  a  marble  morgue. 

Where  dairy  lunchers  eat ; 
Up  quoth  the  haunt,  "Take  what  you  want ; 

I  reckon  it's  my  treat." 

Then,  glancing  at  the  clock,  "Take  care  I 

It  is  not  yet  too  late !" 
And  watched  as  chocolate  eclair 

With  pie  the  lover  ate.  .  • 

"Your  name  cannot  be  Kennedee !" 

He  whispered   in   amaze : 
For  lo !  his  eyes  beheld  the  pies 

Vanishing  in   the  Hayes ! 

"  'Tis  right,"  the  lover  muttered  low, 

"Your  piercing  eye  sees  through  me ; 
Each  morn  I'm  dissipated  so, 

Some  other  name   must  do  me. 

"Each  night  I  breeze  in   from  the  Lake, 

And   roam  the   streets   till  morning, " 
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"Take  this,"  the  ghostly  stranger  spake, 
And  vanished  without  warning. 

Telegram  of  Alice  tells : 

She  is  his  father's  daughter; 

Which  knowledge  stops  the  marriage  bells. 
And  Lamb  saves  from  the  slaughter. 

l'envoi. 
Friend  Lamb,  your   tale  was  neatly   done, 

But  needs  an  epilogue ; 
You  left  your  hero  in  the  sun, 

Your  readers  "In  the  Fog." 

You  left  us  in  a  foggy  maze — 

Yet  that  is  fit,  I  wist; 
For,  present,  you  are  ever  Hayes, 

And,  absent,  ever  missed ! 


MANGANESIA. 

(Devoted  to  the  works  of  James  Thomas  Alangan.)  . 

THE  WORTH  OF  RIMES. 

Once  looked  I  for  a  rime  for  "dollar," 
Until  I  found  the  neat  word  "collar" ; 
But  then  I  saw — I  am  not  dense, 
A  collar's  worth  but  fifteen  cents. 

I  searched  my  brain  for  rimes  for  "nickel," 
And  soon  I  found  the  simple  "tickle," 
But  then  a  nickel's   far  too   small, 
To  tickle  anyone   at   all. 

To  get  a  mate  for  one's  odd  "dimes," 
One  only  has  to  look  for   "rimes," 
Though  dimes  were  meant  to  use,  I  guess. 
Whereas  one's  rimes  are  valueless. 

PITY  THE  POOR  SAILORS  ON  A  NIGHT  LIKE  THIS. 
(No  offense  to  Secretary  Daniels.) 

The  good  ship  "Sally  Ann"  has  cast  her  anchor  to  the  shore. 

And  all  the  crews  are  singing  songs  which  they  have  sung  of  yore; 

It's  three  long  years  since  they  have  seen  the  land  so  gladly  near 

And  few  can  wonder  why  each  tar  does  shed  a  briny  tear. 

Not  e'en  the  strongest  wind   can   rouse  their  hearts  to   such   pure  bliss. 

Yet  pity  the  poor  old  sea  dogs  on  a  gloomy  night  like  this ! 

The  Prohibition  Party  has  its  clutches  on  the  town. 

And  all  saloons  are  badly  wrecked  and  some  have  fallen  down. 

'Tis  not  the  same  old  port  they  left  two  happy  years  ago. 

For  tea-rooms  now  are  plentiful  on  sites  they  used  to  know. 

The  smallest  drop  of  purling  booze  their  parched   lips  may  not  kiss. 

Oh,  pity  the  poor  sailors  on  a  dismal  night  like  this! 
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AT  L.  O.  A.  ^lEETIXGS. 
When  debaters  stand  fast  by  their  tables, 

And  spiel  for  two  hours  a  turn, 
My  soul  is  quite  mellow  to  welcome  the  fellow 

Who  moves  that  the  meeting  adjourn. 
And  when  they  continue  their  speaking. 

And  the  members  are  starting  to   snore, 
I  cannot  help  loving,   despite  all  the   shoving, 

The  first  one  who  breaks  for  the  door. 

DUBLIXS. 
A  hobo  who  lived  in  a  bbl. 
Tried  to  sing  in  his  ragged  appl. 

He  inflated  his  chest. 

His  voice  did  the  rest. 
His  appl.  was  split  by  the  ccl. 

There  once  was  a  gifted  old  colonel, 
Whose  manners  were  simply  supolnel. 

And  when  he  grew  mad, 

His   language  was   sad. 
Some  might  have  called  it  infolnel. 

*  *        * 

Tommy  had  been  suspended  from  school  by  the  principal. 
"What's  the  trouble.  Tommy?     Don't  you  like  the  school?" 
"I   don't  mind   the   school,"   said   Tommy,   "but   it's   the  principal   of   the 
thing."  (End  of  Manganesia. ) 

ECHOES  FROM  THE  L.  O.  A. 

Mr.   Probst :     I  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Mongolian  race. 

Mr.  Peterson  (in  rebuttal)  :  The  ^Mongolian  race  has  many  virtues 
which  we  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

Mr.  Heinzen :  H,  I  say,  my  opponents  do  not  want  the  Japanese  upon 
the  Pacific  coast,  well — er,  make  them  come  over  to  the  Atlantic. 

^Ir.  S.  Walsh:  There  is  no  distinguishment  between  classes  in  this 
Society. 

SKWERRIL  KAGE. 
There  was   a  young  chap   bight  Beauvais, 
Who  came  late  to  class  every  dais. 

One  morn  he  was  caught, 

A  penance  was  wrought, 
As  he  stood  by  with  nothing  to  sais.  — W.  Q. 

*  *        * 

"Say,  Jim,  what  was  that  noise  during  ]Math.  class?" 
"O  nothin',  only  Quigley  dropped  a  perpendicular." 

*  *         * 

Say,  Leo,  if  it  wasn't  for  Walter,  we  couldn't  have  a  Skwerril  Kage,  could 
we?     Answer — No  indeed! 

*  *        * 

THAT  WILL  BE  ABOUT  ALL  FOR  THIS  TRIP.  Our  usual  ex- 
pected crop  of  spring  Pomes  did  not  arrive,  so  you'll  have  to  wait  till  next 
time.     So  long,  till  May. 

LEO  E.  McGIVENA,  A.  B.,  '16. 

JEROME  JACOBSEN,  A.  B.,  '17. 


UNlYi^lUrCY  CKilOMICMC 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

On  February  8  the  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  Senior 
Senior  Sodality :     James     E.     Kehoe,     Prefect ;      Lambert    Hayes     and 

Sodality.  P>ancis  Warzynski,  Assistants;  Ignatius  Walsh,  Secretary;  Jo- 
seph Shorten,  Treasurer ;  Edward  Amberg,  James  Larkin,  Ed- 
ward Dunne,  Marcus  Ryan,  Consultors ;  Clarence  Murphy,  Jerome  Jacobsen, 
Walter  Quigley,  Raymond  Lundy,  Sacristans.  During  Father  Magevney's 
absence  in  Rome,  Father  Cogley  will  direct  the  sodality.  It  is  his  object  to 
promote  social  work  among  the  sodalists.  Several  are  already  engaged  in 
catechetical  work  at  the  Guardian  Angels'  Mission  (Italian)  and  at  other 
churches  in  the  city.  Others  have  promised  to  devote  themselves  to  this 
work  of  charity,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  St.  Ignatius  College  will  soon  be 
as  well  represented  in  settlement  work  at  the  various  missions  in  the  city 
as  it  was  some  years  ago. 

The  members  of  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  Club  have  been  kept  busy  filling- 
Jeanne  engagements  this  winter.  The  lecture  on  "The  Little  Flower"  still 
d'Arc  holds  its  popularity.  Messrs.  Hayes  and  Garland  have  presented 
Club.  this    lecture   before   many   parishes   and   organizations   in   the   city 

and  vicinity.  Great  success  attended  their  efforts  at  St.  Mary's 
of  the  Woods,  and  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This  same 
lecture  will  be  presented  at  various  educational  institutions  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  and  neighboring  cities  during  March.  Three  lectures  will  be  given 
at  ]\Iilwaukee  in  Lent.  Messrs.  Dooley  and  Hayes  will  offer  the  lecture 
on  Jeanne  d'Arc;  Mr.  Fitzgerald  will  present  his  lecture  on  Columbus  that 
has  won  such  unprecedented  success  in  Chicago;  the  third  lecture  has  not 
yet  been  decided  on. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  lecture  on  Columlnis  is  winning  for  the  lecturer  no 
little  renown.  Enthusiastic  appreciation  greets  ever}'  presentation  and 
eulogistic  press  notices  invariably  follow.  It  has  proven  most  popular  with 
the  Knights  of  Columbus.  Prominent  knights  have  endorsed  it,  and  recom- 
mended its  use  as  part  of  the  educational  policy  of  the  order.  Mr.  William 
Brown,  State  Deputy,  has  written  a  letter  to  all  the  councils  in  the  state 
urging  them  to  secure  this  lecture  for  presentation. 

During  February,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  presented  this  lecture  at  Campion 
College,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  The  following  letter  received  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  Club  from  Father  Donoher,  S.  J.,  speaks  for 
itself  : 

Dear  Father  Dinneen  : 

James  Fitzgerald  scored  a  remarkable  success  last  night,  in 
his  lecture  on  Columbus,  and  I  am  confident  that  he  cannot 
realize  the  full  meaning  of  the  demonstration  that  applauded 
his  splendid  effort.  From  the  first  word  of  last  night's  truly 
beautiful  lecture,  till  the  thrilling  message — "There  is  a  light  in 
the  West  for  all  of  us"  echoed  and  reechoed  in  every  heart — 
he  held  us  all  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The  thunderous  ap- 
plause   that    followed   him    behind    the    scenes    would    not    cease 
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until  1  persuaded  him  to  step  out  and  bow.  The  boys  simply 
refused  to  leave  their  seats  until  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
man  who  had  captivated  their  hearts. 

The  experience  of  the  evening  was  a  wonderful  revelation 
to  me.  "A  twice  told  tale''  from  the  lips  of  an  enthusiastic, 
earnest  speaker  is  enhanced  a  hundred-fold  and  possesses  a 
charm  that  would  probably  be  missing  in  a  novel  subject.  Hon- 
estly, the  experience  of  last  night  is  memorable  in  my  life  and  I 
am  grateful. 

Yours  devotedlv, 

J.  J.   DONOHER,   S.  J. 

The     Second     Quarterly    Distribution     occurred     Wednesday, 

Distribution.   February  third.     The  honors   of   Sophomore  Class  were  won 

by  Ignatius  P.  Walsh.     John  Pollard  led  the  Freshman  Class. 

On  January  8th,  the  upper  classes  assembled  in  the  Hall 
Father  to  hear  Father  Wynne,  S.  J.,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  prime 

Wynne,  S.  J.    movers  of   the   Catholic   Encyclopedia.     Father  Wynne   spoke 

©f  the  opportunities  of  the  city  boy,  especially  the  Catholic, 
and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  constant  work ;  the  chief  danger  of  the 
boy  who  lives  in  the  city,  he  said,  was  over-confidence  in  his  ability  to 
succeed,  owing  to  the  countless  opportunities  the  city  offers.  Consequently 
the  city  boy  does  not  prepare  himself  sufficiently,  and  after  graduation,  or 
upon  his  attempt  to  enter  business  life,  realizes  when  it  is  too  late,  the 
fallacy  of  his  illusions  and  his  own  incompetence. 

Fr.  Wynne  also  spoke  briefly  of  his  own  experiences  in  college,  and 
of  his  work  on  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 

The  Loyola  Oratorical  Association  has  made  arrangements 
Loyola  for   a   public   debate   with   Campion   College ;   the    debate   will 

Oratorical  take  place  in  Chicago.  The  date  has  not  been  determined  upon 
Association,    as  yet,  but  will  probably  be  some  time  in  April  or  May.     The 

question  for  debate  is :  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shall 
take  effective  measures  to  insure  peace  in  Mexico. 

Negotiations  are  pending  for  another  public  debate  away  from  home, 
but  nothing  has  been  settled   as  yet. 

The    semi-annual    election    of    the    Association    w'as    held    on    Tuesday, 
February   second.     The   results   were   as    follows : 
Vice-President,  Joseph  F.  Byrnes,  '15. 
Recording  Secretary,  John  G.  Peterson,  '16. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Joseph  C.  Shortall,  '16. 
First  Censor,  Walter  T.  Quigley,  '17. 
Second  Censor,  James  E.  Kehoe,  '15. 

The  regular  meetings  are  well  attended.  A  declamation  and  original  essay 
have  been  re-introduced,  and  will  be  kept.  A  musical  number  will  also  be 
given  at  every  meeting.  The  debates  continue  to  be  interesting  and  spirited. 
Father  Effinger  is  acting  as  moderator  of  the  Association  during  Father 
Magevney's  absence. 

A  little  "spice"  has  been  added  to  recent  meetings  by  the  cropping  out  of 
a  strong  Sophomore-Freshman  class  spirit.  At  present,  the  Freshmen  seem 
to  have  a  slight  advantage,  but  the  Sophs  say  "just  wait!!!" 
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On  Wednesday  evening,  January  thirteenth,  the  Loyola  Oratorical 
The  Association    presented    to    the    public   an    interesting    debate    upon 

Public  the  subject:  Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  world  would  be 
Debate,  best  conserved  by  a  policy  of  universal  disarmament.  It  was 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
society. 

Messrs.  McGivena  and  Thiele  on  the  affirmative  argued  eloquently  and 
well  in  support  of  the  proposition,  whilst  Messrs.  Lischka  and  Quigley  of  the 
negative  bent  all  their  energies  to  show  that  universal  disarmament  is  not 
only  impracticable  but  also  impossible.  The  argument  was  well  sustained  on 
both  sides  and  the  four  speakers  did  not  allow  the  interest  to  flag  for  a 
moment. 

After  summing  up  the  arguments  Mr.  Hayes,  who  acted  as  chairman, 
awarded  the  decision  to  the  affirmative  side.  Luckily  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  select  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening  for  it  would  surely  have 
proved  no  easy  task. 

Mr.  Colnon  delivered  a  very  impressive  declamation  and  Mr.  Reynolds 
read  a  well  written  essay  on  the  poetry  of  Lionel  Johnson.  The  audience  was 
also  given  some  very  fine  music.  The  orchestra  performed  in  its  usuai 
faultless  style  and  Mr.  Richards  played  a  well-rendered  violin  solo.  Mr. 
Kerwin's  group  of  songs  was  enthusiastically  receiA^ed  while  the  College 
Glee  Club  in  its  first  appearance  of  the  year  scored  a  distinct  success.  The 
audience  was  the  largest  seen  in  the  College  Hall  for  quite  some  time,  every 
seat  being  occupied  and  it  was  largely  due  to  the  earnest  and  sympathetic 
support  of  our  auditors  that  the  excellent  program  was  so  well  given. 

The  College  Club  Smoker  was  held  just  before  Christmas,  on 
College  Wednesday,  December  twenty-third,  in  the  clubroom.  After  the 
Club.  members  and  guests  had  "got  together,"  an  informal  program  was 

given. 

Edward  J.  Amberg,  '15,  the  President  of  the  Club,  delivered  a  short 
speech  of  welcome,  and  briefly  explained  its  aims  and  purposes.  He  then 
called  upon  Rev.  Father  Mathery,  the  President  of  the  University,  for  a 
speech.  Father  Mathery  responded  with  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  made 
known  the  sentiments  of  the  faculty  toward  the  Club,  and  promised  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  aid  the  Club.  As  some  of  the  musical  talent  promised  for 
the  evening  did  not  appear,  Thomas  Walsh,  '18,  was  called  upon  for  a  piano 
solo,  and  after  some  hesitation,  responded.  The  next  speech  was  from 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Rylands,  our  football  coach  of  the  past  season.  Mr.  R3dands, 
with  his  characteristic  "pep,"  congratulated  the  members  of  the  Club,  and 
urged  that  the  old  spirit  of  the  school  be  revived  and  kept  up.  Mr.  Rylands 
also  took  occasion  to  "refute"  some  of  the  "charges"  which  a  certain  James 
Thomas  Mangan  made  mention  of  in  an  account  of  the  Football  Team's 
trip  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  published  in  the  Christmas  issue  of  The  Maga- 
zine. Mr.  Rylands  attempted  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  aforementioned 
James  by  proposing  that  he  be  called  upon  for  a  song.  Mr.  Mangan  escaped 
by  giving  all  the  time  honored  excuses,  but  capitulated  by  telling  a  story. 
Mr.  Howard  A.  Brundage,  who  was  Mr.  Rylands'  co-worker  with  the  foot- 
ball team,  came  next  and  was  very  brief.  Lambert  K.  HaA^es,  '15,  followed, 
and  was  equally  brief.  A  violin  solo  was  then  given  by  Mr.  Hugh  Fox,  a 
student  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  a  guest  of  the  evening.  His 
rendition  of  "Humoresque"  and  "Barcarolle"  was  excellent.  He  was  ac- 
companied on  the  piano  by  James  E.  Kehoe,  '15.  The  last  speech  of  the 
evening  was   from   Leo  E.   McGivena,   '16. 
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Altogether,  this  first  entertainment  of  the  Club  was  very  successful,  and 
will,  we  hope,  be  followed  by  others. 

The  first  tournament  in  Straight  Pool  was  won  by  James  ]\Iangan,  who 
won  the  final  match  from  William  Ryan.  The  Checker  Tournament  is  in 
its  final  match,  at  present  being  played  by  Harlan  Richards  and  Daniel 
Cunningham.  Chess,  too,  is  enjoying  considerable  vogue,  and  more  and 
more  members  are  learning  the  game. 

The  semi-annual  election  was  held  on  Friday,  February  nineteenth. 
Lambert  K.  Hayes,  '15,  was  elected  President,  Francis  Warzynski,  '15, 
Vice-President,  James  Kehoe,  '15,  Financial  Secretary,  and  Leo  E.  McGivena, 
'16,  Recording  Secretary.  Class  elections  for  Representatives  and  Sergeants- 
at-Arms  have  not  been  held  as  yet.  These  officers  will  remain  in  office  until 
the  next  election  in  September. 

Preparations  are  under  way  for  a  banquet,  to  be  held  as  soon  as  Lent 
is  over.  It  was  intended  to  hold  the  banquet  before,  but  owing  to  the 
Play,  it  was  postponed.  There  is  also  talk  of  establishing  a  College  Club 
Camp  for  members  this  summer,  but  it  is  too  early  for  anything  to  be  decided 
at  present. 

The  University  Press  continues  to  be  as  busy  as  ever.  Some  of 
Loyola  the  late  work  of  the  Press  has  been  a  five  thousand  copy  edition 
Press.        of  Father  Poland's  "Find  the  Church" ;  a  catalogue  of  the  school 

of  Sociology,  five  hundred  copies;  a  booklet  on  "St.  Ignatius  Holy 
Water,"  five  thousand  copies,  and  a  third  edition  of  Father  Bowling's  "Ques- 
tions on  the  Sodality."  A  Students'  Alanual,  similar  to  the  "Loyola  University 
Manual,"  has  been  printed  for  Marquette  Academy,  and  a  booklet  containing 
its  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  the  Loyola  Literary  Societ}'.  Some  very 
fine  programs  have  also  been  printed  for  St.  Louis  University,  Loyola  Acad- 
emy and  for  our  own  College  Play. 

The  Press  has  taken  over  all  of  the  late  Father  Bowling's  works,  and 
will  hereafter  be  his  sole  publisher. 

Father  Magevney,    Professor  of  Latin,  was  chosen   one  of   the 
Father  electors   to   represent  the   Missouri   Province  of  the   Society   of 

Magevney  Jesus  in  the  General  Congregation  of  the  Order  which  met  in 
Abroad.  Rome  in  February  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  general  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Father  Wernz.  Father  ^Magevney  is  not  expected 
to  return  to  America  until  Easter ;  during  his  absence  ]\Ir.  Bungart,  S.  J.,  has 
been  conducting  the  Latin  classes  in  the  college  department. 

LEO  E.  McGIVEXA,  A.  B.,  '16. 
ERXESTE   BEAUVAIS.   A.    B.,  '17. 


LAW 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Delighted  are  we  to  learn  that  John  J.  Hayes,  Jr.,  who  has  been  confined 
to  his  home  with  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy,  will  soon  be  back  to  class. 

IMr.  William  ]\lcKenna,  professor  of  the  law  of  Corporations,  has  gen- 
erously offered  the  seniors  the  use  of  his  law  library.  We  certainly  appre- 
ciate Mr.  McKenna's  kindness. 

Dean  Dillon  is  very  skillfully  taking  us  through  a  course  on  the  conflict 
of  laws. 

In  view   of  the   fact  that  many   of  the  seniors   have  either  joined  quizz: 
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classes  or  are  putting  their  time  in  reviewing  their  first  and  second  year 
studies,  the  Wranglers  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Boston  Oyster  House  on 
January  12,  1915,  adjourned  sine  die. 

When  the  dark  clouds  of  the  bar  examination  which  overhangs  us  have 
cleared  away  and  when  we  all  have  secured  that  coveted  LL.  B.,  then  we 
shall  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Wranglers. 

Thickly  veiled  in  secrec}-  are  the  plans  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  affairs  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  April  23,  which  has  been  selected 
as  class  night.  Curious  as  we  are,  we  have  been  unable  to  learn  the  com- 
mittee's intentions  and  we  do  not  even  know  what  the  nature  of  the  affair 
will  be.  The  gentlemen  in  charge,  however,  have  assured  us  that  the  en- 
tertainment will  be  of  the  best  and  that  that  night  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

WALTER   A.   WADE,   '15. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

The  sixth  regular  meeting  of  the  Equity  Club  was  held  January  17,  at  the 
Boston  Oyster  House,  Mr.  McManus  presiding.  Mr.  Beam,  the  first  speaker 
of  the  evening,  was  unanimously  awarded  the  oratorical  palm  by  virtue  of  the 
eloquent  and  forceful  manner  in  which  he  handled  his  delicate  subject.  Di- 
vorce. His  ability  as  a  speaker  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  suffice  to 
say  that  his  effort  was  duly  appreciated. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Quinn  on  Constitutional  Conventions  and  Mr.  Duffy 
on  Man,  were  also  ably  delivered  and  worthy  of  note. 

At  this  time  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  our  friend  and  classmate, 
John  S.  Burns,  still  has  his  hat  in  the  ring  at  Springfield.  On  the  sixtieth 
ballot  for  speaker  of  the  House,  John  was  still  in  possession  of  his  original 
three  votes. 

The  course  in  Evidence  being  completed,  and  the  examination  over, 
we  are  now  anxiously  awaiting  the  returns.  Earlier  in  the  year  Prof.  Mc- 
Intyre  offered  a  treatise  on  Cross  Examination  as  a  prize  to  the  man  attaining 
the  highest  mark  in  the  final  examination.  After  having  made  a  careful 
and  thorough  investigation  of  all  rumors,  we  must  report  that  the  man  who 
has  re-arranged  his  library  so  as  to  accommodate  said  book  is  as  yet  un- 
discovered. 

Prof.  Graber  was  given  a  rousing  welcome  upon  his  return  to  school 
following  a  long  period  of  illness.  He  is  once  more  at  the  helm,  guiding  the 
good  ship  "Junior"  over  the  troubled  waters  of  Suretyship. 

The  Equity  Club  is  in  receipt  of  a  very  long  and  highly  interesting  letter 
from  C.  E.  Van  den  Broeck,  one  of  its  members,  who  is  at  the  front  with 
the  Belgian  expeditionary  force  now  engaged  in  the  French  theater  of 
war.  He  accounted  for  his  failure  to  more  fully  acquaint  us  with  prevailing 
conditions  and  details  of  the  fighting  from  the  fact  that  the  communication 
which  we  received  was  his  fourth  attempt,  the  preceding  three  having  been 
returned  to  him  by  the  censor.  Among  other  things,  he  mentioned  the 
scarcity  of  matches  and  good  tobacco,  and  requested  that  we  send  him  some 
stogies  and  a  pocket  cigar  lighter.  In  accordance  with  his  wish  there  was 
sent  to  him  at  once,  a  package  containing  a  box  of  cigars,  pocket  lighter, 
and  copies  of  this  year's  issue  of  The  Mag.\zine;  and  under  separate  cover, 
a  letter,  written  by  the  secretary  and  signed  by  each  member,  containing  such 
personal  items  as  was  believed  would  be  of  interest  to  him.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  above  will   safely  reach  their  destination  and  if  their  receipt 
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occasions  but  a  fraction  of  the  pleasure  of  their  sending,  we  will  feel  amply 

repaid. 

We  might  add  that  we  hope  the  "smokes"  are  not  "deleted  bj'  censor." 
We  believe  we  could,  without  stretching  our  imagination  to  the  breaking 

point,   behold   Thurber   Smith  achieving  instant   success  in   the   title   role   of 

Shakespeare's   famous  play,  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 

We  herewith  extend  to  ]\Iessrs.  Tuohy  and  Byrne,  our  heartiest  con- 
gratulations upon  their  election  as  president  and  vice-president,  respectively, 
of  the  Alumni  Association.  The  former  is  an  honorary  president  of  the 
Equity   Club,  the  latter  an   active  member. 

Student  (whose  identity  has  not  been  disclosed)  :  "Somebody  gave  Con- 
nors a  'loaded'  match." 

Prof.  Ahearn :     ''So   I   heard." 

The  large  representation  of  the  Law  Department  at  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion meeting,  held  at  the  College,  February  8th,  gave  rise  to  rumors  that 
said  delegation  had  previous  knowledge  that  a  "big  feed"  constituted  one  of 
the  numbers  on  the  program.  Mike  Killgallon  says  that  the  way  Bill  Waugh 
surrounded  the  doughnuts  confirmed  all  such  rumors,  and  some  that  never 
even  "rumed." 

WILLIAM   F.   WAUGH,   '16. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

It  may  be  "a  long,  long  way"  to  that  LL.  B.,  but  we're  surely  "stepping 
some"  in  the  right  direction.  The  tirst  two  milestones  of  our  journey,  "Con- 
tracts and  Elementary  Law,"  have  already  become  indistinguishable  in  the 
blur  behind  us.  We  are  very  much  elated  that  not  even  one  of  our  number 
has  lingered  to  examine  the  stones  more  closely,  out  of  curiosity  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Coughlin's  regret  at  losing  Mr.  Tuohy  was  somewhat  premature. 
We  expect  to  experience  the  same  success  in  the  study  of  Torts  under  Air. 
Tuohy's  able  guidance,  that  blessed  our  efforts  when  he  solved  our  difficulties 
with  Contracts.  The  Freshman  Class  considers  itself  very  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  study  Criminal  Law  under  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Davids,  a  pronounced 
success  at  Criminal  Law  in  this  city  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years.  With 
such  abundant  experience  as  this  it  is  needless  to  say  he  is  a  very  learned 
man  in  this  particular  line.  His  ability  to  drive  home  his  point  and  illustrate 
his  remarks  by  describing  some  of  the  amusing  features  of  the  practice  of 
law,  insures  his  success  as  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Tuohy  (conducting  a  review  class)  :     "What  is  a  nuisance?" 
O'Brien  (in  an  undertone)  :     "Bidwell  is  my  idea  of  that  kind  of  animal." 

If  anybody  is  seriously  considering  instituting  a  suit  for  libel  against  me 
because  of  the  publication  of  any  matter  of  that  nature  in  the  "Freshman 
Notes"  of  last  issue,  let  me  tell  you  here  that  "yo  am  dealin'  with  the  wrong 
pah-ty."  Mr.  James  J.  Coughlin  very  obligingly  substituted  for  your  humble 
servant  and  wrote  up  the  last  account  of  the  Freshman  antics.  Get  him, 
boys. 

I  am  pleased  to  record  a  rich  addition  to  our  class  in  the  persons  of 
Messrs.  Coorlim,  Blank,  and  Koch ;  the  last  mentioned  gentleman  swells 
the  ranks  of  former  St.  Ignatius  men  now  attending  Loyola  Law  School. 

The   class   was   agreeably   surprised    the   other   evening   when    Jim   Fitz- 
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gerald  returned  to  school  after  a  very  lengthy  absence.    We  had  about  given 
Jim  up,  but  he  tells  us  he's  here  to  stay  this  time.     We  hope  so. 

As  yet  but  little  attention  has  been  given  in  these  pages  to  the 
The  Freshman  class  organization.     About  two   months   after  the  con- 

Arbiters,   vening  of  the  Law  School  last  fall,  this  class,  following  precedent, 

founded  a  society  which  they  chose  to  call  "The  Arbiters."  In 
purpose  it  is  very  much  akin  to  "The  Wranglers"  and  "The  Equity  Club"  of 
the  Senior  and  Junior  years  respectively:  in  quality  it  far  sur — but  let  us  be 
charitable.  We  Arbiters  appreciate  the  high  quality  of  our  membership  and 
wnsh  our  fellow  organizations  well.  Our  meetings  occur  bi-weekly  and 
have  been  made  very  enjoyable  as  well  as  instructive  by  the  eloquent  ad- 
dresses of  the  members.  Unable  to  record  all  the  speeches  that  have 
been  rendered.  I  will  mention  but  a  few  that  are  especially  worthy 
of  note,  and  at  the  same  time  typical  of  the  Arbiters'  work.  Mr.  John  H. 
Coughlin's  paper  on  "The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,"  Mr.  Kane  on 
"The  Artificial  Industry  in  the  United  States."  and  Mr.  Bernauer  on 
"Character  Reading."  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these  meetings  are 
many  and  undoubted.  That  this  is  realized  by  the  members  of  the  class  is 
shown  by  the  usually  large  and  enthusiastic  attendance  at  these  "seances." 
Some  of  our  members  have  already  acquired  such  fluency  and  confidence 
that  they  have  followed  Mr.  Davids'  lead  and  are  participating  in  the 
ma3'oralty  campaign.  I  am  not  certain  but  I  think  the  irrepressible  Cough- 
lins  "have  their  finger  in  the  pie." 

How  often,  probablj^,  has  each  one  of  us  expressed  the  desire  to  be 
Involved  in  some  real,  live  mystery.  They  say  "opportunity  knocks  once  on 
every  man's  door."  ]\Iake  use  of  your  opportunity.  Freshmen,  keep  your 
eye  on  Messrs.  Rose,  Bidwell,  O'Brien  &  Co.  This  secret  gathering  of  the 
select  few  every  evening  after  class,  has  a  sinister  aspect.  It  savors  of 
mysterious    doings.      What    think    you    of    it? 

ROBT.  J.  GARLAND,  '17. 


MEDICINE 

The  mid-year  examinations  began  on  Januarj^  18th,  and  continued  until 
January  30th.  Those  were  two  weeks  of  hard  work.  We  were  just  bubbling 
over  with  knowledge  and  had  to  tell  some  one  about  it  and  so  decided  to  tell 
the  professor.  The  difficult  task  in  examinations  is  in  trying  to  convince  the 
professors  that  we  have  authority  for  our  opinions. 

On  Monday.  February  1st.  the  spring  term  began  and  now  we  look 
forward  to  the  final  examinations  of  the  year  which  for  some  of  us  will  be 
the  grand  finals. 

Phi  Delta  The  Alpha  Pi  chapter  of  the  Phi  Delta  Fraternity  held  their 
Fraternity,  second  initiation  of  the  year  on  December  11th,  1914,  when 
Dr.  Frank  Byrnes,  senior  professor  in  surgery,  and  eight  stu- 
dents were  admitted.  A  large  number  of  the  honorary  members  were  present. 
The  cigars  and  refreshments  that  were  passed  around  helped  to  make  the 
evening  a  very  enjoyable  one. 

On  February  4th.  1915,  an  informal  dancing  party  was  given  at  the 
Sportsmen's  Club.    Invitations  were  extended  to  all  the  honorary,  active  and 
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pledged    members.      Owing    to    the    inclement    weather    the    attendance    was 
rather  low,  but  all  those  present  reported  a  very  good  time.     Dr.   Charles 
Gartin  led  the  grand  march.    We  also  understand  that  "Yid  Conn's"  bowling 
team  was  victorious  over  the  "Spongers."     Other  dances  will  be  given  aiter 
the  Lenten  season. 

Another   smoker   and   initiation    was   held   February    16th. 

The  Fraternity  extends  best  wishes  to  '"Pop"  Norris  and  "Lizzie"  Kietzer, 
who  graduated  February  1st.  Their  presence  at  initiations  will  surely  be 
missed.  Do  not  forget,  members,  you  are  always  welcome  at  the  fraternity 
house.  Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  the  open  house  days.  There  are  now 
twenty  members  living  at  the  house  and  home  life  is  certainly  enjoyable  there. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

About  twenty-six  members  of  the  class  took  their  final  examinations  in 
January.  Out  of  this  number  several  are  '"serving  time"  as  internes  and  the 
others  are  preparing  for  the  State  Board  Examinations  in  April.  Let  us 
hope  that  not  one  of  them  will  be  disappointed. 

In  the  last  issue  we  announced  the  marriage  of  Dr.  R.  'SI.  ]\Iontfort. 
"Monk"'  was  rather  surprised  when  he  read  the  item,  as  it  was  news  to  him. 
Someone  misinformed  the  editor  and  we  wish  to  proclaim  here  Dr.  ^lont- 
fort's  innocence  of  the  charge.  No  harm  was  meant.  Monk,  and  we  hope  that 
we  have  caused  vou  no  inconvenience. 

A.  R.  KONLE,  '15. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

The  examinations  are  over  and  we  are  just  getting  back  to  normal  condi- 
tions. Xo  events  of  importance  have  occurred  since  the  last  issue.  The 
Year  Book  is  the  main  topic  of  conversation.  Every  student  should  buy  a 
copy  and  boost  the  book  all  he  can.  At  present  it  gives  promise  of  being 
the  best  book  that  has  ever  been  published.  Anyone  having  work  to  submit 
is  requested  to  hand  it  in  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  it  may  receive 
due   consideration. 

The  Junior  class  regrets  very  much  that  it  could  not  accept  the  Sopho- 
mores' challenge  to  a  game  of  football  last  fall.  The  challenge  came  when 
the  men  were  not  in  trim.  Nevertheless,  a  baseball  team  will  be  organized, 
and  Subzinski,  who  has  won  many  friends  by  his  batting,  will  probably  pilot 
the  team.  Finkelberg,  who  has  handled  coin  since  he  was  able  to  recognize  the 
"koppeck,"  will  take  care  of  the  cash.     For  further  particulars  see  Subzinski. 

Another  benedict  has  just  come  to  light.  Our  good  friend,  Dr.  McLane 
was  married  last  week;  we  extend  our  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
happv  couple. 

BERNARD  BENKENDORF,  '16. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Will  someone  kindly  inform  us  whether  it  is  a  ruling  of  the  council  or 
just  a  mania  for  betterhalves  that  has  worked  such  havoc  among  the  faculty? 
First,  Dr.  Rankin  took  the   step,   followed  by  Dr.   McLurg,  and  now   lo  and 
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behold!  we  receive  word  that  Dr.  AIcLane  has  fallen.  The  slogan  must  be, 
"Follow  the  crowd."    Congratulations,  gentlemen,  and  the  best  of  luck  to  you. 

The  exams  have  come  and  gone,  and  now  we  can  put  a  blanket  on 
our  ponies  and  send  them  out  to  pasture. 

At  a  special  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  class  banquet  on 
the  evening  of  March  I7th.  Why  pick  that  night  when  there  will  be  any 
number  of  performers  looking  for  soft  curbstones?  Matushek  has  volun- 
teered to  render  his  favorite  selection  entitled  "Us  A.  O.  H's  of  the  U.  S.  A." 

What  is  that  noise  about  Aton  being  a  philanthropist?  Editor  is  unable  to 
solve  the  mystery  and  would  like  to  have  it  by  the  next  issue. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  "Peedie''  has  at  last  learned  that  there  may  be 
less  than  ten  ingredients  in  a  prescription.  For  gun  shots,  he  should  go  to 
Europe. 

It  is  rumored  that  Herman  Sondel  has  embarked  on  the  bouncing  seas 
of  matrimony.  We  wonder  if  seasickness  accounts  for -the  absence  of  his 
melodious   singing  in  class. 

They  tell  us  that  our  song  bird,  Alalone,  otherwise  known  as  the  after- 
noon student,  has  made  good  as  a  Wm.  Hale  Thompson  club  organizer.  He 
claims  to  have  convinced  his  landlady  over  the  telephone  that  he  was  Henry 
B.  Miller.  That  is  not  strange,  considering  that  she  has  not  heard  his  voice 
in  six  weeks.      (Room  rent  is  due.) 

We  have  with  us  for  the  second  term  a  few  new  faces ;  also  a  few  that 
were  with  us  before ;  namely,  that  noted  scribe,  John  Coughlin,  Arthur,  and 
Montvid.  We  also  have  an  occasional  visitor  in  the  person  of  our  friend, 
Madison,  from  North  Carolina. 

Alas  !  we  have  with  us  an  expert  in  the  use  of  the  haemacytometer.  Dur- 
ing the  past  week  he  has  performed  experiments  on  twenty  of  his  friends; 
all  of  the  experiments  proved  successful.     We  don't  care  to  mention  names 

but  the  first  letter  starts  like  T.  F.  X.  P  h n.     That  is  an  awful  large 

number  of  friends  to  have  especially  when  you  have  money. 

We  understand  that  Robison  was  tendered  a  rousing  welcome  by  the 
Juniors   some   time  ago.      ]\Ioral :     A  roaming  dog  gathers   abuse. 

Another  German  added  to  the  class  in  O'Brien  of  ^larquette  University. 

We  are  beginning  to  worry  over  the  continued  absence  of  Heinzie.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  he  has  embarked  for  the  war  zone?  There  is  surely  no 
need  of  that  with  all  the  excitement  going  on  in  the  classroom. 

We  have  just  received  word  that  we  are  to  get  a  course  in  physical 
diagnosis  this  term.  Add  them  on,  dear  faculty;  every  little  bit  added  to  what 
we  have  makes  just  a  little  bit  more — worry. 

Looney  claims  to  have  secured  a  new  position  as  soup  inspector.  He 
says  that  the  reason  for  his  continued  investigation  of  Gazolla's  soup  is 
that  he  is  trying  to  find  something  wrong  with  it.  He  seems  to  be  gaining 
avoirdupois  on  the  job  at  any  rate. 

At   a   special   meeting  of   the   S.    A.   T.   A.   Club   last   month,   rules   were 
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adopted  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  to  hold  office  for  the  remainder 
of  the  school  year : 

President,   Daniel  E.   Shea. 

Vice-President,  Lee  Malone. 

Secretary,   Vernon   L.   Looney. 

Treasurer,  James  A.  Aladison. 

After  the  meeting  criticisms  were  offered  by  ^Ir.  ]\Ialone  and  refresh- 
ments were  served  to  the  others.  It  was  voted  to  close  the  membership  on 
March  1st.  It  was  also  voted  to  hold  the  annual  banquet  at  the  Congress 
on  Alarch  17th,  and  to  have  no  one  but  members  .present.  On  this  date, 
pins  will  be  presented  to  the  members  by  the  Grand  Ruler  who  will  be 
toastmaster  of  the  evening. 

D.   E.   SHEA.  '17. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

The  class  was  increased  this  semester  by  the  addition  of  the  former  first 
year  or  pre-medic  class ;  among  them  were  four  of  the  fairer  sex.  This 
was  a  much  needed  addition  as  heretofore  we  have  been  the  only  class  without 
feminine  representation. 

To  our  Honorary  President,  Dr.  C.  B.  McLurg,  the  class  extends  sincere 
congratulations  upon  his  promotion  from  the  rank  of  bachelor  to  the  exalted 
one  of  benedict.     May  he  enjoy  a  long  and  happy  wedded  life. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  our  Vice-President,  G.  M.  Smith,  will  not  be 
with  us  this  semester  as  his  veterinary  practice  will  keep  him  out  until  the 
summer  term.  His  absence  also  affected  the  famous  freshman  quartette 
which  was  in  danger  of  complete  demoralization  for  a  time.  A  new  recruit, 
however,  G.  H.  Copia  (champion  pie  eater  of  Batavia)  came  to  the  rescue 
and  the  same  old  harmonv  can  be  heard  every  day  in  the  freshman  room. 

F.  J.  HALPIX,  '18. 


SOCIOLOGY 

The   second  session   of   the   School   of   Sociology  began  on  January   11th 
and  the  following  courses  were  offered  : 

]\Iondays  and  Wednesdays:     4:00  to  6:00  P.  M. 

History  of  Social  Reform — Rev.  H.  S.  Spalding.  S.  J. 

Social  Ethics  and  Civics — Rev.  F.  Siedenburg,  S.  J. 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  :     4 :00  to  6  :00  P.  M.  '^ 

Modern   Economic    Problems — Rev.   F.    Siedenburg.    S.   J. 

Public  Health  and   Hygiene — Special  Lecturers. 
Fridays:  4:00  to  6:00  P.  M. 

General  Economics — Rev.  F.  Siedenburg,  S.  J. 

Mental   Hygiene — Dr.  Alexander  Johnson,  Vineland,   X.   J. 

Family  Rehabilitation — Miss  Rose  J.  jMcHugh,  Ph.  E. 

Thus  far  the  lecturers  in  the  Public   Health  and   Hygiene   Course  were 
as  follows  : 

George  B.  Young,  jNI.  D. — The  ^Municipal  Health. 

E.  R.  Pritchard — Community  Work   for  Community  Good   (Illustrated). 
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C.  B.  Ball — The  Chicago  Housing  Problem   (Illustrated). 
E.  V.  Hill,  i\I.  D.— Ventilation  Problems. 
M.  O.  Heckard,   :M.  D.— Vital   Statistics. 
Mary   C.  Wheeler,   M.  D. — The  Training  of   Xurses. 
Helen  W.  Kelly — Visiting  Xurses  and  Their  Work. 
W.  W.  Armstrong,  M.  D. — Food  and  Milk  Inspection. 
H.  Spalding,  M.  D. — Vaccination  and  Smallpox   (Illustrated). 
W.  K.  Murray,  M.  D. — Municipal  Lodgings  (Illustrated). 
T.  J.  Clafifey — Plumbing  and  Hygiene   (Illustrated). 
Alfred  de  Roulet,  ]\I.  D. — School  Hygiene. 

Rev.  P.  A.  ^Mullens  gave  a  brilliant  lecture  on  "Employer  and  Employee," 
Tuesday,  February  23rd. 

The  enrollment  for  the  first  session  was  nearly  one  hundred,  it  is  now 
slightly  bej^ond  that  number,  which  shows  that  the  School  of  Sociology  is 
supplying  an  actual  demand. 

The  fame  of  the  Sociology  Department  is  reaching  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  recently  requests  for  lectures  have  come  from  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  St.  Paul,  and  Philadelphia.  Of  course,  these  could  not  be  satisfied, 
but  the  Dean  of  the  School  has  lately  filled  engagements  at  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
Aurora,  111.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  and  other  nearby  points.  In  the  early  part 
of  March  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama. 

S.   E.   RILEY. 


ENGINEERING 

Nothing  of  much  importance  has  taken  place  since  the  last  edition.  All 
have  passed  the  examinations,  and  their  resolutions  for  the  coming  semester 
are  expressed  in  these  lines. 

"Deeper,  deeper  let  us  toil 

In  the  mines  of  knowledge; 
Nature's  wealth  and  learning's  spoil, 

Win  from  school  and  college ; 
Delve  we  there   for   richer   gems 

Than  the  stars  or  diadems." 

Joe  Keenan,  a  Sophomore,  has  left  for  Notre  Dame  where  he  will  com- 
plete his  studies. 

We  also  feel  the  loss  of  Christopher  Gaul,  famous  Australian  Flute 
Player  and  War  Philosopher.  He  has  left  for  his  native  country,  and  after 
paying  a  visit  to  his  relatives,  he  will  proceed  to  the  Allies'  camp,  where  he 
will  play  national  war  songs   for  the  dispirited  soldiers. 

Mr.  Walsh  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  with  his  parents  and  friends  at 
Decatur,  111.,  and  reported  a  fine  time.  Before  leaving,  however,  he  was 
met  at  the  station  by  the  townfolk.  After  a  ceremonious  address  by  the 
Mayor  and  other  officials,  he  was  presented  with  a  chest  of  silver  for  his 
good  work.  Mr.  Walsh  then  spoke  a  few  words  in  appreciation  of  their 
thought  fulness  and  bade  them  farewell.  On  the  train,  however,  he  found  out 
that  the  chest  contained  a  set  of  Alger's  best  books. 

]Max  Galarza,  Champion  Iron  Chipper,  had  an  argument  concerning  skill 
in   basketball.      ^Ir.   Galarza   claimed   that   he   could   play   on   any  L'^niversity 
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basketball  team.  Mr.  Mlodzikowski,  an  experienced  plajer,  doubted  his 
ability.  "Well  if  you  don't  believe  me,"  said  Galarza,  "I'll  bring  my  college 
pants  and  show  them  to  you." 

Spring  practice  will  soon  begin,  and  with  such  star  players  as  Mc- 
Williams,  Lynch,  Galarza,  and  Walsh  in  the  line-up,  we  should  have  a  fast 
team. 

During  the  course  of  the  coming  semester  inspection  visits  will  be  made 
under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  com- 
mercial aspect  of  engineering  problems.  The  student's  attention  will  thereby 
be  called  to  the  best  and  most  modern  practice  in  the  operation  and  design 
of  such  plants  and  systems.  This  will  enable  him  to  correlate  his  theoretical 
training  with  actual  engineering  practice.  At  some  of  these  establishments 
lectures  will  be  delivered  by  the  engineer  of  the  firm.  The  following  places 
will  be  visited :  Cement  Show,  Western  Electric  Co.,  Corn  Product  Co.,  Com- 
monwealth-Edison Co.,  American  Bridge  Co.  (Lassing  Plant),  By-Products 
Coke  Co.,  Elgin  Watch  Factory,  Grasseli  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago  Bridge  and 
Iron  Works,  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Buffington,  111.,  Crane 
Company  Malleable  Foundry,  Chicago  Ship  Building  Co. 

EDWARD  C.  POHLMANN,  '18. 


PHARMACY 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Well,  boys,  we  have  one  more  R.  Ph.  in  our  midst.  Hats  off  to  ^Ir. 
Sullivan,  who  passed  the  last  State  Board  test  out  in  Springfield. 

Mulvihill  wants  to  know  what  became  of  his  note  book  on  organic 
chemistr}'. 

When  we  become  doubtful  about  the  good  qualities  of  stale  ginger  cake, 
we  are  told  to  refer  to  the  Swedish  consul,  Oscar;  he  is  considered  an  author- 
ity on  all  cake  matters. 

What  is  an  enteric  pill?  A  pill  as  hard  as  concrete  and  insoluble  in 
aqua  regia. 

Lemont  has  a  promising  young  pharmacist  in  Frank's  boy,  ]Manny 
Budnik,  who  has  taken  up  the  art  of  salesmanship  as  a  side  line.  More 
power  to  you,  Manny !  Keep  it  up  and  some  day  you  will  have  complete 
control  of  that  swell  line  of  skates  and  sleds  that  Rexall's  so  wonderfully 
displays  in  your  town. 

The  tricksome  boy,  Isadore  Feinberg,  is  a  wonder  when  it  comes  to 
hiding  salmon  sandwiches  in  another  fellow's  coat,  in  a  closed  locker. 
Tricky  is  the  word  all  right! 

Peanuts  Brykowski  has  a  large  estate  coming  to  him  in  Russia,  but  he  is 
afraid  to  go  back  there  to  get  it  because  they  are  liable  to  shell  him.  Poor 
Peanuts !     A  tough  position  to  be  in ! 

The  second  semester  is  on  and  all  the  boys  are  full  of  confidence.  Dean 
Secord,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  professors,  is  trying  to  make  this 
year  a  most  successful  one  for  Loyola. 
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The  following  class  representatives  were  elected  the  other  day : 

Lozell  A.   Thurman,   Historian. 

Frank  J.  Burns,   Salutatorian. 

William  J.  Gollub,  Prophet. 

Frank  D'Ambrosia,  Prophecy  on  the   Prophet. 

Isadore  Feinberg,  Poet. 

They  say  music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  beast.  No  wonder 
Emmanuel  can  play  the  mouth  organ.  A  fellow  needs  something  to  charm 
those  savages  down  in  Lemont  or  thev  would  murder  one  another. 

FRANK  ].  BURNS,  '15. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  semester  finds  us  entering  upon  a  few  really 
interesting  subjects,  which  deal  most  with  our  future  work  as  pharmacists. 
Some  which  were  less  interesting  we  have  dropped  :  they  were  hard  but  they 
were  necessary  stepping  stones  to  our  present  work. 

We  extend  our  heartiest  thanks  to  Mr.  ]\leister  for  his  perseverance 
during  the  past  few  months  in  reviewing  with  us  almost  forgotten  parts  of 
mathematics,  also  to  Professor  Kelly  for  his  splendid  series  of  lectures  on 
Physics,  and  to  say  we  were  highly  pleased  with  them  is  just  putting  it  mildly. 

Our  work  in  General  Chemistry  has  been  very  successful  under  the 
guidance  of  so  able  a  teacher  as  Professor  Morgan.  We  are  now  beginning 
the  stud}-  of  Qualitative  Analysis  and  are  in  high  hopes  of  becoming  just  as 
good  chemists  as  pharmacists. 

Though  a  lecture-hall  chair  might  not  suit  most  of  us  as  a  place  in 
which  to  sleep,  still  one  of  our  members  seems  to  find  it  very  useful  for  this 
purpose.  He  might  introduce  his  method  to  the  medics  to  be  used  as  a  sub)- 
stitute  for  the  "twilight  sleep."  He  might  in  this  way  gain  something  for 
the  lectures  lost  in  -the  process. 

This  same  subject  of  Morpheus  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  a  drug  that 
will  make  him  grow.  For  such  information  we  must  submit  his  query  to  the 
medics. 

We  must  all  agree  that,  for  one  who  left  his  home  in  sunny  Spain  a  year 
ago   to   study   our  profession,  Alvarez   is   doing   exceedingly  well. 

Teckeniewski,  alias  "Short}-,"  was  successful  in  a  recent  examination 
given  by  the  State  Board  and  is  now  a  registered  assistant  pharmacist. 

"Doc"  Stegman  must  be  in  love,  so  great  are  his  song  and  merry-making 
lately.  If  Brooks  and  Bieber  ever  turn  out  to  be  comedians,  they  could 
trace  the  origin  to  their  Junior  year  at  college. 

It  seems  that  besides  the  "Ph.  G."  we  shall  have  to  confer  the  degree  of 
"Pool   Shark"  on  George  Neuzil  and  "Pinkie"  HAmes. 

MAURICE  SISKEL,  '16. 

ACADEMIES 

ST.  IGNATIUS. 

The  second  quarter  of  this  year  has  passed  us  by  and  with  it  the  second 
quarterly  examinations.     But  as  examinations  are  hardly  ever  pleasant  things 
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to  speak  about  and  never  seem  of  interest  to  anyone  except  the  participants 
themselves,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  majority  passed  the  crisis  with  flying 
colors. 

"All's  well  that  ends  well,"  is  surely  a  true  old  saying.  The  heavy- 
weight basket-ball  team  finished  the  season  with  glory;  therefore,  everything 
is  perfectly  satisfactory.  Not  only  did  they  capture  the  Catholic  High 
School  Championship,  but  even  went  through  their  entire  schedule  without 
a  single  defeat.  Strengthened  by  the  presence  of  J.  McNulty  at  center  and 
with  the  old  stars  of  last  year's  team  at  the  other  positions,  the  boys  certainly 
played  a  stellar  game  so  that  the  team  of  1914-15  can  always  be  spoken  of 
with  pride.  In  fact,  so  pronounced  is  their  superiority  and  so  evident  their 
talent,  that  they  have  challenged  the  Evanston  High  and  Hyde  Park  teams. 

Things,  however,  did  not  go  as  well  with  the  Indoor  Team  and  though 
defeats  are  scarcely  encouraging  things,  still  justice  demands  that  the  team  re- 
ceive due  credit  for  their  work.  Captain  McAuley  and  Manager  Renter 
labored  hard  and  consistently  with  their  nine,  but  fortune  never  seemed 
to  smile  upon  their  efforts.  They  fought  closely  with  the  leaders  right  along, 
but  the  loss  of  a  forfeited  game  quenched  forever  their  hopes  for  victory. 

The  annual  debate  with  Marquette  Academy  took  place  on  Friday  even- 
ing, February  26th.  Messrs.  R.  Paynton,  E.  Holton  and  L.  Garrison  repre- 
sented the  Academy. 

The  subject,  "Resolved,  That  the  U.  S.  Army  should  be  increased  to 
500,000,"  proved  an  up-to-date,  lively  topic. 

Everybody  agreed  that  our  boys  argued  ably  and  eloquently  against  the 
increase ;  manj^  thought  conclusively.  St.  Ignatius  outshone  ^Marquette  in 
delivery,  but,  in  the  judges'  opinion,  the  Milwaukeeans  had  a  shade  on  us  in 
argumentation.  However,  the  debate  was  interesting  in  the  extreme  and 
was  certainly  not  won  easily.  Some  jinx  seems  to  prevent  us  from  beating 
]\Iarquette  in  Chicago ;  we  have  beaten  them  every  time  we  have  gone  to 
INIilwaukee,  but  in  the  last  few  debates  they  have  been  victors  in  the  debates 
held  in  Chicago. 

The  ^lilwaukeeans,  ^Messrs.  ]\Ieagher,  O'Connor,  and  Sullivan,  were 
forceful  speakers  and  developed  their  side  of  the  debate  well.  'Mv.  Sulli- 
van, particularly,  is   a  debater  of  no  mean  ability. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  an  election  of  new  officers  was  held 
in  the  Junior  Sodality.  J.  Grace  was  elected  Prefect  and  J.  McCauley  and 
J.  Andrews  were  chosen  as  assistant  Prefects.  Recentty  the  new  students 
recited  the  act  of  consecration  and  were  solemnly  received  into  the  So- 
dalitv. 

^lALCOOI  BOYLE,  Academy,  'IS. 

LOYOLA. 

The  lightest  basketball  team  in  the  history  of  athletics  at  Loyola  is 
representing  the  Academy  this  year.  The  phenomenal  success  of  last  year's 
team  is  well  remembered  both  by  the  athletic  scribes  and  the  many  schools 
and  colleges  in  Chicago  and  its  environs,  that  felt  the  sting  of  defeat. 

The  team  this  year  lacks  avoirdupois,  but  it  doesn't  lack  speed ;  and 
although   we   were   twice   defeated   by  our   old   rival    St.   Ignatius,   it   took   a 
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former  Loyola  star,  John  McNulty,  to  turn  the  tide  of  victory.  It  is  the 
■opinion  of  the  students  that  if  the  "Turk"  were  out  of  the  game,  we  would 
have  clinched  the  championship  of  the  Catholic  League,  because  who  is 
there  to  question  the  ability  of  Loftus,  Corcoran,  Coleman,  Kullman,  Fouse, 
and  McCahill? 

The  track  team  under  the  captaincy  of  Daniel  Patrick  Brown  expects  to 
uphold  the.  reputation  of  Loyola  in  the  Inter-scholastic  meets  coming  this  year. 

An  opera  entitled  "Air-up-aren't"  is  to  be  given  by  the  students  of  the 
Academy  early  in  May.  Judging  from  past  performances  it  will  not  lack 
dramatic  talent,  and  will  be  the  biggest  event  of  the  season. 

The  Senior  debating  society  under  the  supervision  of  Reverend  Father 
O'Callaghan,  has  had  a  very  successful  year  thus  far.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  society  to  hold  a  public   debate  the  latter  part  of  April. 

The  Senior  sodality  held  its  semi-annual  election  of  officers  on  Monday, 
February  5th.  The  following  were  elected:  J.  A.  Cavanaugh,  First  Prefect; 
W.  H.  Lyman,  Jr.,  Second  Prefect;  F.  Kullman,  Third  Prefect;  D.  P.  Brown, 
Treasurer;  D.  Murphy,  Secretary;  H.  Baumer,  Consultor;  F.  Spearman  and 
Quin  Ryan,  Sacristans. 

J.  WARD  HARTKE,  Academy,  '15. 


ON  SPRING 

Walter  T.  Quigley,  A.B.  '17 

I  feel  a  breeze,  in  rapture  I  am  cast. 
It  is  the  gentle  breaths  of  spring  which  bid 
Me  wake  from  my  pent  season  and  rid 

My  weary  spirit  of  the  winter's  blast. 

The  happy  brook  has  shed  its  cloak  which  fast 
Bound  its  liquid  pipes  and  withheld,  amid 
The  blanket  of  the  snows,  in  vice  grip  hid. 

Its  joyful  notes,  in  silvern  stress  amassed. 

I  know  its  gentle  kiss  upon  my  cheek, 
And  I  am  wafted  over  valleys  green, 
Where  fairest  flowers  jewel  the  grassy  lea. 
And  nod  their  suppliant  heads  in  pensive,  meek 
Submission.  Maiden  clouds  float  o'er  the  scene 
And  carry  with  them  joys  of  spring  to  me. 


ATRhE^lCS 


BASKETBALL. 

The  College  basketball  team  has  been  striving  hard  and  successfully 
to  place  St.  Ignatius  on  a  par  with  the  best  college  teams  of  the  Middle  West. 
Encouraged  by  the  good  record  of  the  football  team  and  the  splendid  show- 
ing of  the  Academy  team,  twice  champions  of  the  Catholic  High  School 
League,  the  maroon  and  gold  quintet  has  at  all  times  proven  its  skill  in  the 
great  indoor  sport.  Manager  Kehoe  had  arranged  a  fine  schedule;  so 
scarcely  had  the  memories  of  Thanksgiving  dwindled  away,  when  the  candi- 
dates were  practicing  hard  in  preparation  for  the  coming  conflicts.  To  aid 
in  the  selection  of  the  team,  a  practice  game  was  played  at  Hamilton  Park 
on  Dec.  5.  This  constituted  the  first  victory  of  the  season,  the  final  score 
being  22  to  11.    The  line-up  : 

St.   Ignatius  vs.   Hamilton   Park. 

Jacobsen     R.   F Manning 

Driscoll,   Larkin    L.    F Ingersoll 

McNultv    C C.  Midkiff 

Holton    R.    G Miller 

Amberg    L.  G Midkifif 

Baskets:  Jacobsen  (3),  Driscoll  (2),  Amberg  (2),  Larkin,  McNulty, 
Holton,  Manning  (3),  Ingersoll.  Free-throws:  Jacobsen,  McNulty,  Inger- 
soll   (3).     Referee:   Mustard.     Timekeeper:   J.   Molloy. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  Wheaton   College. 

The  week  following  this  initial  victory,  was  spent  in  hard  practice. 
Amberg  was  elected  captain  and  the  work  of  the  team  was  gradually  im- 
proving. On  the  night  of  the  twelfth,  the  squad  journeyed  to  Wheaton, 
prepared  to  add  another  victory  to  its  credit  list.  It  was  apparent  from  the 
very  start  of  the  game  which  team  would  have  the  long  end  of  the  score 
when  the  final  whistle  blew.  McNulty  was  in  fine  shape,  making  seven 
baskets,  while  Jacobsen  ran  a  close  second  with  five.  The  final  score  was 
37  to  12.  Lineup  : 
St.  Ignatius.  Wheaton. 

Jacobsen,  Larkin   R.  F. Ferris 

Zahringer,  Driscoll    L.  F Cork 

McNulty    C Evans 

Holton,   Minahan    R.   G Hoisinger 

Amberg    L.  G Fisher,  Brooks 
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Baskets:  McNulty  (7),  Jacobsen  (5),  Holton  (3),  Zahringer,  Aniberg, 
Cork  (2),  Evans,  Ferris.  Free-throws:  Jacobsen  {3),  Cork  (4j.  Referee: 
Thomas. 

St.   Ignatius  vs.   First  Regiment. 

The  next  victory  was  at  the  expense  of  the  First  Regiment  team.  The 
game  was  played  at  the  armory  on  Dec.  17.  Although  the  game  was  a 
trifle  slow,  due  to  the  slippery  floor,  the  score  was  close,  the  final  result  being 
32  to  24.  McXulty  again  caged  seven  baskets,  while  Grifiit,  of  the  opposing 
side  made  five.    Line-up  : 

St.  Ignatius.  First  Regiment. 

Jacobsen    R.  F Griffit 

Zahringer,    DriscoU     L.  F SchiUinger,   Niesen 

McNulty    C Reed,    SchiUinger 

Holton    R.  G Niesen,  Graham 

Amberg,  Larkin L.  G Wilson 

Baskets:  McNulty  (7),  Zahringer  (2),  Amberg  (2),  Jacobsen,  Holton; 
Griffit  (5),  Wilson  (3),  Niesen.  Free-throws:  Jacobsen  (6),  Griffit  (6). 
Referee :     Doty. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.   Chicago  Normal. 

On  Dec.  22,  the  team  swamped  Chicago  Normal,  running  up  68  points  to 
the  opponents'  23.  The  Normal  quintet  was  outclassed  from  the  very  start, 
the  score  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  being  30  to  8.  McNulty,  aided  by  his 
height,  made  baskets  at  will,  establishing  the  record  total  of  22.    The  line-up  : 

St.  Ignatius.  Chicago  Normal. 

Jacobsen,  Zahringer R.    F Boyd 

Larkin,  DriscoU L.  F O'Brien 

McNulty    C Bassett 

Holton,   IMinahan    R.  G.   . Schmidt 

Amberg,  Jacobsen L.  G Sommers 

Baskets:  McNulty  (22),  Jacobsen  (2),  Zahringer  (3),  Larkin  (2), 
Holton  (2),  DriscoU  (2),  Boyd  (6),  Bassett  (2),  Sommers  (2),  Schmidt. 
Free-throws:     Jacobsen  (2),  Bassett.     Referee:  Phee. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  Lewis  Institute. 

The  first  game  after  the  Christmas  Holidays  was  played  at  Lewis  Gj'm. 
on  Jan.  6.  Although  a  hard  game  was  expected,  the  team  felt  confident  of 
winning.  This  feeling  was  quickly  dispelled,  however,  when  the  first  half 
ended  with  the  score  11  to  6  in  Lewis'  favor.  The  second  half  was  just  as 
close  and  a  trifle  rough.  Finally  the  score  stood  22  to  22,  with  about  15 
seconds  to  play.  Just  as  the  whistle  blew,  Holton  threw  a  basket.  After 
five  minutes  of  heated  discussion,  the  referee  and  umpire  decided  that  it  was 
a  tie  game.  In  the  five  minutes  extra  time,  Lewis  scored  4  points  against  1 
for  our  team,  thus  winning  26  to  23.     The  line-up  : 

St.   Ignatius.  Lewis    Institute. 

Jacobsen     R.  F Church,  Tamond 

Zahringer     L.  F Painter 

AIcNulty    C Tranton 

Holton    R.  G Bryan 

Amberg    L.    G Schwartz 
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Baskets:  Jacobsen  (3),  McXulty  (3),  Zahringer,  Holton,  Amberg, 
Painter  (5),  Church  (3),  Tamond,  Tranton,  Schwartz.  Free-throws:  Jac- 
obsen   (5),    Painter    (4).     Referee:      ^lolloy.     Umpire:    Hill. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  St.  Paul  A.  A. 

The  Saturday  following  the  Lewis  game,  St.  Paul's  A.  A.  came  to  give 
us  battle  in  the  home  gym.  It  was  the  first  home  appearance  of  the  team 
and  a  good  crowd  was  present  to  view  the  struggle.  The  game  fully  satisfied 
their  expectations.  It  was  fast,  close  and  interesting.  ]\IcXulty  and  Larkin 
shared  the  honors  for  St.  Ignatius,  and  Murphy  for  the  visitors.  The  final 
score  was  35  to  10.     The  line-up  was  as  follows  : 

St.  Ignatius.  St.   Paul's  A.   A. 

Jacobsen,    Larkin    R.   F Potter 

Zahringer,    Driscoll    L.  F N.  Taaffe 

McNult}'    C Murphy 

Holton    R.  G McMahon 

Amberg,  ]\Iinahan  L.  G J.  Taaffe,  Tyson 

Baskets:  McNulty  (6),  Larkin  (5),  Zahringer  (3),  Jacobsen  (2),  Am- 
berg, Potter,  N.  Taaffe,  Murphy,  McMahon.  Free-throws :  Jacobsen,  Pot- 
ter,  Murphy.     Referee :      JNIyering. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  Lombard. 

On  Jan.  14,  the  team  minus  McNulty,  boarded  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  to  travel 
down  to  Galesburg.  We  hate  to  knock,  but  it  took  an  awfully  long  time 
to  reach  the  aforesaid  town  on  the  aforementioned  railroad.  We  finally 
arrived  there  at  1  :36,  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  seeing  the  town.  The  game 
started  at  eight  o'clock  and  proved  real  interesting  from  the  very  start.  St. 
Ignatius  led  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  with  the  score  standing  14  to  12. 
In  the  second  half  Lombard  came  back  strong  and  took  the  lead  early  in  the 
half,  not  however  without  a  hard  fight.  St.  Ignatius  started  a  rally  at  the 
close  of  the  game  but  the  whistle  blew  with  the  score  21  to  20  against  them. 
Holton  starred  with  four  baskets.     The  line-up  : 

St.  Ignatius.  Lombard. 

Jacobsen     R.  F Chain 

Zahringer,    Larkin    L.  F Mackin,  Boydston 

Amberg    C Rush 

Holton    R.    G Wright 

Minahan    L.    G Leonard 

Baskets:  Holton  (4),  Jacobsen  (2),  Amberg  (2),  Zahringer:  Chain 
(3),  Mackin  (2),  Rush  (3),  Wright  (2).  Free-throws:  Jacobsen  (2), 
Mackin.     Referees :     Campbell,  Knox. 

St.   Ignatius  vs.  Elmhurst. 

The  following  Saturday  the  team  went  via  the  Northwestern  to  Elm- 
hurst. Hoping  to  retrieve  in  some  degree  the  late  defeat,  they  started  out 
strong  and  scored  32  points  in  the  first  half  against  their  opponents'  16.  The 
second  half  was  closer  and  more  interesting,  but  Elmhurst  could  not  over- 
come the  big  lead  gained  in  the  first  half.  The  final  score  was  50  to  28. 
McNulty  scored  24  points,  while  Klein  of  Elmhurst  scored  10.  The  line-up : 
St.  Ignatius.  Elmhurst. 

Zahringer,  Larkin    R.    F Egli 

Driscoll    L.   F Klein 
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McXulty    C Canteen 

Holton,   Egan    R.   G Grabowski 

Amberg    L.  G Schaef er 

Baskets:  McXulty  (12),  Zahringer  (4),  Amberg  (4),  Driscoll  (2),  Hol- 
ton; Klein  (8),  Egli  (3),  Grabowski.  Free-throws:  Holton,  Klein  (4). 
Referee :     Huskinson. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  Wheaton. 

A  return  game  was  played  with  Wheaton  on  January  23  at  the  Chicago 
]\Iotorcycle  Club.  It  was  the  ninth  game  of  the  season  and  turned  out  to  be 
the  seventh  victory.  Holton  and  Jacobsen  shared  the  honors  with  4  baskets 
apiece,  while  Evans,  Wheaton's  center,  starred  with  6  ringers.  The  final 
score  read:  St.  Ignatius  30,  Wheaton  23.  It  was  the  third  victory  of  St. 
Ignatius  over  Wheaton  in  athletics  this  season.    The  line-up : 

St.  Ignatius.  Wheaton. 

Jacobsen,   Driscoll    R.   F H.  Cork 

Zahringer,   Larkin      L.  F W.   Cork 

Amberg    C Evans 

Holton    R.  G Twig 

]\Iinahan    L.  G Brooks 

Baskets:  Jacobsen  (4),  Holton  (4),  Zahringer  (2),  Larkin  (2),  Am- 
berg (2),  ]\Iinahan;  Evans  (6).  H.  Cork  (2),  W.  Cork,  Brooks.  Free- 
throws:     W.  Cork  (3).     Referee:     Molloy. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  St.  Viator. 

St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Viator  were  always  great  rivals  in  athletics.  It  was 
certain,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  a  tight  game  when  the  team  journeyed 
down  to  Kankakee  on  January  28.  What  was  expected,  occurred.  The  game 
was  the  fastest  and  most  interesting  played  this  season.  The  start  looked 
bad  for  the  Chicago  boj^s,  for  St.  Viator  soon  had  six  points  to  their  credit 
while  St.  Ignatius  had  none.  Later  the  score  read  7  to  3,  then  7  to  5,  then 
9  to  5,  and  so  on  until  the  whistle  ended  the  half  with  the  score  13  to  11 
in  St.  Viator's  favor.  The  second  half  started  off  with  a  bang  and  the  score 
soon  read :  St.  Ignatius  16,  St.  Viator  13.  Point  by  point  the  score  increased 
until  it  stood  18  to  17.  with  St.  Ignatius  leading.  A  basket  put  St.  Viator 
to  the  front  and  brought  loud  cheers  from  the  spectators.  One  minute  of 
play  remained,  when  Larkin  dropped  the  ball  in  the  basket,  making  the 
final  score  read :  St.  Ignatius  20,  St.  Viator  19.  Larkin  starred  for  St. 
Ignatius  and  Gartland  for  St.  Viator.  As  the  victors  entered  the  refectory 
loud  applause  greeted  them.  The  St.  Viator  students  were  clearly  real 
sportsmen.     The  line-up  : 

St.  Ignatius.  St.  Viator. 

Jacobsen,   Larkin    R.  F McGee 

Zahringer   L.  F Gartland 

McXulty    C Dondanville 

Holton    R.    G Lawler 

Amberg    L.   G Roach 

Baskets:  Larkin  (3),  McXulty  (3),  Jacobsen,  Holton,  Amberg;  Gart- 
land (3),  Dondanville  (2),  McGee,  Roach.  Free-throws:  Jacobsen.  Holton, 
Lawler  (5). 


THEIB^HUB 
Henry  C.Lytton  OSons 

N.  E.  Corner  State   ana  Jackson 

Important  News 

THIS  message  concerns  young  men,  and  college  men 
in  particular — it  is  important  because  it  bears  on 
clotnes.  Tnat  clothes  are  a  determining  factor  m  the 
lives  of  young  men  can  not  be  gainsaid,  and  (urtber- 
more,  for  new  clotbes  you  sboula   direct  your  attention 

to  THE  HUB— HENRY  C.   LYTTON  &  SONS 

IT  snould  be  known  tnat  ^ve  are  pre 
pared  w^ith   a   display  of   Spring 
and  Summer  Clothes,  wbicn,  for 
variety,  style,  richness   of  fab- 
rics and  exclusiveness  can  not 
be  dupbcated  in  any  one  store 
in  the  United  States.       Our  reputa- 
tion   as    authorities    on    dress    nas 
lon^  been  establisned — our  present 
accomplisnments     emphasize    this 
fact. 

You  are  invited  to  come  in  and 
"look  'em  over  ' — try  them  on — 
you  11  appreciate  then  how  smart 
they  are  and  how  splendidly  they  fit 

$15  to  $35 
"COLLEGE  FLOOR' 

THE  THIRD 


Sporting     Goods 

A  successful  dept. 
that  commands 
your  attention. 
Standard  merchan- 
dise at  pleasing 
prices. — 5th    Floor 
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St.  Ignatius  vs.  Notre  Dame. 

The  last  January  appearance  of  the  team  was  at  Notre  Dame  on  the 
night  of  the  thirtieth.  Ahhough  handicapped  by  the  difference  in  weight 
and  the  dirt  floor,  St.  Ignatius  made  a  good  showing.  The  game  started 
about  8:30.  Notre  Dame  scored  six  points  early  in  the  game  and  it  seemed 
as  though  our  team  was  to  receive;,  a  severe  beating.  But  you  never  can  tell. 
St.  Ignatius  fought  hard  and  got  two  points,  Notre  Dame  came  back  with 
four  and  St.  Ignatius  soon  did  the  same  thing.  The  score  at  the  end  of 
the  first  half,  however,  read  :  Notre  Dame  20,  St.  Ignatius  12.  During  the 
second  half  the  team  fought  hard  to  catch  up,  but  Kenny  widened  the  gap 
between  the  two  teams  by  making  three  long  baskets  in  succession.  More 
points  followed  and  the  final  score  was  41  to  18,  in  Notre  Dame's  favor. 
Kenny  starred  with  7  baskets  to  his  credit,  while  Fitzgerald  made  5.  The 
line-up : 

St.  Ignatius.  Notre  Dame. 

Larkin.  Jacobsen R.   F Kenny 

Zahringer    L.  F Fitzgerald,  Cassidy 

McNulty    C Mills,  Ward 

Holton    R.    G Daley 

Amberg,   Minahan    L.  G Finnegan 

Baskets:  Larkin  (3),  McNulty  (2),  Jacobsen  (2),  Zahringer,  Holton; 
Kenny  (7),  Fitzgerald  (5),  Mills  (5),  Daley,  Ward.  Free-throws:  Fitz- 
gerald (3).     Referee:     Miller. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  Lewis. 

After  a  good  week's  rest  the  team  was  ready  to  do  the  come-back  act 
against  Lewis.  Accordingly,  on  February  10  they  proceeded  to  give  the  blue 
and  white  quintet  an  awful  trouncing  at  the  Chicago  Motorcycle  Club.  They 
absolutely  outclassed  their  opponents  from  start  to  finish  and  ran  up  69 
points  againset  21  for  Lewis.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half  the  score  was  24 
to  8.  But  this  was  not  big  enough,  so  in  the  second  half  they  kept  the  ball 
moving  so  fast  that  the  Lewis  pla3'ers  did  not  know  where  it  was.  In  fact, 
they  didn't  like  to  see  where  it  was,  for  most  of  the  time  it  was  in  the 
basket:  45  points  being  scored  in  the  second  half  against  13  for  Lewis. 
McNulty  led,  as  usual,  with  12  baskets,  Amberg  got  6  and  Larkin  5.  The 
line-up : 
St.   Ignatius.  Lewis. 

Jacobsen,    Larkin    R.   F Bryan,   Church 

Zahringer,    DriscoU    L.  F Painter 

McNulty  C Norme 

Holton    R.  G Nichols,  Sherniger 

Amberg    L.  G Schwartz 

Baskets:  McNulty  (12),  Amberg  (6),  Larkin  (5),  Zahringer  (3),  Hol- 
ton (3),  Jacobsen  (2),  Driscoll  (2):  Norme  (3\  Church  (3).  Bryan  (2), 
Nichols  (2).     Free-throws:     Jacobsen  (2),  Holton,  Church.     Referee:    Doty. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  Lombard. 

Having  regained  their  lost  laurels  in  the  game  with  Lewis,  the  team 
was  anxious  to  repeat  this  good  performance  against  Lombard.  The  game 
was  played  at  St.  Francis  Hall  on  February  19.  The  results  fully  justified 
the  expectations,  for  the  final  score  read  52  to  23.  McNulty  starred  with 
the  baskets. 
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St.  Ignatius  vs.  St.  Bede's. 

On  March  4th,  the  team  journeyed  down  to  Peru  to  measure  their 
strength  with  the  Benedictine  students.  The  game  was  a  decisive  victory 
for  St.  Ignatius,  the  final  score  heing  50  to  20  in  their  favor. 

But  one  game  remains  to  be  played,  in  a  sense  the  hardest  of  the  sea- 
son, the  game  against  Champion  .College  at  Prairie  du  Chien  on  March  11. 

BASEBALL. 

The  following  schedule  has  been  arranged  for  the  college  team  by 
Manager  Hayes  : 

April    9 — Northwestern  University. 

April  17 — Northwestern    College    (Napierville). 

April  24 — Wheaton  College. 

April  29 — Cathedral   College. 

May      5 — St.  Joseph's  College   (at  Chicago). 

May    13— St.  John's  (at  Delafield). 

May    15 — St.  Viator's   (at  Bourbonnais). 

May    20 — St.  Joseph's   (at  Rennsellaer). 

May    20 — St.  Joseph's   (at  Rensselaer). 

May   25 — St.  Viator's   (at  Chicago). 

May    27 — College  of   Precious  Blood   (at  Techny). 

June     4 — University  of  Detroit   (at  Chicago). 

Challenges  have  been  sent  to  Chicago  University  and  Notre  Dame,  but 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  decided  upon. 

EDWARD  J.  AMBERG.  '15. 


"BE  OF  GOOD  CHEER" 

W.  J.  Byrnes,  A.B.  '18 

Be  of  good  cheer  and  chase 
Thy  burdening  cares  away. 
These  frowns  drive  from  thy  face, 
In  place  let  smiles  play. 
Let  laughter  pleasing  grace 
Thy  lips  like  a  fairy  fay. 
Be  of  good  cheer  and  chase 
Thy  burdening  cares  away. 

Why  worry  so,  Life's  race 
Has  scarce  begun.  So  pray 
Be  happy,  take  thy  place 
Before  the  festal  board  so  gay. 
Be  of  good  cheer  and  chase 
Thy  burdening  cares  away. 
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Joseph  W«  Byrnes,  A3.  'I'5 


(The  glare  of  the  steel  mills  at  South  Chicago,  reflected  in  the  sky  at  night, powerfully  reminds 
the  beholder  of  the  Biblical  "piUar  of  fire"  which  drew  the  Israelites  to  the  Promised  Land.) 


"A  pillar  of  fire  by  darkness,  by  day  a  pillar  of  cloud — " 
Lo!  these  are  the  Chosen  People,  these  foreigners  dulled  and  bowed, 
These  are  the  fresh  infusion,  these  are  the  future  race, 
Who  broke  their  bonds  to  follow  the  sign  that  flamed  in  a  world- 
far  place. 

How  could  they  know  that  the  beacon  which  nightly  illumed  the  sky, 
But  led  to  a  deeper  bondage,  w^here  the  People  should  droop  and  die. 
That  the  city  should  suck  in  their  myriads,  and  never  we  hear  their 

groan. 
Who  promised  the  bread  that  freemen  eat  and  gave  them  instead 

a  stone. 

Magyar  and  Slav  and  Croat,  the  venturous  millions  come 

Afar  to  the  land  of  Promise,  and  we  welcome  them  —  to  a  slum! 

Children  with  bodies  of  Titans,  peasants  bred  of  the  soil  — 

W^ho  is  to  blame  for  their  huddling  here  to  sicken,  decay,  and  spoil.^ 

Cramped  in  a  choking  city,  who  should  be  tilling  the  land. 

See  to  what  toil  they  are  driven,  ere  yet  they  can  understand, — 

To  risk  their  lives  in  the  foundries,  unknowing  where  Death  may 

dwell. 
To  sweat  their  souls  in  the  searing  heat  by  the  side  of  an  open  hell! 

Little  they  know  of  pleasure  save  that  in  the  serpent's  trail, 
W^hile  yearly  they  grow  more  sodden,  and  yearly  they  grow  more 

pale; 
The  hounds  of  sickness  and  famine  close  harry  them  to  their  grave — 
If  we  found  them  fit  to  share  in  our  toil,  shall  we  find  them  unfit  to 

save.^ 

O  statesmen,    if  love  of  country  aught  influence  o'er  you  wields. 
Show  to  these  alien  dreamers  the  splendor  of  our  fields. 
Lead  them  among  the  harvests,  that  they  may  no  more  require 
"a  pillar  of  cloud  by  daylight,  by  night  a  pillar  of  fire!" 


f  raacliise 

Laml^ert  K.  Hayes,  AM.  15 
I. 

SPRING  came  and  with  it  the  election.  The  so-called  honor- 
able who  had  sat  in  the  governor's  chair  these  past  four 
years  read  the  signs  of  the  time  and  put  up  a  lacklustre  fight. 
Even  Ranee  Laydon,  whose  proxy  he  was,  foresaw  the  in- 
evitable coming  and  bowed  his  head.  It  was  a  landslide  from  the 
governorship  down  to  the  meanest  county  office;  a  landslide  that 
swept  the  sage-brush  state,  tired  of  Republican  misrule,  back  into 
the  Democratic  column  where  it  belonged. 

Jacob  Trude,  Jr.,  viewed  the  change  with  little  or  no  concern. 
His  bill  had  passed  the  legislature  and  needed  only  the  governor's 
signature.  Give  him  but  that  and  the  new  administration  could 
oppose  private  ownership  of  all  the  other  irrigation  plants  they 
wanted.  Give  him  but  that  and  in  a  few  years  he'd  make  nearly 
a  million  acres  of  desert  bloom  like  a  garden.  He  doubted  not  that 
the  bill  would  receive  Governor  Harris'  signature  before  his  term 
expired.  Bill  Rodgers  had  put  his  mind  to  rest  on  that  score,  and 
who  was  closer  to  the  boss  and  the  governor  than  Bill? 

The  evening  after  the  election  he  sat  in  his  library  with  Mr. 
Marshall,  his  counsellor  and  advisor,  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  his  pretentious  plans.  There  were  many  details  that  needed  im- 
mediate attention  for  the  work  was  to  be  pushed  with  all  possible 
speed.  So  absorbed  were  they  with  the  matter  in  hand,  that  they 
heard  not  the  vigorous  ring  of  the  door-bell  nor  the  noisy  alterca- 
tion in  the  hall  below.  Presently  old  James  the  butler  thrust  his 
head  through  the  half-open  door  and  whispered. 

"A  gentleman  below  insists  on  seeing  3'ou,  sir.  I  told  him  you 
were  busy  but  it  was  no  use.'' 

"A  gentleman  to  see  me?     Who  is  it?" 

"His  name's  Mr.  Laydon,  sir.  He  says  he  has  business  of 
very  great  importance  and  must  see  you  tonight." 

"Mr.  Laydon  ! — a  matter  of  importance !    Send  him  up,  James." 

Almost  immediately,  Laydon,  a  large  heavy-set  man  of  about 
fifty  years,  with  a  fat  red  face,  gimlet  eyes  and  a  shock  of  un- 
kempt iron-gray  hair,  swept  through  the  door.  There  was  an  air 
of  unrefinement  about  him  despite  the  dapper  gray  suit  and  high- 
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cut  vest  that  hugged  his  capacious  waist-Hne  so  tight  it  seemed  on 
the  point  of  bursting.    He  thrust  out  a  pudgy  hand  as  he  entered. 

"Good  eve'ng,  Trude." 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Laydon,  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  I 
assure  you." 

He  seized  the  extended  hand  and  led  his  visitor  across  the 
room. 

"Mr.  Laydon,  I  want  you  to  meet  my  attorney,  Mr.  Marshall." 

After  they  had  exchanged  greetings,  Laydon  sank  into  the  great 
arm-chair  before  the  gas  log,  took  the  proffered  cigar,  lit  it  and 
puffed  vigorously.    Trude  drew  his  chair  up  beside  him  and  began. 

"This  is  the  first  chance  I've  had  to  sympathize  with  you  on 
the  recent  defeat.  It's  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  one  so  close 
to  Governor  Harris — " 

"Cut  out  the  sympathy,  Trude,  it  aint  so  much  concern  to  me 
as  it  may  be  to  you.  I'm  well  enough  feathered.  I  came  to  talk 
business,  not  get  sympathy,  and  the  sooner  we  get  down  to  it  the 
better." 

"Very  well,  proceed." 

Laydon  glanced  over  his  shoulder  and  nodded  towards  Mar- 
shall who  still  sat  at  the  table  waiting. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you  alone,"  he  said. 

Trude  stepped  over,  whispered  a  few  words  to  Marshall  and 
the  latter  retired  closing  the  door  behind  him.  When  he  was  seated 
again,  Laydon  started. 

"I  suppose  you've  often  wondered  why  that  irrigation  bill  of 
yours  didn't  meet  more  opposition  in  the  legislature." 

"No,"  said  Trude,  "it's  been  no  matter  of  great  wonder  to 
me.  I  expected  the  Republican  support  because  I  knew  they  were 
opposed  to  the  Democratic  idea  of  state  ownership  of  such  things." 

"Oh,  ho !"  laughed  Laydon.  "So  you  thought  the  Republican 
members  of  that  legislature  voted  you  a  privilege  worth  a  couple 
of  million  dollars  just  because  they  think  state  ownership  would 
send  this  here  state  to  the  dogs,  did  you?  Well  I  tell  you  you're 
wrong,  dead  wrong.  That  bill'd  have  been  snowed  under  so  blamed 
deep  you'd  have  needed  a  snow  plow  to  get  it  out,  if  I  hadn't  told 
'em  it  had  to  go  through." 

"Well,  Mr.  Laydon,  I'm  sure  I  thank — " 

"Wait  till  I  get  through  talkin',"  said  Laydon  impatiently. 
"You  thought  because  Bill  Rodgers,  our  floor  leader  was  engineer- 
ing your  end  of  it,  that  that's  all  the  farther  you  had  to  go,  huh? 
Well  Bill  Rodgers  couldn't  throw  his  own  vote  unless  I  told  him. 
And  after  that  bill  passed  and  he  told  you  to  go  ahead  and  buy 
the  machinery,  that  the  governor  was  all  fixed,  he  did  that  on  my 
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orders.  The  governor  is  all  fixed,  but  he's  fixed  the  way  I  want 
him.     That  bill  won't  get  his  signature  till  you  come  to  terms." 

Trude  felt  weak  and  dizzy.  A  cold  perspiration  came  out  in 
beads  on  his  forehead  and  trickled  down  his  cheeks.  Still  he  strove 
to  appear  outwardly  collected  and  managed  to  say  with  some  com- 
posure: 

"I  see  I'm  under  greater  obligations  to  you  than  I  knew.  I 
shall  certainly  agree  to  whatever  terms  are  fair." 

"You'll  agree  to  whatever  terms  I  make." 

"I'll  agree  to  the  terms  you  make,  if  they're  fair." 

"You'll  agree  to  my  terms,  fair  or  not." 

"Name  them  and  we'll  discuss  that  after." 

Laydon  leaned  across  the  table  and  pointed  threateningly 
towards  him. 

"Absolute  surrender  of  the  Trude  Irrigation  Co.,  its  privilege 
and  all  of  its  property  for  a  consideration  of  $500,000." 

Trude  sprang  from  the  chair  and  stood  threateningly  over  him, 
his  clenched  fists  raised  high  above  his  head. 

"If  you  came  here  to  bulldoze  me,  you  came  to  the  wrong 
place.     I  wouldn't  backwater  for  you  if- — " 

"Sit  down  and  keep  cool,  Trude ;  you  may  do  something  rash. 
You  can  sell  or  not,  but  if  you  refuse — " 

"If  I  refuse,  what?" 

"If  you  refuse  that  bill's  vetoed  and  nothing  this  side  of  eternity 
could  pass  it  through  the  Democratic  legislature.  If  you  refuse, 
you're  dead  broke  with  a  bunch  of  machinery  and  no  good  prop- 
erty on  your  hands." 

Trude  dropped  limply  in  the  chair  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

"Come  on,"  said  Laydon,  "what  do  you  say?" 

"I  say  no!" 

"All  right  if  you  want  to  cut  off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face 
go  ahead."  He  rose  and  strode  to  the  door.  "They're  the  only 
terms,  Trude;  think  it  over.  You've  got  until  midnight  Inaugura- 
tion Day.  If  you  ain't  come  across  by  then,  that  bill's  vetoed.  Do 
you  hear?     That  bill's  vetoed." 

The  door  closed  behind  him  and  he  was  gone. 

II. 

Inauguration  Day  came  to  a  glorious  close  with  a  firework  dis- 
play in  Capitol  Square.  Already  the  tired  thousands  were  dispersed. 
The  last  street  car  with  its  load  of  stragglers  had  crept  slowly  up 
the  avenue  that  still  flaunted  its  maze  of  flags  and  bunting.  One 
by  one  the  brilliant  illuminations  went  out  till  only  the  flickering 
arcs  at  the  street  crossings  were  left.     And  the  deep  quiet  of  night 
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settled  down,  a  quiet  unbroken  save  by  the  foot-steps  of  the  sohtary 
policeman  that  travelled  Main  Street. 

Up  in  his  executive  office  Governor  Harris  waited  impa- 
tiently for  word  from  Ranee  Laydon.  Through  the  window  he 
could  see  the  moon-faced  dial  of  the  depot  clock,  its  hands  slowly 
creeping  around  towards  midnight.  Even  as  he  looked  he  heard 
the  half-hour  strike.  Eleven-thirty !  Thirty  minutes  more  and 
twelve  booms  of  the  old  clock  would  count  him  out  of  power.  Up 
and  down  the  floor  he  paced  feverishly.  Once  he  paused,  picked 
up  the  phone,  hesitated  a  moment,  set  it  down  and  dropped  into 
a  chair!  No!  Ranee  had  told  him  not  to  call.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  wait.  "Wait  till  five  minutes  to  twelve  and  if  you 
haven't  heard  from  me  by  then  veto  the  bill."  Those  were  the 
orders.     There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  bide  his  time. 

Meanwhile  in  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Elerding  Hotel.  Trude 
and  his  attorney  had  dickered  with  Laydon  and  Manning,  his  tool, 
for  three  hours.  Over  the  table  they  wrangled  and  fought  and 
cursed,  but  Laydon  refused  to  yield.  "A  half  million  or  nothing — 
There  it  is  for  you.  A  half  million,  but  not  a  cent  more."  From 
sheer  exhaustion  the  four  lapsed  into  silence.  Marshall  glanced 
again  over  the  papers.  Manning  strode  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  on  the  now  deserted  street. 

Boom !     The  noise  brought  them  all  to  life. 

"Eleven-thirty,"  said  Manning.  "If  you're  going  to  act,  it'll 
have  to  be  fast." 

"Five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,"  dickered  Trude. 

"No,  you've  got  my  offer.  Not  a  cent  more.  I'm  treating  you 
on  the  square,  I  could  force  you  to  sell  for  half  the  price." 

"Treating  me  square,  you  dog.  do  you  call  this  treating  me 
square?" 

"Cut  it  out,  it's  too  late  for  wrangling  now.  If  the  governor 
don't  hear  from  me  by  five  minutes  to  twelve  he's  to  veto  the  bill, 
do  you  hear? — To  veto  the  bill,  and  then  nothing  can  save  you. 
For  the  last  time  will  you  take  a  half  million  or  not?" 

Trude  looked  across  the  table  at  Marshall  who  nodded  his 
assent.  He  seized  the  pen,  scratched  his  signature  and  in  a  moment 
the  deal  was  closed.  The  Trude  Irrigation  Co.  had  changed  hands. 
Laydon  smiled  with  satisfaction.  "Well,  Trude.  I  thought  you 
wouldn't  be  so  foolish  as  to  break  yourself  to  spite  me.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  good  sense."  He  picked  up  the  phone  and 
took  the  receiver  from  the  hook. 

"Put  that  phone  down." 

Laydon  started,  turned  in  surprise  and  looked  into  the  muzzle 
of  Trude's  revolver.  Over  in  the  corner  Marshall  had  backed 
Manning  against  the  wall  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 
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"Put  that  phone  down  and  throw  your  hands  up,  or  I'll  blow 
your  brains  out." 

Laydon  obeyed  mechanically. 

"Not  a  word  from  either  one  of  you,"  said  Trude  coolly,  "or 
you'll  go  to  kingdom  come." 

Laydon's  face  went  white  and  his  great  body  trembled  like 
one  with  the  ague,  as  he  sank  limply  in  the  chair,  his  quivering  hands 
high  above  his  head.  For  a  full  minute  he  was  speechless.  Then 
he  broke  forth  in  a  forced  laugh : 

"Clever  move,  quite  clever.  But  be  a  good  fellow,  Trude,  and 
you  and  I'll  go  fifty-fifty  on  this  deal." 

Trude  shook  his  head  decisively.  Silence  again,  a  deep  oppres- 
sive silence.     Then: 

"Come  on,  Trude — for  God's  sake,  don't  ruin  me,"  he  whim- 
pered. "I'll  sell  out  at  your  price  and  make  everything  right,  but 
don't  break  me  now." 

"No,  Laydon,  I'm  set,  and  nothing  can  change  me.  You  said 
you'd  break  me.  Well,  dash  you,  at  twelve  o'clock  you'll  be  so  flat 
you  won't — " 

"I  didn't  mean  it,  Trude,  on  the  level  I  didn't.  I'm  an  old 
man,  Trude,  have  mercy  on  me— I'm — I'm — ." 

He  gasped  for  breath,  speech  failed  him  and  his  face  twitched 
convulsively.  He  saw  only  financial  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face, 
and  all  the  misearned  savings  of  the  past  four  years  swept  away. 
Each  second  brought  him  nearer  his  doom.  One  minute, — two  min- 
utes,— five  minutes, — ten  minutes  passed.  Ten  minutes  of  silence 
as  tense  as  the  silence  of  a  tomb.  Then  slow  and  solemn  as  the 
reading  of  a  death  warrant,  each  stroke  reverberating  until  caught 
up  by  the  next,  the  moon-faced  clock  in  the  depot  tower  tolled 
midnight. 

Boom  !  Boom  !  Boom  ! — Boom !  Boom !  Boom ! 

Trude  lowered  his  gun  and  Laydon's  hands  dropped  heavily 
in  his  lap. 

Boom  !  Boom  !  Boom  ! — Boom  !  Boom  !  Boom  ! 

And  the  moon-faced  clock  in  the  depot  tower  sank  into  silence. 


GENIUS 

W.  J.  Byrnes,   A.B.  '18 

But  what  is  Genius  till  the  Man 
Extend  himself  and  bold  expose 
His  brilliant  gems  to  public  foes 

And  consummate  his  every  plan? 


Carotas  N.  Linchka.  A.le  1^ 


Navigans  mundi  mare  tarn  dolosum 
Et  vadum  et  fessus  fugito  procellam, 
Qui  petit  portum  et  capit,  ille  felix 
Bisque  beatus. 

Hie  furit  fluctus,  placidum  est  mare  illic; 
Fulmina  hie  fulgent,  tenebrae  tenent  me: 
Ast  serenum  est  eaelum  ibi,  nee  morantur 
Murmura  mundi. 

Bis  beatus  qui  proeul  a  perielis 
Huius  est  vitae,  Dominoque  solo 
Vivit:— is  laetus  moritur,  patentque 
Ostia  eaeli. 


Ihi)  >So<luiUy  as  a  ^o^Mnl  lu)roe 

Joseph  W.  Byrnes,  AM.  "15 

This    paper   was    awarded  first  place    in    the    Intercollegiate    English 
Contest,  in  which  ten  Jesuit  Colleges  of  the  Missouri  Province  participated. 

IT  WAS  a  pleasant  Sunday  morning  in  the  poorer  Italian  district. 
The  warm  breezes  whispered  a  potent  invitation  to  play  mar- 
bles in  the  street,  to  pursue  the  distant  music  of  a  street-organ, 
to  indulge  in  a  ball  game  in  the  tiny  public  square- — an  invitation 
to  almost  anything,  in  fact,  except  to  don  Sunday  garments  and 
attend  Mass.  Yet,  as  the  great  bell  of  Guardian  Angels'  Church 
tolled  the  hour  of  nine,  from  a  hundred  tenements  streamed  num- 
berless small  forms,  unwontedly  shining  of  face  and  neat  of  clothes, 
wending  their  way  towards  the  outflung  portals  of  the  church. 
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Small  as  they  were  (and  some  were  unbelieveably  tiny),  their 
chattering  voices  hushed  respectfully  as  they  passed  in  decorous 
ranks  into  the  presence  of  the  Great  Sacrifice.  The  Mass  once  over, 
they  trooped  to  the  basement  of  the  Church.  Here  they  were  di- 
vided into  classes,  each  under  the  control  of  a  young  man  or  woman, 
to  learn,  while  yet  their  minds  were  unspoiled  and  their  hearts  un- 
hardened,  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Him  Who  is  the 
Way  and  the  Life. 

It  was  a  noble  work  that  was  being  done  in  that  unassuming 
little  church,  a  work  militant  as  well  as  pious.  Not  far  away  were 
several  Protestant  missions — one  of  them  no  other  than  the  for- 
midable Hull  House — strongly  endowed,  enormously  advertised, 
with  the  backing,  sentimental  and  financial,  of  all  the  city's  Protes- 
tants and  many  of  its  unthinking  Catholics.  These  enterprises  of- 
fered numerous  and  alluring  material  advantages ;  they  held  out 
lecture  courses,  gymnasia,  trade  schools,  free  food  and  entertain- 
ment; and  they  were  striving  by  these  means  to  alienate  from 
Mother  Church  that  race  which  has  been  steadfast  in  its  devotion 
to  the  faith  for  two  thousand  years.  And  though  they  failed,  yet 
they  succeeded.  If  they  did  not  make  good  Protestants  of  their 
pupils,  they  at  least  made  of  them  bad  Catholics  and  semi-pagan 
indifferentists. 

For  several  years  they  had  held  the  field,  almost  unopposed. 
Young  Italians,  lured  by  the  opportunities  for  education  and 
amusement,  were  being  weaned  steadily  away  from  their  faith, 
and  there  existed  no  combating  influence — until  the  advent  of  the 
Italian  missions.  But  now  the  catechism  classes  that  we  left  learning 
the  rudiments  of  their  faith,  are  already  dispersing;  let  us  learn 
from  their  leaders  the  motives  which  set  in  action  this,  as  yet, 
nascent  social  force. 

Who  are  these  young  men  who  give  so  freely  of  their  time? 
They  will  receive  no  salary  as  "Social  Workers."  What  induce- 
ment draws  them  from  comfortable  homes  to  mingle  with  poverty, 
squalidness,  and  ignorance? 

The  answer  is  simple  and  all  embracing.  They  are  sodalists, 
members  of  the  Sodality  of  Our  Lady,  soldiers  of  a  chosen  band 
who  have  pledged  themselves  to  serve  their  Queen  to  their  utmost 
ability.  Here  was  a  task  by  which  they  could  greatly  serve  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  They  accepted  it,  without  display  or  heroics.  Al- 
ready, besides  organizing  catechism  classes,  they  have  secured  a 
building,  where  is  now  established  the  beginnings  of  a  great  social 
center. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  work  of  sodalities  all  over  the 
world.     This  little  Italian  mission  is  but  a  type  and  symbol  of  the 
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religious  fervor  and  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which 
everywhere  characterizes  the  sodalities  of  Our  Lady.  It  is  the  up- 
leaping  of  that  flame  of  singular  devotion  which  three  hundred 
years  ago  moved  a  Jesuit  scholastic  to  the  institution  of  the  sodal- 
ity, that  flame  which  has  spread  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  until  the 
number  of  sodalities  exceeds  twenty  thousand,  with  an  estimated 
membership  of  a  million  souls. 

From  its  very  inception  the  sodality  has  been  founded  upon  per- 
sonal piety  and  the  good  works  to  which  such  piety  naturally  leads. 
In  1563,  John  Leunis,  a  Belgian  scholastic  teaching  at  the  Roman 
College  of  the  Jesuit  Order  in  Rome,  began  to  induce  his  pupils  to 
the  practice  of  an  exceptional  devotion.  After  class  hours  he  would 
gather  them  to  recite  prayers  and  sing  hymns.  Besides  religious 
exercises,  they  performed  literary  work  for  the  increase  of  piety 
and  various  corporal  works  of  mercy.  The  special  object  of  their 
devotion  was  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

The  students  were  ripe  for  such  an  endeavor.  The  gatherings 
began  to  embrace  other  classes.  By  1564  their  number  exceeded 
seventy  and  it  was  necessary  to  separate  them  into  a  senior  and 
junior  division,  the  latter  becoming,  upon  the  sodality's  canonical 
erection  in  1584,  the  Primn  Primaria,  the  parent  of  all  other  so- 
dalities and  the  possessor  of  an  unequaled  treasure  of  indulgences 
in  which  every  sodality  may  partake  by  aggregation. 

Thus  admirably  equipped  by  the  primary  purpose  of  its  creation 
and  by  the  fitness  of  its  organization,  the  Sodality  of  Our  Lady 
stands  forth  today  as  the  body  most  fitted  to  take  up  the  great  work 
of  social  service  which  was  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  Church's 
activities  in  the  Middle  Ages.  When  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Church  was  forced  by  the  attacks  of  Protestantism  to  devote  her 
efforts  largely  to  controversy  and  the  checking  of  heresy,  she  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  in  great  part  the  enormous  social  services 
she  had  long  performed.  For  three  centuries  this  work  has  been 
dwindling,  as  a  perusal  of  Cardinal  Casquet's  work  on  the  manifold 
activities  of  the  Medieval  Church  will  show.  The  time  has  come 
for  this  great,  though  subsidiary  function  of  the  Church  to  be  re- 
newed in  most,  if  not  all,  its  pristine  effectiveness.  Catholic  lay- 
men are  beginning  to  disabuse  themselves  of  the  Protestant  notion 
that  religious  work  is  an  affair  that  should  be  left  to  professed  re- 
ligious ;  that  it  is  sufficient  for  laymen  to  believe,  that  they  are  not 
required  to  perform  good  works  to  obtain  their  salvation.  The 
appalling  social  conditions  and  tremendous  economic  contrasts  of 
modern  civilization  have  roused  them  to  renewed  social  service.  In 
this  work  the  sodalities  are  playing,  and  will  play,  an  increasingly 
potent  part. 
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The  sodality  has  ever  been  recognized  as  a  wonderful  promoter 
of  personal  piety.  The  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  never 
ceased  to  be  exercised  in  behalf  of  her  clients,  so  much  so  that  it 
is  usually  a  full  description  of  a  lad's  moral  character  to  say  of 
him,  "He  is  a  sodality  boy."  The  requisites  for  admission,  the  strict 
rules  for  the  members,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  sodality,  inherited 
from  three  centuries  of  devoted  sodalists,  help  to  bring  this  about. 

But  when  genuine  fervor  is  once  aroused,  it  does  not  confine 
itself  merely  to  acts  of  direct  devotion.  As  Father  Opitz  remarks, 
a  sodality  which  would  be  content  merely  to  recite  prayers  and  sing 
hymns  is  not  really  a  sodality  at  all.  For  the  spirit  of  the  sodality 
is  service,  service  to  our  Blessed  Mother,  to  one  another,  to  the 
poor,  the  helpless  and  the  ignorant  of  the  world.  Its  members  com- 
prise a  true  lay  apostolate.  Conscious  that  faith  without  good 
works  is  dead,  they  strive  everywhere  and  by  all  possible  means  to 
help  their  fellow  men,  spiritually,  first  and  foremost,  as  is  right,  but 
also  in  material  ways.  They  are  sublimely  selfish;  they  seek  their 
own  sanctification  by  bringing  the  sinful,  the  lax,  the  spiritually 
laggard  to  the  feet  of  Mary. 

In  this  present  age  there  is  an  unexampled  field  for  the  work 
of  the  sodalities.  The  vast  number  of  economically  oppressed  poor 
alone  furnishes  a  golden  opportunity  which  the  sodalities  must  not 
overlook.  The  Catholic  young  man  in  quest  of  social  service  will 
find  in  the  condition  of  the  poverty-stricken  myriads  of  our  great 
cities  a  field  of  endless  promise  which,  if  left  untilled,  in  a  few 
years  will  become  equally  as  great  a  menace.  Other  agencies  are  at 
work,  each  with  their  own  solution  of  the  problem.  Socialism  is 
one  solution;  the  spell  of  its  magic  panacea  for  social  evils  is  se- 
curing an  increasing  hold  upon  the  masses.  The  various  Protestant 
social  centers  form  another  solution  to  this  problem.  The  forces 
of  public  school  education  with  their  atheizing  influences  are  yet 
another. 

Each  of  these  agencies  are  actively  converting  their  pupils  to 
their  peculiar  form  of  propaganda.  How  long  must  the  Blessed 
Virgin  wait  until  her  soldiers  here  on  earth  come  vigorously  for- 
ward with  the  true  solution?  Some  work  is  being  done  already,  it 
is  true ;  but  the  vineyard  is  broad  and  the  workers  are  so  few ! 
Sodalists  here  in  America  must  arouse  themselves,  must  shake  off 
this  lethargy  of  human  respect,  and  attack  the  monster  Error  like 
true  knights  of  Mary.  Then  shall  we  see  these  splendid  millions  of 
potential  Catholics  interested,  organized,  educated  and  converted 
to  the  true  Faith. 

Besides  work  among  the  most  oppressed,  the  "submerged  tenth," 
numerous  other  fields  offer  themselves  for  sodalist  endeavor.     The 
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splendid  example  of  the  sodality  at  Barcelona  shows  the  myriad 
directions  in  which  a  really  practical  piety  can  spend  itself.  On  al- 
most similar  lines,  American  sodalists  can  organize  workingmen's 
clubs,  classes  for  catechism ;  classes  for  secular  instruction ;  for  edu- 
cation, physical  and  mental ;  organizations  for  the  visiting  of  prisons, 
hospitals  and  orphanages ;  for  feeding  and  clothing  the  poor ;  for 
establishing  mutual  banks  and  Catholic  libraries,  for  combating  evil 
plays,  books  and  papers,  as  well  as  the  more  aggressive  work  of 
fostering  good  literature  and  drama — all  these  besides  the  manifold 
devotional  works  of  the  active  members. 

The  work  of  such  institutions  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Salvation 
Army  (primitive  as  are  its  aims  and  its  methods)  and  the  Chicago 
Hull  House,  are  achievements  which  should  fill  the  zealous  sodalist 
with  an  ardently  emulative  spirit.  Especially  is  this  so  when  we 
consider  that  over  150,000  Catholics  are  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  daily  living  under  the  rules  of  an  organization  which  insults 
their  belief  and  refuses  them  office.  The  wonderful  material  ad- 
vantages and  organization  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  can  be  almost  dupli- 
cated if  Catholics,  and  especially  sodalists,  will  but  strive  with 
energy  and  earnestness.  True,  no  sodality  center  would  be  guilty 
of  putting  religion  second  to  material  profit.  The  Faith  must  come 
first;  lecture  courses  and  gymnasia,  all  the  aids  to  better  material 
existence  must  be  subservient  to  the  spirit  which  animated  their  in- 
ception and  sustained  their  creators  in  persevering  labor. 

The  true  sodalist  is  one  who  never  forgets  or  lets  die  the  spirit 
in  which  he  first  uttered  the  promises  of  the  sodality.  As  he  grows 
up  and  leaves  college  he  carries  with  him  into  the  world  the  ideals 
of  virtue  and  purity,  the  zeal  for  the  honor  of  Our  Lady  which  was 
his  distinguishing  mark  while  at  college.  If  he  becomes  a  doctor, 
he  devotes  some  portion  of  his  time  and  medical  skill  to  unre- 
warded service  for  the  betterment  of  suffering  humanity.  If  there 
is  some  Catholic  organization,  some  branch  of  social  endeavor  to 
which  he  can  attach  himself  in  a  medical  position,  he  does  so.  If 
he  is  a  lawyer,  he  joins  that  body  as  a  legal  advisor  to  penniless  and 
often  helpless  applicants.  If  he  can  write,  he  devotes  a  part  of  his 
labor  to  advance  the  cause  of  Catholic  truth  and  to  combat  the  evil 
tendencies  of  present  day  thought  and  literature.  Whatever  abilities 
he  possesses  in  any  line  he  consecrates  to  further  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. 

He  defends  his  Faith  publicly  when  necessary  and  at  all  times 
lives  up  to  it  in  private.  Above  all,  he  is  faithful  to  his  promise, 
and,  though  recognizing  the  sodality's  present  lack  of  the  enormous 
material  advantages  which  are  the  possession  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
he  does  not,  therefore,  desert  the  sodality,  but  with  militant  faith 
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strives  to  build  up  an  organization  equally  strong,  to  provide  equal 
advantages  within  the  safe  haven  of  the  Church.  He  knows  the 
tremendous  power  of  organization ;  by  its  means  he  is  everywhere 
laboring  to  further  the  work  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  And  therein 
is  the  true  test  of  his  personal  piety. 


Cyril  Corbet,  A.1,  '18 

O  sweet  soft-breathing  Spring-time  fresh  and  fair, 
The  subtle  grandeur  of  thy  new  born  green 
Is  lovelier  than  the  fevered  visions  seen 

Of  Paradise,  by  earth-bound  saints  who  dare 

Not  to  awake  and  lift  the  load  of  care. 

Thy  fragrant  winds  are  sweet  to  me  as  e'en 
The  first  faint  breath  of  land  whose  odors  mean 

To  shipwrecked  sailors,  hope  and  answered  prayer. 

A  thousand  sights  of  joy  I  see  in  thee, 
And  in  my  ears  a  thousand  voices  ring. 

The  sun  steeps  all  in  light,  his  alchemy. 
And  all  around  the  happy  wood  birds  sing. 

And  with  the  Greeks  who  cried,  "The  sea,  the  sea!" 
I'll  shout  for  very  joy,  "The  Spring,  the  Spring!" 


Janien  T.  Mangan,  AoB.  '17 


PROHIBITION   had   succeeded   in    forcing   itself   upon   Wet- 
ville  county.     It  had  come  all  of  a  sudden,  it  had  made  its 
way  through  somehow,  mysterious  votes  had  been  cast,  and 
at    last    the    county    awoke   to   the    awful,    terrifying,    fear- 
*       instilling  realization  that  it  was  dry.     It  went  hard  on  some  of  the 
incorrigibles.  a  few  old  heads  said  that  it  could  never  last,  a  dozen 

Per  so  left  their  homes  and  county  in  quest  of  a  more  habitable 
locality,  and  in  spots  lemonade  suddenly  sprang  into  great  favor. 
To  be  severed  and  cut  off  from  any  and  every  thing  that  bore  the 
alcoholic  constituent  was  something  new  in  the  annals  of  Wetville 
county.     It  took  weeks  and  months  to  inure  it  to  its  fate,  and  even 

■  then  there  were  visible  signs  that  it  was  not  wholly  cured. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hopkins,  the  sheriff  of  Wetville  county, 
was  among  the  first  to  discover  the  fact  that  somewhere  within  the 
county  lines  liquor  was  being  sold,  purchased,  dispensed  and,  most 
important  of  all,  being  consumed.  After  six  hard  months  of 
prohibition,  into  Bennie  Hopkins's  hands  there  fell,  unwarranted 
and  unwelcomed,  four  inebriates.  Not  all  at  once,  to  be  sure,  but 
at  times  remarkably  contemporaneous.    To  be  exact,  it  all  happened 

■  within  one  week. 

In  the  town  of  Berfest,  the  largest  village  of  Wetville,  Bennie 

Hopkins  lived  and  guarded  the  law.     He  was  a  good  sheriff,  was 

Bennie.  and  he  was  proud  of  it ;  for  he  had  made  Wetville  and 

r      Berfest  a  Utopia  of  law  and  order,  and  his  pet  and  loudest  boast 

■  was  that  not  a  drop  of  liquor  was  being  sold,  stored,  or  manufac- 
tured inside  the  county.  His  self  eulogies  were  long,  interesting, 
and  incessant,  and  the  people  of  Wetville  were  never  permitted  to 
forget  that  Bennie  Hopkins  was  the  best  little  sheriff  in  the  state. 

P  Accordingly,  when  there  strolled  into  Berfest  one  morning  a 

man  who  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  up  all  night,  and  who 
was  clearly,  forcefully,  and  undeniably  intoxicated,  scarcely  five 
minutes  had  transpired  before  Bennie  was  informed  of  it.  To 
make  the  matter  even  more  convincing  than  the  pure  facts  would 
effect,  a  special  messenger  was  despatched  to  Bennie's  farm  that 
morning.     He  found  Bennie  just  getting  through  feeding  the  pigs. 

k  "Hopkins — Bennie — Sheriff' — a  drunk  has  just  come  into  town! 
Soused  till  he  can  scarcelv  stand  up,  and  we  found  a  flask  half  full 
I 
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in  his  pocket.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Bennie ;  where  do  you 
suppose  he  got  it?" 

"Are  you  sure  that  he  was  soused?"  asked  Bennie  in  a  matter 
of  fact  way. 

"I'll  swear  to  it !"  cried  the  messenger,  with  eagerness. 

"Did  you  smell  his  breath  to  make  sure?"  inquired  Bennie, 
realizing  that  in  a  serious  matter  like  this  one  had  to  be  conclusive. 

"You  couldn't  miss  his  breath  two  blocks  away.  Fact  is,  I 
feel  rather  light  headed  myself  just  from  being  near  him.  You 
know  I  haven't  touched  booze  for  a  year  and  a  little  thing  like  this 
can  put  one  off !" 

"I  hope  it's  not  as  bad  as  that,"  remarked  Bennie.  "Where  is 
this  fellow  now?     What  have  you  people  done  with  him?" 

"We've  put  him  in  Hiram  Holt's  drug  store  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  already  half  of  the  town  is  outside  trying  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  him ;  you  ought  to  hurry  over  and  land  him  in  the  lockup." 

"I  will  that !"  said  Bennie  snappily,  "and  inside  of  sixty  seconds 
I'll  have  it  out  of  him  just  where  he  got  this  whiskey." 

The  messenger  looked  at  him  in  admiration.  Here  was  the 
figure  of  a  great  man,  a  man  with  confidence,  and  a  man  to  be 
admired  and  made  much  of.  Each  new  gaze  added  a  fresh  warmth 
to  his  admiration,  and  for  a  moment  a  dreadful,  almost  sacrilegious 
wish  came  into  his  heart.  He  wished  that  he  was  Bennie.  Think 
of  it,  wishing  to  be  Bennie  Hopkins,  the  intrepid  sheriff  of  Wet- 
ville  county !     He  was  clearly  beyond  his  depth,  he  had  no  right — 

But  his  meditations  were  cut  short  by  a  command  from  Bennie. 

"Hurry  right  back  and  hold  him  till  I  come.  See  that  he  has 
no  possible  chance  to  get  away.    I'll  be  along  in  a  couple  of  minutes." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  when  Bennie  appeared  at  Hiram 
Holt's  drug  store,  a  sudden  silence  fell  over  the  whole  place.  Men 
drew  aside  and  let  him  pass,  women  looked  up  at  him  and  wished 
their  husbands  were  like  him,  boys  recognized  in  him  the  hero  of 
their  dime  novels.  But  he  walked  on,  unaware  of  the  faces  scruti- 
nizing his  every  move.  In  a  corner  of  the  drug  store  he  found  the 
inebriate. 

"H-m-m,"  muttered  Bennie,  as  his  sense  of  smell  caught  an 
alcoholic  whiff;  "h-m-m,  the  man's  been  drinking." 

It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  remarkable  deductions.  The 
gifted  few  who  had  the  grace  and  fortune  to  be  standing  nearby 
when  he  made  this  marvelous  observation  looked  up  at  him  in  awe 
and  reverence.     Then  Bennie  spoke  again : 

"He's  been  drinking,  and  what's  more,  he's  been  drinking 
whiskey !" 

In  a  flash  the  bystanders  knew  that  it  was  true. 

And  a  moment  later 
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"Here  is  the  flask  out  of  which  he  has  been  drinking,"  cried 
Bennie,  as  he  lifted  it  up.  "There  is  no  label  on  it  and  hence  we 
can  get  no  inkling  as  to  from  where  it  has  come.  Let  us  try  the 
subject." 

He  walked  over  to  the  man  and  kicked  him  gently,  to  arouse 
him. 

"Where  did  you  procure  this  whiskey?"  he  demanded.  "Where 
did  you  become  intoxicated?" 

The  subject  sadly  looked  at  him  and  spoke: 

"Hie — donsh  knowsh  whash — hie — talkin'  'bout.  Hie — you 
donsh  call  me  'toxshcated — hie — d'  you?" 

"Speak  out,  man!"  said  Bennie,  imperatively,  "just  where  did 
you  procure  this  whiskey  ?  You  surely  can't  deny  that  it  is  whiskey." 

"Thash — hie — not  whiskey.  Hie — thash  shyrup,"  came  the 
answer. 

"What  rot!"  cried  Bennie.  "Why,  anyone  can  see  that  it  is 
whiskey !  But  come  on,  now,  hurry  up  and  tell  me  where  you 
got  it." 

"I  nev'r  got  it  ash  all.  Jush  put  my  hand  in  pockesh  and  it 
wash  there." 

But  Bennie  had  grown  angry. 

"Will  you  tell  me  where  you  got  it,  or  do  you  want  a  month 
in  the  lockup?"  he  asked. 

"Ish  all  the  same  to  me,"  was  the  reply. 

So  all  that  Bennie  could  do  was  to  carry  his  man  off  to  the 
county  jail  in  Berfest.  But  the  gallant  young  sheriff  was  feeling 
downcast  and  defeated,  for  he  soon  came  to  realize  that  he  had  not 
wrung  the  precious  information  from  the  drunken  man.  His  pride 
was  hurt,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself. 

"What  a  boob  I  am !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  sat  in  his  home  that 
afternoon ;  "here  I  was  talking  to  that  drunken  fool  for  almost  an 
hour  and  I  didn't  get  a  word  out  of  him.  I  think  I  will  go  back 
and  try  again." 

Bennie  went  back  to  the  town,  but  he  was  in  for  a  still  greater 
surprise.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  county  jail  than  he  acquired 
the  news  that  three  more  drunken  men  had  wafted  into  Berfest 
during  the  morning,  and  that  plenty  of  whiskey  had  been  found  on 
them.     Bennie  was  astounded  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  show  it. 

"This  is  toO'  much,"  he  cried,  and  he  rushed  to  the  cells  to 
extract  from  the  prisoners  the  information  which  was  so  tardy. 

One  after  another  he  questioned  them,  and  separately,  too, 
but  they  all  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  they  had  just 
woke  up  and  found  the  whiskey  in  their  pockets.     To  a  man,  and 
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without  a  single  blush,  they  denied  that  they  were  intoxicated,  and 
shouted  out  that  no  one  could  possibly  prove  it.  Bennie  was  dum- 
founded ;  he  was  perplexed — he  was  up  in  the  air.  Four  intoxicated 
men  inside  his  precincts,  with  four  different  bottles  of  real  whiskey ! 
Boldly,  brazenly,  breezing  into  town,  somehow  feeling  secure  that, 
come  what  may,  they  were  safe  and  their  secret  protected.  Dumbly 
Bennie  began  to  realize  that  his  reputation  was  at  stake,  that  this 
scandal  must  be  exterminated  at  once,  that  the  people  must  not 
talk  about  his  poor  capacity  for  office. 

His  shrievalty  had  in  times  past  been  his  proudest  boast,  and  it 
must  not  suffer  now !  No,  he  would  think  up  some  plan  to  escape 
from  disaster ;  he  would  root  out  this  liquor  business  and  put  the 
liquor  sellers  in  jails  for  a  good  long  term;  he  would  ferret  out  the 
evil  like  a  true  detective !  Miracles  would  have  to  be  performed, 
but  he  deemed  himself  able  to  perform  them.  His  victory  would 
establish  his  place  forever ;  perhaps  it  would  lead  to  greater  things, 
for  him.  Yes,  over  night  he  would  think  out  the  great  plan  to 
bring  the  illicit  liquor  dealers  to  time. 

He  took  the  four  flasks  home  with  him  that  evening,  that  he 
might  examine  the  bottles  and  contents  and  perhaps  find  some  clue. 
But  he  looked  at  them  long  and  wistfully  for  about  two  hours  and 
no  indication  of  a  solution  was  in  sight — that  is,  a  solution  of  the 
mystery,  not  of  the  alcohol.  Shamefully  he  withdrew  to  bed  that 
night,  trying  his  bePt  to  think  and  think.  But  sleep  soon  closed  over 
him  before  any  plan  had  a  chance  of  presenting  itself. 

Next  morning  he  awoke  bright  and  early,  and  on  any  other 
morning  than  this  he  would  have  been  bright  and  happy,  but  today 
he  was  sad  and  sulky,  for  though  he  had  long  brooded  over  the 
mystery  on  the  preceding  night,  the  solution  was  still  unknown  to 
him.  He  stepped  outside  the  door  of  his  house,  when  he  suddenly 
thought  that  it  was  time  to  feed  the  hogs. 

And  now  it  is  the  proper  moment  to  admit  Betsy  into  this 
story.  Betsy  was  a  pig,  quite  young  and  handsome,  and  she 
weighed  a  good  five  hundred  pounds.  But  the  thing  that  made  you 
sympathize  with  Betsy  was  the  fact  that  she  was  blind,  stone-blind. 
She  had  been  born  blind,  poor  thing,  and  it  went  rather  hard  with 
her.  Of  course  she  was  a  pretty  good  eater,  and  she  was  to  be 
commtnued  on  her  fat  and  size,  but  she  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
for  she  had  to  be  fed  separate,  and  be  kept  away  from  the  millions 
of  things  that  are  inedible  and  indigestible  for  any  healthy  pig. 

Bennie  was  her  only  friend,  but  this  morning  he  just  sort  of 
slighted  her,  for  his  heart  was  filled  with  troubles  of  his  own. 
But  Betsy  could  not  possibly  go  without  her  usual  meal,  and  today, 
besides,  she  had  a  very  keen  appetite.  Seeing,  or  rathering  coming 
across,  no  ]-iarticular  meal  laid  aside  for  her  as  was  the  custom,  she 
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waddled  over  to  the  trough,  where  the  other  swine  were  indulging 
in  breakfast.  She  could  not  see  what  she  was  eating,  poor  thing, 
but  she  just  intuitively  stuck  her  nose  into  the  swill  and  ate.  She 
had  not  gone  far  when  something  hard  and  smooth  slid  into  her 
mouth  and  remained  there.  She  shook  her  head  angrily  for  a  few 
moments,  then  a  soft,  light  object  found  its  way  down  her  throat, 
followed  by  a  delectable  liquid  that  made  her  smack  her  lips  for 
more.  It  was  cooling  and  exhilarating  and  it  produced  a  light 
feeling  in  her  head  that  she  had  never  known  before.  Suddenly 
she  became  gay,  sportive,  and  capricious,  and  a  wonderful  desire 
to  romp  came  into  her  feet,  so  leaving  the  trough  in  a  wild  fit  of 
joy,  she  rushed  madly  in  the  general  direction  of  direction.  On- 
ward she  flew,  barely  missing  a  gate  that  stood  in  her  way,  over 
grass  and  stone  and  rocky  road. 

Just  at  the  beginning  of  her  flight,  Benjamin  Franklin  Hopkins 
had  appeared  at  the  doorway  of  his  house,  and  he  saw  her  now, 
going  at  a  fearful  rate. 

"Blind  Betsy  is  off  on  a  spree,"  cried  Bennie.  "I  must  follow 
and  catch  her!" 

She  had  some  few  hundred  yards'  start  on  the  little  sheriff 
already,  but  he  was  after  her  in  a  moment,  and  the  race  had  begun. 

How  many  miles  he  seemed  to  run  that  day,  Bennie  could 
never  tell.  First  he  w^ould  think  it  was  a  thousand,  then  a  million, 
then,  perhaps,  a  hundred ;  but  never,  never,  any  less.  There  was  a 
big  gap  between  him  and  the  blind  pig,  a  gap  that  he  did  his  best 
to  cut  down.  But  Betsy  was  some  runner,  and  only  every  now  and 
then  would  he  come  close  behind  her.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  lap  of  the  race  (a  hundred  miles),  a  farm  house  hove  in 
sight  which  Bennie  recognized  as  belonging  to  his  friend,  Cyrus 
Pinkham.  And,  oh,  what  a  realization !  Pinkham's  farm  was  only 
five  miles  from  his  own,  and  here  he  had  been  thinking  that  he  had 
run  a  hundred !  However,  he  could  not  last  much  longer ;  some- 
thing must  happen  quickly  or  he  would  give  up  and  quit  the  race. 

And  something  did  happen.  Of  course,  Betsy  did  not  see 
Cyrus  Pinkham's  farmhouse,  for  she  was  blind ;  but  the  stout  pig 
had  some  sort  of  a  knowledge  that  it  w^as  there,  because  in  the 
midst  of  her  headlong  flight  she  turned  from  her  straight  course 
down  the  road  and  scrambled  up  the  front  steps  of  the  house. 
The  door  was  closed,  but  that  did  not  matter;  one  shove  and  it 
was  open,  and  she  was  inside.  Onward  she  rushed,  through  hall 
and  parlor  and  dining  room,  into  a  queer  little  room  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  there  she  stopped.  For  she  was  in  the  presence  of 
gentlemen,  or  at  least  male  beings. 

And  old  Cyrus  Pinkham  and  five  other  men,  clearly  under  the 
influence  of  another  fluid  than  water,  saw  her  and  felt  convinced 
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that  they  were  having  another  visitation  of  their  old  illusions.  They 
fell  over,  fainting,  cringing,  uttering  profane  threats  at  the  blind 
pig,  just  as  Bennie  Hopkins  appeared  at  the  door. 

"Well,  what  can  this  be?"  inquired  the  little  sheriff;  "what  are 
all  you  men  doing  in  such  a  condition  ?" 

His  eye  fell  upon  the  queer  little  counter  at  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  saw  the  bottles  and  flasks  and  jugs  upon  it.  He  looked 
at  them  and  gasped. 

"Whiskey!"  he  shouted — "whiskey!  You  men  have  been 
drinking  whiskey !" 

They  were  silent. 

"Cyrus  Pinkham,"  continued  Bennie,  "you  have  been  selling 
these  men  whiskey  and  violating  the  law  of  the  county.  Are  you 
ready  to  go  to  jail?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hopkins — Bennie — forget  about  it,  please  !  You  are 
my  friend,  and  I  am  old,  and  I  could  never  bear  a  ten-year  sentence. 
And  please,  please,  Bennie,  take  that  ghost  of  a  pig  away  and  paint 
it  or  do  something  with  it.    It's  a  year  since  I've  been  seeing  things !" 

"Ho,  ho,"  laughed  Bennie,  "you  thought  you  had  'em  again,  eh, 
Cyrus?  Well,  I'll  just  tell  you  that  this  isn't  any  imaginative  pig, 
and  that  you  are  coming  with  me  right  now.  Come  on,  get  from 
behind  that  bar  and  line  up  with  your  drunken  customers." 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  his  trusty  revolver  and  leveled  it  at 
Pinkham. 

"Get  a  move  on.  I'm  going  to  walk  the  whole  bunch  of 
you  to  town." 

It  was  a  grotesque  picture  that  group  of  eight  made  that 
morning  as  they  walked  into  Berfest.  Yes,  there  were  eight — 
seven  men  and  one  pig.  And  though  the  pig  was  blind,  it  had  no 
trouble  in  following.  In  direct  contrast  with  the  six  other  men  in 
front,  it  wabbled  along  quite  steadily,  for  the  wild  mood  had 
passed  away  and  it  was  the  same  old  sober,  patient  pig  it  had  been 
in  the  past. 

At  Berfast  a  crowd  of  people  had  gathered  to  find  out  the 
details,  after  the  six  men  were  locked  up. 

"Their  blind  pig  has  been  captured  and  destroyed,"  said  Ben- 
nie, nonchalantly. 

"How  did  you  find  the  blind  pig?"  was  the  immediate  question. 

"The  blind  pig  found  it,"  said  Bennie ;  "I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it." 

It  was  a  puzzling  answer,  but  someone  recalled  that  Betsy  was 
blind,  and  piecemeal  they  extracted  the  story  from  the  sheriff,  and 
marveled  at  it.  Of  course  they  were  proud  of  him  again — more 
proud,  in  fact,  than  they  had  ever  been  before — and  they  looked 
at  him  as  something  divine,  for  they  knew  that  all  the  credit  mustn't 
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go  to  Betsy,  and  that  this  little  sheriff  was  just  naturally  modest 
and  retiring. 

And  Bennie,  in  turn,  knew  that  his  reputation  had  been 
saved. 

When  he  had  taken  Betsy  home  with  him  and  landed  her 
safely  in  the  farmyard,  he  stood  by  for  a  moment,  reflecting  upon 
the  events  of  the  day. 

"What  ever  got  into  Betsy,"  he  asked  of  himself,  "that  she 
should  act  like  this?  How  did  she  ever  run  five  miles  without  a 
stop  ?" 

He  looked  around  at  her  now  and  saw  her  nosing  about  in 
the  swill  trough.  Going  over,  he  glanced  down  to  see  what  she 
was  searching  for,  and  then  it  was  that  he  found  the  explanation 
of  her  wild  career  that  day.  In  the  trough  he  saw  four  flasks ; 
three  contained  whiskey  and  the  fourth  was  empty.  It  all  came 
to  him  in  a  flash. 

"I  remember  now,"  he  said,  "I  threw  the  flasks  in  here  this 
morning.  Betsy  must  have  opened  one  and  drank  the  contents.  Yes, 
that  is  it:  the  blind  pig  was  so  drunk  that  it  went  and  gave  away 
the  other  blind  pig." 


CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE 

Ernest  W.  Thiele,    A.B.  '16 

Why  marvel  you  yon  acrobat  to  see? 

His  feat  is  possible  to  you  and  me. 

For  place  his  giddy  plank  upon  the  ground, 

And  you  and  I  will  walk  it  safe  and  sound. 

'Tis  thinking,  man,  that  gives  him  all  his  fame; 

Could  we  but  think  so,  we  could  do  the  same. 

So,  too,  why  do  we  for  the  captive  sigh. 

And  in  our  pity  pass  the  gaoler  by? 

Surely  the  two  the  self -same  prison  bear; 

And  oft  the  captive  has  the  lesser  care. 

'Tis  thinking  makes  the  captive's  restless  stir; 

We  would  be  captives,  if  we  thought  we  were. 

By  thinking  'tis  that  we  decide  our  fate; 

Let  us  but  think  it,  and  we  are  it  straight. 


can  ay 

Jerome  lyrnes,  A.l,  'W 


Hola!    comrades,  whither  go  you? 

Townward!    Men,  are  you  alive? 
Think  you  life  is  found  in  cities 

W^here  one  stifles?    You  deprive 
Ye  of  true  life.     Flee  the  bustle 

Of  the  market  and  the  fight 
Of  vain  striving  for  wealth  empty. 

We  are  happy,  pockets  light, 
Trudging  carefree  o'er  the  highway, 

Owing  no  man,  fearing  none. 
Time  our  ow^n  and  without  worry. 

Bathed  by  August's  kindly  sun, 
All  the  w^orld's  our  own  to  conquer. 

Life  is  ours,  no  others  taste 
Pleasures  real  until  they  join  us 

In  our  wand'ring  o'er  the  waste. 
Or  in  strolling  by  the  "wayside, 

Sleeping  under  open  skies, 
Seeking   shelter  'neath  some  farm   roof 

W^hen  the  thunder  clouds  arise. 
Ever  in  our  back-thrown  nostrils 

Blows  the  scented  summer  breeze. 
Redolent  with  fragrant  blossoms. 

Luring  us  to  leave  the  ease. 
Found  in  cities,  and  to  follow: 

Follow  aimless  yet  with  zest. 
For  a  purpose  spurs  us  onward 

Till  we  cannot  cease  and  rest 
From  our  roaming,  hither,  thither. 

AA^anderlust,  perhaps  you  say. 
Yes,  but  we  are  always  happy 

As  we  wander  on  our  \vay. 

Comrades,  come  and  join  us  now. 
Leave  your  grimy  filthy  cities. 

Join  us,  care  no  longer  how 
You  will  plod  away  the  daylight. 

Searching  endlessly  for  work. 
Troubles  never  deeply  weigh  us 

As  w^e  go  from  inn  to  kirk, 
Singing,  happy,  lusty,  healthy, 

Why  not  join  our  careless  group? 
Come,  be  merry,  loose  your  load. 

Cast  it  aside,  and  \vith  us  troop 
On  the  road. 


M 


^m'n  Oie  im\  the 
'W'^)\\\{\y;lO'i\ 

Slnow  J,  Walsh,  AM.  ', 


MANY  emotions  are  evident  in  this  celebrated  poeni  of  Ten- 
nyson,— loss,  grief,  awe,  admiration,  pride,   confidence  in 
the   Duke's   eternal   happiness,   emulation;   but   the   chief 
emotion  is  that  of  loss.     His  thought  is  the  thought  of 
an  Englishman,  and  being  such,  it  could  be  nothing  if  not  true.   The 
poem  possesses  a  depth  of  feeling  that  cannot  help  but  move  the 
reader  to  sympathy. 

The  first  stanza  makes  you  feel  the  pall  hanging  over  a  nation  : 

"Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 
With  an  empire's  lamentation; 

Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 
To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation. 
Mourning  when  their  leaders   fall. 
And  warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall, 
And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  hall." 

The  movement  is  slow,  and  in  both  the  first  and  second  stanza,  slips 
out  like  a  liquid  wail. 

Then  comes  the  sound  of  the  long  procession, — 

"Lead  out  the   pageant :   sad   and   slow, 
As  fits  an  universal  woe. 

Let  the  long  procession  go 

The  last  great  Englishman  is  low." 

slow,  soft,  solemn,  followed  by  the  heartfelt  oration  deep  and  true. 
We  see  the  quiet  grave,  "under  the  cross  of  gold,"  hear  the  mellow 
toll  of  the  bell  as  his  remains  are  consigned  to  the  earth, — 

"Let  the  bell  be  toll'd ; 
And  the  sound  of  the  sorrowing  anthem  roll'd." 

There  is  coupled  with  it  the  roar  of  the  cannon  in  final  salutation 
to  him.     Throughout   the   entire   poem  this   wonderful  change   of 
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motion  and  sound  leaves  a  beautiful  impression.  When  the  poem 
is  read  aloud  this  beauty  is  intensified. 

And  yet  critics  say  that  this  imitation  is  uncalled  for.  Of 
course  it  is  very  unusual  and  leaves  a  nice  sense  of  sound  and 
rhythm,  but  Tennyson's  purpose  was  to  depict  a  nation's  grief  and 
sorrow  and  in  giving  us  the  movement  of  that  solemn  funeral  pro- 
cession, together  with  his  other  great  verse  and  meter  adaptations, 
he  went  outside  that  purpose. 

The  poem  is  clothed  in  true  poetic  diction,  embellished  with 
artistic  ornament  and  beautiful  figures.  But  in  this  poem  Tenny- 
son's artistry  is  too  apparent;  his  structure  he  did  not  clothe 
enough  to  disguise  his  artificiality. 

Withal  it  is  a  marvelous  poem,  full  of  musical  sweetness  and 
power.  It  is  replete  with  alliteration  and  assonance,  imitative  words 
and  figures  of  onomatopeia,  for  these  were  very  necessary  instru- 
ments in  attaining  such  a  degree  of  imitation. 

The  ode  has  a  high  ethical  value.  Its  beauty  is  undeniable, 
although  questioned  for  appropriateness;  it  is  true  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  anything  can  be  true  in  which  we  ourselves  are  concerned, 
so  that,  judged  from  English  viewpoints,  it  is  true.  It  is  good  in 
that  it  shows  us  that  "the  path  of  duty  is  the  way  to  glory";  that 
man  "should  not  sell  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour" ;  that  man  should 
be  honest  and  upright  and,  if  he  be  so,  he  may  trust  that  when  he 
dies,  "God  will  accept  him,  and  Christ  receive  him." 


THE  SCHOLAR 

Cyril  Corbet,  A.B.  '18 

Lord  of  the  Earth  am  I, 
Rich  in  its  bounteous  store, 

Letting  the  World  slip  by, 
But  fond  of  its  ancient  lore. 

From  the  dross  of  the  earth  I'm  free, 
Despising  the  things  of  Time. 

My  home  may  a  garret  be 
But  my  trinkets  are  things  sublime. 


'or¥\    Vy^n^brers 


'.  Byrnes,  A,B,  'I 


'Argonauts!    Argonauts!    'Why  must  ye  seek  ever 
Flashing  of  the  Golden  Fleece  beyond  the  purple  sea?" 

'"We  be  mad;  Fortune,  lad,  steals  our  wits  forever; 
Sets  us  on  a  far  quest  and  forth  fare  we!" 

'Argonauts!    Argonauts!    Will  ye  e'er  attain  it, 
Blown  at  last  by  fickle  ^vinds  unto  the  sacred  tree?" 

'No  man  knows;    there  he  goes  where  the  Fates  ordain  it, 
Roaming  till  the  goddess  fair  reward  her  devotee." 

'Argonauts!    Argonauts!    What  is  the  requiting. 
That  binds  ye  men  of  every  race,  low  and  high  degree?" 

'Song  and  jest,  the  gods'  bequest,  and  the  lure  of  splendid  fighting, 
And  dicing  for  the  wine  of  Life  with  Death  the  referee." 

'Argonauts!    Argonauts!    Ye  are  gay  and  daring. 
Fain  am  I  to  follow^,  and  roam  the  world  with  ye." 

'Come  astern;  you  shall  learn,  merry  is  our  faring. 
Though  ne'er  a  glint  o'  gold  we  get  beyond  the  purple  sea." 


(Being  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  corner  of  life.) 

Stanley  J,  Profest^  A.B,  '18 


//■!%    JF      OTHER,"  came  in  petulant  tones  from  the  adjoining 
l\/l     room,  "has  the  caterer  arrived?" 

■^  »  A  "Not  yet,  Irene,"  replied  the  modulated  voice  of 

Mrs.  Chandler-Forbes,  social  aspirant  in  Newport. 
"Don't  be  so  impatient,  dear.  It's  only  two  o'clock,  and  they  will 
not  be  here  till  four-thirty." 

"Oh  I  but  it  is  so  aggravating,"  persisted  the  daughter,  from 
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the  doorway,  "everything  will  be  ruined  if  he  is  late,  and  this  my 
coming-out  affair,  besides." 

"Whatever  shall  we  do?  Why  will  you  persist  in  patronizing 
those  lesser  tradesmen  ?  They're  so  uncertain.  .  .  .  Why  didn't 
you  engage  Shaw's?" 

"He  really  ought  to  be  here  now,"  commented  the  mother, 
rather  worriedly.  "I  believe  I'll  telephone  and  see  why  he  de- 
lays. .  .  . 

"Hello? Morgan  120 Yes Hello? Mr.  Hender- 
son, the  caterer?.  . .  .who?.  .  .  .This  is  Mrs.  Chandler-Forbes  speak- 
ing ....  Yes ....  Not  in  ? .  .  .  .  But  what  about  my  engagement  ? .  . .  . 
I  must  see  him!  This  is  preposterous!.  ..  .Who  is  this  speaking? 
....the  office  boy.... Oh,  get  me  Mr.  Henderson  at  once...." 
click-click!....  Hello  !-Hello! 

In  a  moment  the  monotonous  query  of  Central  came  over  the 
wire,  "Number,  please — what  party  are  you  calling,  please? — I'll 
ring  them  again." 

But  repeated  ringing  of  the  insistent  bell  failed  to  elicit  another 
response,  and  a  discouraged  and  ruffled  Mrs.  Chandler-Forbes  de- 
posited the  receiver  on  its  hook  and  turned  to  face  her  irate 
daughter. 

"Well,  this  is  a  pretty  mess,"  fumed  that  young  lady,  glancing 
at  the  onyx  clock  over  the  fireplace ;  "three  o'clock,  and  in  an 
hour  thirty  people  will  be  here  for  tea !  While  you  are  waiting 
for  your  friend,  Mr.  Henderson,  I  shall  phone  Shaw,  and  I'll  see 
what  he  can  do  on  such  short  notice." 

And  with  that  the  embryo  debutante  flounced  to  the  telephone 
to  vent  the  spleen  of  her  wrath  on  the  defenseless  operator. 

II 

As  the  little  office  clock  on  the  desk  of  Mr.  George  Henderson, 
caterer,  was  striking  two,  the  phone  at  his  elbow  stridently  rang. 

"That's  Mrs.  Hyphenated  Forbes,  I  suppose,  with  a  hurry  call," 
he  mused  to  himself  before   removing  the  receiver ;  then, — 

"Hello Yes,  Morgan    120 Oh,  is  that  you,  Dolly? 

What?.  ..  .Margie  was  run  down  by  a  machine?.  ..  .Hurt  badly? 

What? My  God! Yes,  I'll  be  home  directly I'll  catch 

the  2:15! You  call  Dr.  Matteson Good-bye! " 

Snatching  his  hat  from  the  rack,  Henderson  dashed  out  of 
his  office  and  down  into  the  street.  From  the  curb  he  hailed  a 
passing  taxi  and  leaped  inside. 

"Uptown!"  he  shouted  to  the  driver — "Union  Depot, — and,  for 
God's  sake,  hurry.  .  .  .hurry,  man,  it's  life  or  death!  Five  dollars 
if  you  get  there  in  five  minutes !" 

In  a  short  time  the  depot  was  reached,  and,  tossing  a  bill  to 
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the  driver,  Henderson  was  out  and  up  the  steps  before  the  cab  had 
stopped. 

Into  the  station  he  rushed  and  up  to  the  ticket  window, — 

"Wilkie  Heights,  on  the  2:15 — one  way — yes!" 

During  the  long  hour's  ride  the  man  suffered  the  tortures  of 
the  damned.  He  was  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  tortured  by  every 
possibility  his  mind  could  create.  And  when  the  suburb  was  finally 
reached,  he  leaped  to  the  platform  and  sped  homeward. 

His  wife  met  him  in  the  hall  with  white  face  and  bloodless 
lips.  "She  was  struck  by  an  auto,"  she  began,  divining  his  ques- 
tion; "her  head  was  cut  badly,  but  I  stanched  the  blood.  She's 
resting  quietly  now,  dear,  so  don't  worry.  But  we  must  get  a 
doctor  right  away — " 

"Why,  didn't  Matteson  come?"  broke  in  the  husband,  in  a 
hoarse  voice.     "Didn't  you  call  him?" 

Mrs.  Henderson  nodded.  "He's  not  home.  I  called  the  house 
and  the  attendant  said  that  the  doctor  had  gone  into  the  city  with 
his  daughter." 

Their  eyes  met,  and  voiced  the  same  thought ....  No  other 
doctor  in  Wilkie  Heights ....  Newport,  forty  miles  away.  In  des- 
peration, Henderson  rushed  to  the  phone .... 

"Central? — give  me  long  distance,  please...." 

Ill 

In  the  tea-room  of  Doctor  Matteson's  suburban  home  in  Wil- 
kie Heights,  a  table  was  set  for  a  light  luncheon,  and  at  it,  two- 
figures — a  girl  and  a  much  older  man — were  seated. 

It  was  fully  five  minutes  since  either  had  spoken  and  the  si- 
lence was  becoming  embarrassing  to  both. 

At  length  the  girl,  who  was  evidently  the  man's  daughter,  shook 
herself  impatiently,  and  petulantly  remarked : 

"Yes,  but  father,  you  are  so  unreasonable,  and  you're  not  at 
all  sociable.  Irene  Forbes  is  having  her  coming-out  affair  this 
afternoon  and  I  must  have  an  escort.  You're  the  victim,  and  you 
can  make  no  excuses." 

"Now,  Irene — "  began  the  other. 

"No  excuses !''  the  girl  broke  in.  "What  does  it  matter  if  you 
leave  your  practice  in  this  sleepy  town  for  one  afternoon?  And, 
anyway,  I  want  you  to  take  me." 

"Irene,"  answered  her  father,  "I  must  stay  here  because  it  is 
my  duty — ■  No,  you  look  surprised,"  as  she  would  have  interrupted, 
"but  I  have  a  duty.  For  I  am  the  only  doctor  in  Wilkie  Heights 
during  the  day  and  in  case  of  emergency  I  must  be  within  call. 
There!    Are  you  convinced?    We  will  consider  the  matter  closed!" 

"What !     You're  not  crying,   Irene  ?      There,  there,   dry  your 
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eyes;  where's  your  handkerchief?  I  guess  I  can  manage  it  some- 
how.    Go  up  and  get  dressed,  and  I'll  be  ready  in  an  hour  or  so." 

Her  point  won,  the  mollified  young  lady  triumphantly  as- 
cended to  her  boudoir  to  prepare  for  the  journey. 

And  as  she  viewed  her  reflection  in  the  mirror  of  her  dress- 
ing table,  she  powdered  her  nose  and  soliloquized  thus : 

"Well,  I  just  don't  care!  I  must  see  this  affair;  it's  one  of 
the  biggest  of  the  season,  and,  anyway,  I  want  to  find  out  what 
sort  of  a  luncheon  the  Chandler-Forbes  will  serve.  Their  affairs 
are  always  so  successful." 


KAAON  TO   EAP 

Charles  N.  Lischka,  A.B.  '17 
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>€ath  ©f  Mr.  Mair 


ON  THE  sixth  of  March,  1915,  Air.  Charles  A.  Mair,  a  gen- 
erous benefactor  of  the  Arts  Department  of  Loyola  Uni- 
versity, passed  to  his  eternal  reward.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Charles  A.  Mair  Scholarship  at  St.  Ignatius  Col- 
lege, and  his  generosity  enables  many  a  deserving  boy  to  receive  an 
education  under  Catholic  auspices  who  would  otherwise  be  barred 
on  account  of  lack  of  means.  His  name  will  always  be  treasured 
among  us. 

Mr.  Mair  was  born  September  19,  1842,  in  Brockville,  Canada, 
and  received  his  education  there.  Coming  to  Chicago  in  1862,  he 
engaged  in  the  grain  commission  business.  By  dint  of  persevering 
efifort  he  achieved  no  little  success  at  this  work.  After  his  retire- 
ment from  active  business,  in  1884,  he  was  occupied  in  caring  for 
investments  and  administering  the  estates  of  others. 

Mr.  Mair's  prosperity  did  not  spoil  him;  he  was  ever  spending 
himself  on  works  of  charity.  His  generosity  prompted  him  to 
bring  the  Little  Company  of  Mary  Nursing  Sisters  to  America." 
He  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  a  worthy  charity.  Mr.  Mair,  for 
his  signal  services  in  the  cause  of  religion,  was  made  Private  Cham- 
berlain by  Pope  Leo  XIII ;  this  appointment  was  confirmed  by 
Pope  Pius  X. 

All  his  life  Mr.  Mair  was  an  exemplary  Catholic  gentleman, 
devoted  to  his  faith,  zealous  in  the  practice  of  his  religion.  His 
piety  was  unostentatious  but  virile,  and  a  constant  source  of  edifica-* 
tion  to  those  who  knew  him.  When  his  summons  came,  he  was  not 
unprepared,  for  he  had  laid  up  for  himself  treasures  in  heaven. 

The  faculty  and  students  of  the  College  extend  their  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  Mrs.  Mair  in  her  great  loss.  Solemn  High  Mass 
of  Requiem  was  offered  up  for  the  repose  of  Mr.  Mair's  soul,  in 
Holy  Family  Church,  on  March  10th.  Reverend  Father  Rector 
officiating. 
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i'iA^^HIS,"  declared  the  Pessimist  of  the  Class,  as  he  tossed 
down  the  paper  in  disgust,  "is  a  vaudeville  age.  The 
days  of  dignified  living  are  over.  Life  nowadays  is  a 
song-and-dance,  and  the  only  quality  demanded  of  it 
more  speed.  As  we  fox-trot  through  this  vale  of  hysteria,  we 
learn  our  lessons  by  the  flicker  of  the  motion-picture,  are  wedded 
to  the  syncopated  strains  of  ragtime,  and,  when  our  little  act  is 
over  and  the  curtain  falls,  are  joy-rided  to  the  cemetery  in  a  giddy 
automobile.     Where  is  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  a  life  like  that?" 

"All  of  which,"  drawled  the  Checker  Fiend,  "is,  I  presume, 
your  way  of  saying  that  the  world  is  going  to  the  canines  and  the 
Sox  have  lost  again."  ^ 

And  the  Pessimist  could  not  reply. 

But  there  was  a  grain  of  truth  in  his  complaint;  in  whimsical 
fashion  he  diagnosed  a  condition  which  is  beginning  to  cause  serious 
anxiety  to  many  older  and  wiser  heads.  The  increased  pace  of 
modern  living,  especially  in  the  cities,  is  daily  proving  itself  a 
menace  to  human  welfare,  and,  by  a  singular  cosmic  reaction,  is 
deteriorating  those  whose  progress  and  inventions  have  rendered 
that  speed  possible. 

Evidence  of  this  degeneration  exists  on  every  hand.  Scien- 
tists inform  us  that  city  dwellers  are  obliterated  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  after  the  third  generation.  They  sound  warnings  to  the 
efifect  that  Americans  are  becoming  a  race  of  neurasthenics ;  that 
our  boasted  American  physique  is  in  reality  inferior  to  the  Euro- 
pean peasant's ;  that,  if  we  would  only  slacken  our  pace,  our  dys- 
pepsia, heart  trouble,  and  other  national  ills  would  cease  to  be. 
Intoxicated  by  the  rush  and  swirl  of  life,  we  refuse  to  listen. 
We  laugh  at  Nature's  laws ;  but  Nature,  the  great  humorist,  laughs 
last — in  the  gaping  of  innumerable  graves. 

This  degeneration  is  not  only  physical ;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
frivolity  and  the  intellectual  shallowness  so  current  everywhere. 
Materialism  has  stunted  the  spiritual  side  of  modern  human  na- 
ture ;  the  frenzy  for  speed  bids  fair  to  work  like  havoc  with 
man's  mental  ability.  The  more  people  rush  about  the  less  they 
appear  to  think.  Their  bodies  travel  sixty  miles  an  hour,  while 
their  minds  can  travel  but  ten.     Wherefore  their  minds  soon  learn 
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to  skim  over  things,  to  demand  only  appearances,  to  become  in- 
capable  of  any  solid  thought.  The  stage,  the  novel,  the  magazine, 
the  dance,  the  popular  song  with  its  howling  insanity — all  stand 
as  indictments  of  the  besetting  sin  of  the  age.  Even  education 
appears  unable  to  combat  successfully  this  national  habit  of  men- 
tal epilepsy.  Our  college  graduates  would  not  compare  for  in- 
tellectual depth  and  grasp  with  the  graduates  of  earlier  and  more 
primitive  days.  How  many  can  confess  to  a  real  interest  in  the 
subjects  the  curriculum  forces  them  to  take?  A  small  minority; 
for  the  majority  the  illustrated  weekly  and  the  dance  program  are 
the  chief  centers  of  attraction.  • 

The  craze  for  slang  is  a  fair  example  of  the  mental  slothful- 
ness  superinduced  by  the  craving  for  speed,  for  "short-cuts,"  as 
they  are  called.  Hailed  as  an  enricher  of  the  user's  vocabulary, 
in  reality  it  bankrupts  that  treasury  and  stultifies  its  owner.  Eagerly 
we  adopt  slang  "because  it  saves  time."  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  time  saved  is  not  specified.  But  eventually  we  find  ourselves 
almost  inarticulate,  save  for  some  two-score  painfully  banal 
phrases  repeated  without  point  or  meaning  on  every  occasion.  To 
hear  a  roomful  of  supposedly  educated  persons  communicating 
their  every  thought  through  the  medium  of  a  few  vapid  cant  ex- 
pressions-— and  considering  it  clever — is  not  flattering  to  one's  idea 
of  the  human  intellect. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  degeneration?  To  prescribe  is 
easy;  to  follow  the  prescription  will  be  much  more  difficult.  We 
must  slacken  the  pace,  must  keep  within  the  speed  limit.  We  shall 
not  abandon  our  inventions  for  increased  speed,  but  we  shall  ac- 
cept them  sanely,  use  them  moderately,  refrain  from  our  present 
saturnalia  of  speed,  and  surface  living  and  thinking.  Let  those 
who  will  do  things  to  excess  run  their  course,  but,  as  we  hope 
for  the  future  of  the  race,  let  us  not  follow  their  example.  A 
vaudeville  age  is  imminent  in  all  reality  unless  the  current  of  mod- 
ern tendencies  is  checked. 


EorroiUAL 


The  opening  of  the  great  war  brought  the  first  of  that  enor- 
mous crop  of  laments  over  the  failure  of  civilization  which  has 
overrun  all  the  periodicals  and  most  of  the  conversations  of  the 
world.  When  I  first  heard  these,  I  did  not  know 
Civilization  what  to  think  of  them.  The  largest  war  I  could 
remember  was  the  Russo-Japanese,  and  I  was  then 
too  young  to  take  note  of  anything  of  that  kind.  So  I  did  not  know 
whether  such  lamentations  were  brought  out  by  every  great  war, 
though  I  rather  thought  not. 

If  you  will  think  the  matter  over,  you  will  see  that  you  can- 
not come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  until 
you  make  up  your  mind  as  to  what  is  meant  by  civilization ;  and, 
incidentally,  when  you  do  this,  you  may  find  out  what  idea  of 
civilization  had  prompted  the  Jeremiahs  to  make  their  complaint. 

When  I  first  thought  the  matter  over,  I  was  a  little  dazed.  I 
remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  encyclopedias  and  elsewhere  arti- 
cles on  the  civilization  of  the  Filipinos,  or  of  the  Bushmen,  or  of 
the  Chinese.  I  had  also  heard  of  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  of  our  own  boasted  civilization ;  and  I  hastily 
concluded  that  there  were  no  nations  without  any  civilization,  just 
as  there  are  no  nations  without  any  color  or  size.  Some  nations 
have  one  kind  of  civilization,  I  thought,  and  some  have  another; 
but  a   nation   without  any — !     There   must  be   something   wrong'. 

Then  I  recollected  that  I  had  heard  of  degrees  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  Hottentots,  I  recalled,  were  said  to  be  more  highly 
civilized  than  the  South  Sea  Islanders ;  and  that  we  ourselves  were 
a  highly  civilized  nation,  though  not  so  high  on  the  scale,  perhaps, 
as  the  now  despised  nations  of  Europe.  This  was  more  encour- 
aging: the  thing  became  plainer.    The  warring  nations  have  simply 
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fallen  down  the  stairs,  and  are  now  at  the  bottom  instead  of  the 
top. 

Still  this  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  What  is  the  use  of  know- 
ing that  a  thing  is  now  less — say — runcihle,  if  you  do  not  know 
what  runcihle  means?  I  knew  very  well  that  the  Chinese  regarded 
themselves  as  highly  civilized,  and  ourselves  as  rather  low  on  the 
scale.  And  I  had  no  doubt  that  every  self-respecting  nation  re- 
gards itself  as  the  very  pink  and  perfection  of  all  that  civilization 
implies.  So  that  I  found  I  had  only  begun,  and  that  I  had  yet  to 
discover  what  civilization  implies ! 

After  examining  the  varied  uses  in  which  I  found  the  word' 
was  employed;  after  considering  my  own  vague  idea  of  the  thing; 
and  after  comparing  these  with  one  another,  I  fell  into  deep  de- 
spondency. I  found  all  sorts  of  queer  ramifications,  and  side  ques- 
tions, and  debatable  points.  For  example:  in  what  does  the  proc- 
ess called  civilizing  consist,  taking  into  consideration  the  cases  of 
the  Japanese,  the  Franks,  and  the  American  Indians?  What  is 
the  relation  between  civilization  and  culture :  can  a  nation  be  one 
and  not  the  other?  Is  a  country  civilized  as  a  whole,  or  has  every 
individual  his  own  sort  and  degree  of  civilization?  What  is  the 
average  civilization  of  the  world — or  can  an  average  be  struck? 
What  is  a  material  civilization,  and  what  other  kind  is  there — formal, 
spiritual,  moral?  If  civilization  is  good,  what  is  over-civilization? 
And  so  forth  and  so  on,  to  distraction.  Not  to  bore  you  with  my 
wanderings,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  every  man  used  the  word 
in  a  different  sense :  and  I  strongly  suspected  that  individual  authors 
were  not  consistent.  But  has  the  word  a  proper  signification  of 
its  own?  I  do  not  think  so.  The  derivation  of  the  word  tells 
nothing;  to  be  civilized  is  to  have  become,  or  to  be  like,  a  citizen. 
And  use  or  common  consent  is  confused  and  confusing.  So  I  gave 
up  in  despair,  only  suspecting  that  those  who  deplored  the  failure 
of  civilization  in  Europe  are  attributing  to  it  something  it  did  not 
possess.  For  the  war  in  Europe  is  but  the  use  of  weapons  Europe 
has  been  sharpening  for  many  a  year:  and  it  is  highly  unreason- 
able to  complain  of  the  failure  of  a  bomb  when  it  explodes. 

What  is  the  purpose  and  conclusion  of  this  paper?  Well,  per- 
haps some  more  successful  investigator  will  be  induced  to  perfect 
and  publish  his  results.  This  should  either  be  some  sort  of  defini- 
tion, or  at  least  description,  of  civilization,  that  will  embrace  at 
least  the  larger  part  of  the  cases  in  which  the  word  is  used ;  or 
it  should  be  these  uses  reduced  to  a  systematic  scheme  intelligible 
to  an  ordinary  mind.  Perhaps  this  paper  will  keep  a  few  from 
being  hypnotized  by  the  word,  or  keep  them  from  thinking  they 
know  what  it  means  when  they  do  not. 

ERNEST  W.  THIELE,  A.   B.    '16. 
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The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  a  recent  editorial  on  the  Fair 
committed  an  absurd  error,  the  like  of  which  is  too  frequent,  any- 
how, in  our  daily  papers.  This  statement  particularly  was  nonsens- 
ical for  its  apparent  lack  of  forethought  and  as  an 
On  the  Use  of  example  of  what  over-enthusiasm  is  apt  to  effect. 
Superlatives.  In  substance  the  article  read:  "If  all  the  world 
but  what  is  between  the  Exposition  walls  should 
be  wiped  out,  there  would  still  remain  the  final  sum  total  of  what 
the  race  has  done." 

The  true  import  of  these  words  is  not  seen  at  first  sight.  In 
a  fit  of  ecstasy  one  is  at  the  beginning  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
editor,  but  upon  reflection  frenzied  admiration  gives  place  to  more 
sober  interpretation.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  the  reader  im- 
mediately asks  himself  the  question :  "What  is  the  sum  total,  of 
what  the  race  has  done?"  The  answer  resolves  itself  into  perhaps 
three  main  divisions :  accomplishments  material,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual. 

If  the  first  two  were  granted  (and  that  would  be  an  absurd 
allowance)  the  third  would  still  be  isolated.  But  the  spiritual  side 
is  too  important  to  be  neglected,  for  it  has  always  been  a  factor  in 
the  workings  of  mankind,  and  is  today  an  influential  but  not  so 
evident  a  power.  Would  the  writer,  then,  omit  the  real  reason  for 
man's  existence  on  earth  in  his  ultimate  summation?  To  ignore 
the  work  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  great  Saints  of  the  Church  with 
their  undying  zeal  for  the  uplift  of  their  fellow-beings  either  by 
missions  or  devotion  in  their  own  native  lands,  is  to  refuse  recogni- 
tion to  perhaps  the  noblest  deeds,  that  the  race  has  ever  done,  or 
can  hope  to  do.  The  cathedrals,  those  great  monuments  of  their 
sanctity,  would  be  forgotten,  as  also  would  their  writings,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  masterpieces  of  secular  authors. 

But  the  press  is  infinite  and  must  be  adhered  to  by  the  mil- 
lions. Day  after  day  they  will  continue  to  spread  broadcast  their 
"editorial"  wisdom,  and  just  so  long  will  the  majority  of  readers 
acknowledge  their  logic,  and  pay  tribute  to  it.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  for  them  to  print  only  "news,"  but  the  people  demand 
that  they  pass  judgment  on  problems,  and  the  will  of  the  public 
is  obeyed.  Maybe  questions,  which  have  been  puzzling  great  minds 
for  years,  are  discussed  and  opinions,  which  savor  of  finality,  ar^ 
passed  upon  them — but  what  matters  that?  Our  editors  are  cap- 
able men.  Truly  Mr.  Wells  was  happy,  when  he  used  that  trite 
phrase :     "That  strange,  wild  thing — the  press." 

EDWARD  J.  DUFFY,  A.   B.   '17, 


I 


Joseph    W.    Byrnes,    A.B.    '15 

Winner  of  first  place  in  Intercollegiate  Contest. 


ALUMNI 
NOTES 


As  recorder  of  Alumni  activities  it  is  now  our  pleasure  to 
Alumni  mention  the   chief  event  of  the   Alumni   Association   this   year. 

Banquet.        On   the  night  of   April   21st  the  Alumni   held   their   twenty-first 

annual  banquet,  in  the  Louis  XVI  Room  of  the  Hotel  Sherman. 
Over  one  hundred  and  fifteen  Alumni  responded  to  the  welcome  command, 
and  "a  fine  time  was  had  by  all  present."  Previous  to  the  banquet  there  was 
much  reminiscence,  and  after  an  appetite  had  been  acquired  b}^  all  the  chief 
work  of  the  evening  was  begun.  After  the  invocation  by  Rev.  John  L. 
Mathery,  S.  J.,  President  of  Loyola  L'niversity,  the  valiant  trenchermen 
set  to.  Regaled  substantially,  we  awaited  with  great  expectation  the  efforts 
of  the  various  speakers.  Officiating  as  Toastmaster,  Mr.  Payton  J.  Tuohy, 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  introduced  the  first  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Mr.  -William  J.  Bowe,  of  the  Law  Class  of  1915.  Mr.  Bowe  praised 
the  unselfish  spirit  of  the  professors  who  sacrificed  their  time  to  instruct 
the  students.  From  this  spirit,  he  argued,  and  from  the  unceasing  industry 
of  the  students,  Loyola  University  would  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  the 
Law  Class  of  '15. 

There  then  followed  on  the  scene  the  representative  of  another  class 
graduating  in  1915.  Mr.  Lambert  K.  Hayes,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
Senior  Class  of  St.  Ignatius  College,  remarked  that  we  were  spurred  on  by 
the  success  of  our  classmate,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Byrnes,  who  won  the  Inter- 
collegiate English  Contest,  and  that  at  the  next  banquet  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation  we   would  be   one   hundred   per   cent   present. 

Felix  Chouinard,  ex-Sox  player,  vaudevillian,  and,  most  of  all,  a  faithful 
Alumnus,  favored  us  with  a  vocal  solo,  accompanied  by  Charles  E.  Byrne, 
Vice-President  of  the  Association.  After  an  encore,  George  F.  Mulligan, 
A.M.,  LL.B.,  delivered  a  witty  and  earnest  speech  on  the  subject  Being  on 
the  Cotnjtiittee.  He  appointed  every  one  present  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  combat  the  wave  of  bigotry  in  this  country  and  to  do  good  to  one's  neigh- 
bor whenever  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  "You  are  on  the  com- 
mittee ;   I  appoint  you  now,"  was  an  appointment  that  was  accepted  by  all. 

We  looked  at  the  program  and  saw  that  Rev.  William  A.  Murphy,  D.D., 
was  the  next  speaker.  We  have  heard  Father  Murphy  speak  before  and 
so  we  lit  another  "rope"  and  leaned  back  in  our  chair  with  a  feeling  of  pleas- 
ant  anticipation.      Father    Murphy   began   by   gently    paying    his    respects   to 
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the  Toastmaster  and  then  talked  with  genuine  humor  of  that  "eventful  night 
of  commencement."  By  a  sudden  transition  from  the  humorous  to  the 
serious,  he  said  that  commencement  night  was  really  the  "greatest  night  of 
our  lives,  because  it  contained  the  many  little  things  that  so  influence  one  in 
this  life,  the  aspirations  to  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love."  He  concluded  his  speech 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Alumni  to  help  as  much  as  possible  the  new  Loyola 
University. 

Praise  from  one  not  an  alumnus  of  the  school  is  always  gratifying,  and 
the  speech  of  the  Honorable  Edward  Osgood  Brown,  Judge  of  the  Appel- 
late Court,  was  especially  gratifying  in  this  regard.  Judge  Brown  spoke  on 
The  Jesuit  College.  A  brief  history  of  Jesuit  activities  in  the  educational 
field  and  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  young  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion to  maintain  unswerving  truthfulness,  honesty  and  justice  throughout 
life,  the  virtues  taught  in  the  Jesuit  colleges,  won  the  closest  attention  of 
the  audience.  Judge  Brown's  scholarly  and  wonderfully  well  written  ad- 
dress ended  the  formal  speeches.  During  the  course  of  the  evening,  Joseph 
W.  Byrnes,  winner  of  the  Intercollegiate  English  Essay  Contest,  yielded  to 
the  request  of  the  Toastmaster  and  made  a  clever  little  speech.  Mr.  Freder- 
ick J.  Happel,  managing  editor  of  the  New  World,  spoke  in  praise  of 
the  Rev.  Fr.  Siedenburg  and  the  School  of  Sociology  and  appealed  to  his 
audience  to  forward  the  interests  of  this  department  of  Loyola  University. 
After  two  vocal  solos,  admirably  rendered  by  William  Madden  and  John 
Long,  the  banqueters  arose  and  with  the  spirit  of  true  alumni  closed,  with 
the  old  college  "yell,"  the  most  pleasant  and  most  successful  banquet  ever 
given  by  the  Alumni  Association. 

The  class  of  '96  deserves  special  notice  for  its  large  representation  at  the 
banquet.  Upon  order  of  the  toastmaster,  the  following  members  rose  before 
the  assembled  throng:  Rev.  Fathers  Edward  Loftis  and  James  Farrell, 
Messrs.  Steve  Miniter,  Robert  Lee,  Dan  Healy,  John  R.  McCabe,  John  Scan- 
Ion,  Rupert  Barry,  Louis  Gibson,  and  last  but  not  least,  "the  tall,  handsome 
gentleman,"  J.  W.  Davis. 


In  a  recent  letter  addressed  to  the  editor,  J.  V.  Stevens,  ]M.D., 
Letter  from  who  was  Secretary  of  Bennett  Medical  School  last  year,  ex- 
Dr.  Stevens,    tends   "a  very  cordial   invitation  to  each  alumnus  of  Loyola, 

in  any  department,  to  visit,  as  friends,  not  as  patients,  the 
Spencer  Mineral  Springs  Sanitarium,  of  Spencer,  Ind.,"  where  he  is  now 
located  as  medical  superintendent  of  the  above  named  institution.  Dr. 
Stevens  is  favorably  known  to  many  medical  men  as  a  teacher  and  writer 
on  medical  subjects  and  was  for  eight  years  a  member,  also  the  secretary, 
of  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  A.  M.  A. 


Rev.  George  J.  Blatter,  A.M.,  has  recently  finished  the  only  Eng- 
Ex.  '81      lish  translation  of  one  of  the  classical  and  most  renowned  books 

of  Spanish  literature,  Ciiidad  dc  Dies,  which  was  finished  in  1660 
by  Maria  de  Dios  of  Agreda.  The  work  is  ascetical  and  contains  the  his- 
tory of  the  life  of  the  Mother  of  God,  as  revealed  to  the  Spanish  authoress, 
Mary  of  Agreda.  Father  Blatter's  effort  has  taken  twelve  years  of  assiduous 
labor  and  no  less  than  seventeen  revisions  of  the  whole  work,  and  is  cer- 
tainly a  faithful  rendition  of  the  great  Spanish  work  into  pleasing  idiomatic 
English.     The  English  version  now  appears  as  a  magnificent  edition  de  luxe 
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in  four  volumes,  and  is  supplemented  by  two  abridgements  to  facilitate  pe- 
rusal to  persons  of  limited  leisure.  Father  Blatter's  nom  de  plume  is 
Fiscar   Marison. 


'08      "Phil"   Chouinard,    former   Sox  player,   has  been   showing  the   varsity 
some  of  the  "finer  points"  of  the  national  game. 


'11      Philip  V.  Carlin  has  recently  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Schools 
at  Summit,  111. 

*13     We  offer  our   sympathy  to  Joseph  Elliot   on  the   recent   death   of  his 
mother,  which  occurred   April   12th. 

Ex.  '14  Our   sympathy  is  ofifered   to   Edward   Dunlavy  on   the  recent  death 
of  his  sister,  who  died  April  16th. 

James  E.  Kehoe,  A.B.,  '15. 


The  following  placard  came  to  our  notice  a  few  days  ago. 
of  its  interest  to  all  "stoodents"  we  reprint  it: 


On  account 


JUST  WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 
Does  every  student  wish  to  pass  with  high  honors  in  June?  Yea,  verily! 
Do  you  want  to  pass  with  high  honors  in  June?  The  Big  Three  will  help 
you  out.  They  will  pull  vou  through  and  help  you  over  the  Rocks.  Yon 
must  read  their  latest  book,  "HOW  TO  GET  HIGH  NOTES,"  an  invalu- 
able aid  to  every  sufifering  student.  This  wonderful  production  Is  the 
work  of  three  greatest  geniuses  of  the  Sophomore  Class.  IT  HAS  HELPED 
THEM;  IT  WILL  HELP  YOU.     Act  now  by  filling  out  blank  below. 


.Tear  off  here. 


The  Big  Three,  Sophomore  Class. 
Students'   Protective  Association. 

Name    Class     

Professor's    name    

What  studies  are  you  deficient  in  ? 

What  notes  did  you  get  last  quarter  ? 

What  are  notes  you  desire ?    

Please  indicate  amount  of  time   spent  in  daily   study: 

5  min.       10  min.       15  min.       20  min.       30  min.      45  min.       60  min. 

Above  60  min (Any  student  studying  more  than  80  min. 

is  not  eligible  for  this  offer.) 
Does  your  father  keep  a  dog ? Do  you  use  ponies  ? 

How  many? 

If  you  pass  by  means  of  our  assistance,  you  hereby  agree  to  meet 

our  terms 

( Sign   here) 


.Tear   oflf  here. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 
From  Ignatius  P.  Walsh,  Sophomore,  holder  of  eighteen  medals : 

"Although  I  have  not  used  the  methods  of  the  Big  Three  in 
the  past,  I  shall  undoubtedly  avail  myself  of  this  priceless  boon  to 
suffering  students  this  year.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  book  to  all 
students." 

From  John  P.  Crotty,  prominent  politician  and  ward  worker  : 

"Engaged  as  I  am  in  politics,  devoting  most  of  my  time  to  aiding 
the  city  government,  I  have  been  much  handicapped  in  keeping  up  with 
the  course,  but  since  I  have  seen  that  priceless  little  volume,  'How  to 
Get  Notes,'  I  no  longer  have  any  difficulty.  If  I  pass  this  June,  I  shall 
give  all  the  credit  to  the  Big  Three." 

From  John  G.   Peterson,  celebrated   Polish  Dramatist : 

"Although  I   have  never   used   the  new  method,   I   certainly   shall   if 
I  get  a  chance." 
(Original  letters  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  Big  Three.) 

*  *  :;-- 

It  listens  great,  doesn't  it?  By  the  way.  Big  Three,  a  certain  person 
once  made  an  offer  of  a  million  dollars  for  a  successful  system  like  yours. 
Better  claim  the  reward ! 

WE  ARE  THANKFUL  THAT— 

There  is  no  Intercollegiate  Greek  Contest. 

That  Campion  has  not  a  golf  team. 

That  Spring  comes   but  once   a  year. 

That  we  didn't  stay  for  the  whole  of  the  Northwestern   College  game. 

That  we  don't  have  to  ride  far  on  Twelfth  street. 

That  we  are  not  Quigley's  sole  support. 

That  Shrapnel  is  not  issued  every  day. 

That  Lake  Michigan  is  not  in  Siberia. 

That  the  rest  of  Tacitus'  works  are  lost. 

*  *        * 

AT  WHICH  ANNOUNCEMENT  WE  REMAINED  SEATED. 
"L"  guard,  on  north-bound   South   Side  train  :     "Indiana  next.     Change 
for  Kenwood,  Englewood,  Mormon  Park." 

Here  we  will  break  the  news  gently.  Our  Prize  Mystery  Story,  "The 
GuUiency  of  Gussie,"  was  a  grand  fizzle.  After  reading  13,792  letters,  we 
did  not  find  one  entirely  correct  solution.  In  fact,  it  was  such  a  mystery 
that  we  couldn't  solve  it  ourselves,  so  we  awarded  the  first  prize  to  the 
Author,  John  Gustave  Stanislaus  Aloysius  Peterson.  If  Mr.  Peterson  will 
call  at  the  Sanctum  some  day,  he  will  be  the  proud  and  happy  possessor 
of  the  first  prize,  one  Buffalo  Nickel. 

The  correct  solution  is  as   follows  : 

What  did  Gussie  read  on  the  yellow  circular?  Ans. — An  advertisement 
of  bargain  rates  at  Pittsburgh  Joe's  Cuisine  Excellent. 

What  did  he  say  to  the  handsome  waitress?    Ans. — "Ham  an'." 

What  did  the  awe-struck  words  of  the  waitress  mean?  Ans. — One  order 
of  baked  beans. 

Simple,  wasn't  it?  Upon  remitting  five  cents,  to  cover  cost  of  mailing, 
manuscripts  of  unsuccessful  contestants  will  be  returned  free. 
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Nevertheless,  the  Contest  excited  much  interest.     Below  is  one  of  the 
letters  we  received  from  some  unknown  admirer : 
Mysterious  Editor : 

Friend  Myster — Is  this  mystery  story  contest — "The  Gulliency  of 
Gussie" — on  the  level,  or  are  you  kidding  us?  You  offer  a  beautiful 
prize,  one  that  is  always  desirable,  but  is  it  regular  stuff? 

What  in  the  name  of  the  Alphabet  is  "Gulliency"?  In  the  bright 
lexicon  of  words  and  phrases  compiled  by  J.  Wooster,  or  in  the  brighter 
one  dished  out  by  N.  Webster,  the  cardinal  word  has  no  mention.  The 
next  best  bet  is  "gullery,  n. — a  home  for  gulls,"  but  as  the  authoress  (?) 
does  not  mention  anything  about  birds,  I  here  hit  a  snag. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you,  you  dear  man, 

I  remain, 

Pearlie. 
P.   S.     Does   "Boston    for  one"  mean  Boston  garters?     If   it   does, 
it's  wrong,  because  they  come  in  pairs. — P. 

*        *        * 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  take  undue  honor  to  ourselves,  but  here,  ye  Editors 
begin  to  mutually  admirate.  When  we  opened  our  humble  colyum,  at  the 
very  first  blush  of  success  upon  our  dawning  colyumic  sky,  so  to  speak,  we,  we, 
WE — discovered  James  Thomas  Mangan,  and  dragged  this  shining  light  of 
poesy  and  wit  out  of  the  mire  of  insignificance  where  he  was  wasting  his 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air,  and  crowned  him  with  a  circlet  of  bay.  It  was 
true  that  the  circlet  was  made  of  dried  bay  leaves  that  were  found  in  our 
pantry,  and  destined  to  grace  stewed  tomatoes  had  not  we  reserved  them 
for  the  brow  of  James  Thomas  Mangan,  but  they  were  bay,  nevertheless, 
the  ancient  bay  that  was  valued  higher  than  any  filthy  lucre  in  the  days 
of  Rome.  Mr.  Mangan  was  established,  and  we  basked  in  the  pleasant 
moonshine  of  discovery. 

It  was  not  enough  for  Fate  to  be  once  kind  to  us.  Shrapnel  made  such 
a  hit  with  even  that  crusty  old  dame  Fortuna,  that  she  favored  us  still 
more  by  throwing  into  our  unwary  hands,  the  productions  of  a  new  genius. 
Long  ago,  we  exhausted  our  laudatory  vocabulary  in  extolling  Mr.  Mangan's 
exuberant  talents,  so  we  hereby  maintain  a  dignified  and  respectful  silence  in 
overturing  this  new  star  in  Shrapnel's  bright  galaxy.  We  beg  to  announce 
that  he  is  Mr.  Walter  M.  Harks,  A.B.,  '18. 

Below  are  some  of  Mr.  Harks'  choice  productions : 

"O!  WHY  WILL  WOMEN  DYE  THEIR  HAIR?" 
(A  Rondoggerel  of  Sentiment.) 
How  can  this  lock  of  hair 
Be   from   that  woman's  head? 
It  is,  I  do  declare. 
The  curl  of  brilliant  red 
Which  I  cut  from  her  head 
When  she  was  young  and  fair; 
How  can  this  lock  of  hair 
Be  from  that  woman's  head? 
The  coiffure  of  this  fair 
Instead  of  being  red, 
Is  now  a  purple  rare; 
Distressed   in   mind,    I   fled : 
How  can  this  lock  of  hair 
Be  from  that  woman's  head? 
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TO  ASTHMA  SIMPSON. 

O !     Asthma,  thou  of  beauteous  eyes  serene 
That  shine  like  stars  or  like  a  lustrous  jewel, 
Insipid  is  thy  monicker — it  e'en 
Would  be  more  fitting  to  a  braying  mule. 
If  only  thou  couldst  walk  upon  this  earth 
And  join  my  lonely  strolls  on  Lobster  Lane, 
I'd  keep  thee  safe  from  that  cartoonist's  mirth 
Who  mak'st  thee  what  thou'rt  not — a  silly,  vain 
And  heartless  girl  with  but  an  ounce  of  brains 
And  places  thee  'mongst  other  common  Janes, 
My  Asthma! 

THE  THREE-MASTED  SCHOONER. 

How  dear  to  my  heart  is  a  bright  foaming  schooner 

Afloat  on  the  bar  like  a  whaler  at  sea. 
Its  sparkling  reminds  me  of  filaments  lunar. 

Its  white  snow-capped  suds  look  like  wash-day  to  me. 
The  wide-spreading  puddles  of  beer  all  around  it 

Are  drowning  the  jitney  I  placed  on  the  bar! 

0  ecstasy !  glory !  the  barkeep  has   found  it ! 
There's  nothing  remaining  my  pleasure  to  mar — 

The  bright  sparkling  schooner,  the  thirst-quenching  schooner, 
The  foam-covered  schooner  which  stands  on  the  bar. 

Those  heavy  glass  vessels  I  hail  as  a  treasure. 
For  often  at  night  when  returning  from  school, 

1  find  them  the  source  of  an  expensive  pleasure, 
For  one's  not  enough  for  a  Schlitz-thirsty  fool ; 

How  ardent  I  seize  them  with  hands  that  are  glowing. 

No  pleasure's  so  great — no,  not  e'en  a  cigar — 
And  raising  the  bucket  with  suds  overflowing, 

I  place  to  my  crimson  lips  standing  ajar. 
The  bright  sparkling  schooner,  the  thirst-quenching  schooner, 

The  foam-covered  schooner  which  stood  on  the  bar. 

SIMP    SPELLING. 

There  was  an  old  fellow  named  Worcester, 
Who  was  for  simp  spelling,  a  Borcester; 
But  for  classy  orthog. 
He  was  worse  than  a  dog, 
For  he  knew  not  e'en  how  to  spell  Rorcester. 
*        *        * 
A  NEW  THEORY  OF  DRAMATIC  POETRY. 
By  Ernest  W.  Thiele,  A.B.,  '16. 

Most  poetical  plays  are  not  successful  on  the  stage,  and  they  are  incon- 
venient to  read  because  they  are  cluttered  with  stage  directions  and  the 
like.  Yet  you  must  have  stage  directions  even  if  they  do  interfere  with  the 
reading.  I  maintain  that  the  proper  way  to  write  such  drama  is  to  incor- 
porate the  stage  directions  in  the  metre.  How  to  do  it  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing short  sample. 

Rules  for  reading:     Read  it  all,  hook,  line  and  sinker,   following  right 
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across  the  page.     Don't  stop   for  anything.     The  rimes  will  come  in  where 
they  are  needed. 

Isaac   Jipson's 

GET  THE  FACTS. 

Hasty  Tragedy 

in  Two  Acts. 

Characters. 

Ben  Blossom,  Cub. 

Ezra  Cranky,  boss'  sub. 

Any  ordinary   Cop. 

'Phone,  a  most   important  prop. 

ACT    I— Scene   I. 

Boss'  den.     Cranky  (hangs  up  'phone)   and  Ben. 
Cranky — Murder  in  the  Loop  ! 

Hustle  out  and  get  a  scoop ! 
Blossom — Where's  the  murder  at? 
Cranky — How  should  I  know  ?     Scat ! 

Act  I — Scene  2, 

Dearborn  Street,  corner  Quincy.     Cop  on  beat.     Enter  Blossom. 
Blossom — Say, 

Any   murder    here    to-day? 

I've  asked  every  cop  I  see. 

You're  the 

Cop — Who  might  you  be? 

Ben — Reporter   for  the  Cheese. 

Cop — Why,  yes.     It's  done  now.     He's 

At  the  County  now,  I  guess. 
Blossom — Hospital? 
Cop — Yes. 

Act  II — Scene  1. 
Ez,  alone,  talking  loudly  at  the  'phone. 
Cranky — Go  there?     I   should  say! 

Rustle   over   right  away ! 

What  do  you  care  where  he  is? 

Get  the  facts,  man.     That's  your  biz. 

Act  II— Scene  2. 

Cranky — Well  ? 

Ben — Near  the  Fair — 

Cop  saw  old  guy  lying  there. 

Thought  he's  murdered — called  the  bus. 

Old  guy  raised  an  awful  fuss — 

He  was  just  a  little  tired. 
Ez — No  murder?  What?     You're  fired!! ! 

(Very  quick  curtain.) 


While  we  are  in  the  dramatic  section,  we  present  for  your  approval  a 
sad  Polish  play,  by  John  Peterson.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  sad  Irish, 
French,  Swedish.  Italian,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  American  and  Sandwich 
Island  plays,  but  this  is  the  saddest  we  ever  saw  or  read.  As  given  below, 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  in  many  places  of  shortening  the  version.  Only  a 
part  is  here  presented — just  enough  to  make  you  want  to   read  the  rest. 


I 
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BADISLAUS,  THE  BULL. 
A  Horrible  Tragedy  in  Seven  Acts. 

Characters. 

Badislaus,  the  Bull,  King  of  Poland. 

Fyzh,  a  little  Pole,  son  of  the  King. 

Bean,  a  Pole,   ruler  of  Mussymuzinskivovich. 

Telegraf,  another  Pole,  magistrate  of  Crack-hoof. 

Cloz,  a  crooked   Pole,  treasurer  of  the  Kingdom. 

Fenz,  a  short  Pole,  the  Prince  of  Cash-enoughsky. 

Tom  Ato,  a  thin  Pole,  keeper  of  the  royal  shoe  box. 

Mazt,  a  villainous  Pole. 

Flagg,  a  very  tall  Pole,  the  Duke  of  Shezalufsky. 

Casmirize  Slapstichufxsky,  wife  of  the  King. 
Lallaz  Rhookavuvushky,  her  maid  at  waiting. 
Slopstic,  a  Polish  k.  m.  of  the  palace. 
Brumstic,  a  likewise. 

Synopsis. 
Badislaus,  the  Bull,  was  King  of  Poland  from  1057  to  1196.  In  those 
wild  and  stirring  days,  he  was  a  pretty  good  kink,  as  kinks  in  those  days 
went.  His  life  was  a  long  and  happy  one.  He  married  seven  times,  and 
his  reign  was  very  prosperous.  Casmirize  Slapstichufxsky  of  the  play  was 
his  fifth  royal  consort.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  fell  into  the  de- 
plorable and  vicious  habit  of  drinking  egg  nogg,  a  native  Polish  drink.  One 
night,  after  indulging  in  a  long  carouse,  while  still  in  a  state  of  inebriation, 
he  inadvertently  slipped  and  damaged  one  of  his  optics.  Upon  this  sad  inci- 
dent is  founded  the  plot  of  the  play. 

# 

Act  I — Scene  1. 

The  Royal  Pantry.  The  Queen,  Casmirize,  etc.,  is  waiting  for  her  son 
to  arrive  home  from  a  croquet  game.  Like  a  wise  mother,  she  stations  her- 
self in  the  place  he  will  head  for  first.     Enter  Fyzh,  her  son. 

Fyzh — Hello,  mamma.  Can  I  have  some  stewed  prunes  with  ginger  in 
them? 

Cas. — Why,  sonnie?     Prunes  are  so   unhealthy.     Look,  my  child.     The 
Magistrate  of  Crack-hoof  has  sent  you  the  most  beautiful  little  vodka  flask. 
.  Fyzh — Can  I  have  some  stewed  prunes  with  ginger  in  them? 

Cas. — See  the  beautiful  flask. 

Fyzh — Can  I  have  some  stewed  prunes  with  ginger  in  them? 
(Enter  Brumstic.     She  seems  very  angry.) 

Br. — Excuse  me,  mum,  but  there's  a  dago  outside  that  won't  skedaddle. 
Shall  I  throw  hot  wather  on  'im,  mum? 

Cas. — Why,  Brumstic,  it's  the  Duke  of  Shezalufsky. 

Fyzh — Can  I  have  some  stewed  prunes  with  ginger  in  them? 
(Exit  the  Queen  to  receive  the  Duke.) 

Fyzh. — Can  I  have  some — 

Br. — Clear  out  of  here,  ye  little  tank ! 

Fyzh. — G'wan,  y'  green  horn. 

(Exit  Fyzh  hastily.    Exit  mop  three  feet  behind  him.) 

Br. — Them  two  mussed  up  all  my  floor ! 
Scene  2. 

Mikesplaz,  a  favorite  resort  for  royalty.  Fenz,  Bean,  Tom  Ato  are 
present,  with  Casmirize  Slapstichufxsky,  the  Queen,  and  Lallaz  Rhooka- 
vuvushky. 
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Fenz — Ah!    How  is  her  Majesty  and  the  kid?     Has  his  royal  Nibs  been 
shooting  any  bull  lately? 

Cas. — Not  to  speak  of.     How's  yourself? 

Fenz — Oh,  so  so. 

Fyzh- — Mamma,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  Poppa  was  hunting.     I  wanted 
to  shoot  some  bulls,  too. 

Fenz 

Bean 

Tom  Ato 

— Tee-hee-snzz. 

(Enter  the  King.) 

Badislaus — Hello,    folks !     Line  up.     The   treat's   on  me.      (To  the  at- 
tendant)  Vodka  all  around. 

Fyzh — Poppa,  why  didn't  you  take  me  hunting  with  you  when  you  shot 
the  bulls? 

Bad. — What,  ho?     There  is  treason  in  the  camp.     Who   said   I  shot  a 
bull?     (Fenz,  Bean  and  Tom  Ato  all  rush  for  the  door.) 
(End  of   Scene   Two.) 

(To  proceed  with  the  rest  of  this  sad  play,  get  a  private  edition  from 
the  author.     Our  emotions  will  not  let  us  go  any  farther.) 

MANGANESE  DEPARTMENT. 
Owing  to   the  unusual  amount  of  matter  contributed  this  time,   we  are 
compelled  to  leave  out  much  of  Mr.  Mangan's  best  work.     Hoping  that  his 
many  admireirs  will  be  satisfied  with  these  few  selections,  we  here  present 

A   DROP. 
(Dedicated  to  the  Gentleman  who  used  to  recite  "The  Face  on  the  Barroom 

Floor"  with  such  feeling.) 
Just  a  drop,   old  pal,  just   a   drop, 

A  drop  is  all  I  ask; 
Oh,  give  me,  give  me  just  a  drop 

Before  you  drop  the  flask. 


A   POEM    SERIOUS. 

The  other  day  my  friend  a  question  asked, 

I  mean  my  whole-souled,  frank  companion,  Gus, 

He  asked  me  in  a  whisper  low  if  I 

Could   write  a  poem   which  was   serious. 

I  looked  at  him  and  sadly  said,  "Knock  wood !" 
But  afterwards  I  told  him  that  I  could. 
And,  getting  down  to  business  like  a  man, 
I  took  my  pen  in  hand  and  soon  began  : 

"A  touch  of  gentle  spring  is  in  the  air, 

It  permeates  the  grove  and  leafy  dell, 
A  newborn  question's  in  the  robin's  stare, 

The  whippoorwill — a  rime  for  'dell?'     Oh,  — shucks!' 

There,  there,  my  friend,  sit  still,  don't  make  a  fuss ! 
I'll  yet  produce  a  poem  serious. 


I 
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"The  sun  is  shining  in  the  heavens  high, 
With  effervescent  light  it  floods  the  sky, 
And  yet  the  blackest,  darkest  storm  is  nigh, 
I  have  not  cash  enough  to  buy  a  'rye.'  " 

Oh,  now,  my  friend,  why  do  you  rage  and  cuss? 
I'll  yet  produce  a  poem  serious. 

"Your  mem'ry  haunts  me  as  I  pass  my  days. 

To  your  sweet,  loving  lips  my  thoughts  return, 
Your  perfect  face,  it  lingers  in  a  haze. 

So  wait  until  the  carfare  home  I  earn!" 

You  needn't  give  me  such  a  look  so  gross. 
You  must  admit  that  I  am  getting  close. 

"Upon  a  farm  in  Idaho 
There  lives  a  girl  I  used  to  know ; 

Her  lips  were  red  as  was  her  head 
And  she  had  many  an  ardent  beau. 
She  was  some  doll,  this  girl  I  know, 
A  blossom  out  of  Idaho, 

We  used  to  talk  and  gaily  walk 
Where  streams  of  crimson  gold  would  flow. 
I  loved  this  girl  in  Idaho, 
I  loved  her  so  and  so  and  so, 
I  loved  her  so  as  few  could  know, 
And  so  and  so  and  so  and  so. 

"Across  this  farm  in  Idaho, 
The  breeze  of  spring  would  often  blow. 

We'd   walk  together  in   sunny  weather, 
Or  down  the  brook  of  love  we'd  row. 
And  on  this   farm  in  Idaho 
My  girl  was  forced  to  hoe  and  hoe ; 
She'd  hoe  the  beets,  she'd  hoe  the  eats, 
Oh,  you  should  see  my  Idaho ! 
And  often  to  the  porch  she'd  go 
And  sew  and  sew  and  sew  and   sew ; 
So  things  went  on  as  things  will  go 
And  so  and  so  and  so  and  so !" 

I  looked  at  Gus,  Gus  looked  at  me. 
And  softly  murmured,  "How  could  thee  !" 
So  I  did  say  right  after  all  the  muss, 
"I  cannot  write  a  poem  serious  !" 
*         *         * 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  YANKEE. 
(Told  on  the  Thousandth  and  First  Night.) 
By  Jerome  Byrnes,  A.   B.  '18. 

Now  the  Sheik  of  Zul-Bashi-Bazouk, 

Once  landholder  of  many  oases, 
Puffed  in  gloom  on  his  ancient  chibouque. 

And  in  thinking  of  all  those  fair  places. 
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He  spat  out  an  oath,  and  then  nothing  loth, 
He  rasped  out  another  still  worse  than  its  brother, 
And  awfully  scowled  as  he  hitched  up  his  braces.* 

"I  had  prayed  till  my  kneebones  were  bare, 

And  had  bowed  to  the  hairs  of  the  Prophet, 

That  some  miserable  idjut  would  dare 

Purchase  'fields'  of  swell  sand  to  my  profit, 

When  up   came   a  Yankee,  bent,   wizened  and   lanky, 

Who  took  all  my  camels  in  trade  for  enamels, 

Which  pleased  all  my  wives.     (May  he  kindle  in  Tophet.) 

"Then  I  swore  by  the  Left  Ear  of  Allah, 

The  next  Yankee  that  showed  his  apparel. 
Would  be  slain  in  a  jiffy!    Bismallah ! 

When  up  came  a  lorn  man  in  a  barrel. 
For  in  search  of  a  scarab,  he'd  been  robbed  by  an  Arab. 
Then  I  chortled  in  glee,  but  alas?     Woe  is  me! 

We  tippled — he  bought  all  my  robes  for  a  carol ! 

"On  awakening,  I  plotted  and  planned 

To  annex  the  next  visitant's  money. 
I  sold  him  my  acres  of  sand. 

My  'fields,'  at  a  price  which  was  funny. 
After  much  meditation,  he  brought  in  irrigation. 
And  every  darn  field  gave  a  profitable  yield. 

And  the  cotton  grew  up  where  't  was  sunny. 

"I  was  poor ;  all  was  gone  save  my  wives. 
When  up  rose  the  last  of  the  dangers. 
Alakbar !     The  train  scarce  arrives. 

When  the  Yankees —  Oh,  dogs  in  the  mangers ! 
They  espied  my  Fatima  and  shades  of  Ulema! 
They  tie  me  up  neat,  till  I  scarcely  can  beat, 

And  fled  my  nine  wives  with  the  strangers !" 
*Made  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
By  Allah,  a  sad  tale,  's  not? 

*        *        * 
Below  find  some  prose  works  of  our  newly  discovered  genius. 

TRAVELTALKS. 

(A  series  of  travelogues  for  infant  or  puerile  intellects.) 

By  Walter  M.  Harks,  A.  B.,  '18. 

Traveltalk  No.  I. 

"Pa-pa,  are  we  going  to  vis-it  the  mag-ni-fi-cent  col-lege  on  Twelfth 
Street?" 

"Yes,  Ron-aid,  my  son,  we  are  a-bout  to  a-Iight  from  the  spac-ious  and 
com-mod-i-ous  street  car  which  we  have  oc-cu-pied  for  some  time.  Step 
light-ly,  son,  and  we  may  indeed  be  for-tun-ate  e-nough  to  see  the  in-dus- 
trious  stu-dents  at  their  noon-day  re-past.  The  gong  has  just  an-nounced 
the  noon-hour,  so  let  us  hur-ry." 

"But,  pa-pa,  what  do  the  stu-dents  run  for?  Do  they  de-sire  to  en-ter 
the  res-tau-rant  hast-i-ly?" 

"No,  my  son ;  each  stu-dent  is  in-struct-ed  dail-y  by  his  wise  teach-ers 
that  the  am-bi-tious  schol-ar  is  al-ways  the  fore-most  in  ev-er-y  line  of  life. 
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and  they  are  tak-ing  to  heart  their  dear  teach-ers'  re-marks.  But  come,  let 
us  en-ter  and  see  what  is  in  pro-gress  on  the  in-side." 

"O !  Pa-pa!  Who  are  those  white-a-proned  in-di-vid-u-als  be-hind  that 
long  high  table?" 

"Those,  Ron-aid,  are  of  the  spec-ies  com-mon-ly  known  as  hash-sling-ers. 
The  term  is  vul-gar  and  ob-sol-ete,  and  I  would  not  ap-prove  of  your  us-ing 
it.  These  per-sons  re-plen-ish  the  dish-es  of  vi-ands  as  the  stu-dents  take 
them  from  the  tab-le." 

"But,  pa-pa,  ought  not  the  stu-dents  to  be  more  care-ful  with  the  chin-a? 
I  fear  they  will  cause  it  to  be-come  brok-en." 

"Do  not  fear,  Ron-aid.  The  chin-a  doubt-less  is  of  ex-cel-lent  qual-i-ty, 
else  it  would  have  been  in  dis-use  be-fore  this.  But  look,  son,  at  the  per- 
son who  stands  at  the  door  giv-ing  tick-ets  to  each  stu-dent  as  he  en-ters 
the  main  din-ing  hall.  No-tice  how  quick-ly  and  deft-ly  he  of-fers  to  each 
din-er  a  tick-et  punched  with  the  prop-er  a-mount.  Would  that  I  were  a-gain 
a  youth  a-mong  this  mul-ti-tude  of   ear-nest  stu-dents." 

"Please  ex-plain,  dear  pa-pa,  why  the  per-son  at  the  door  gives  to  each 
one  a  tick-et." 

"That,  Ron-aid,  is  so  the  stu-dent  on  fin-ish-ing  his  re-past  does  not 
pay  too  high  an  a-mount  to  the  cash-ier  who  sits  o-ver  there  at  the  ex-it. 
This  is  in-deed  Cui-sine  Ex-cel-lent.  I  wish  on-ly  that  your  dear  moth-er 
were  pre-sent  to  see  the  tempt-ing  rice  por-ridge  which  that  stu-dent  is  a-bout 
to  mas-ti-cate." 

"But,  pa-pa,  what  is  that  student  o-ver  there  pour-ing  from  the  large 
blue  tea-pot  in-to  the  chin-a  cup?" 

"I  must  con-fess,  son,  that  I  am  sore-ly  puzzled.  Were  it  of  a  dark-er 
hue  I  should  pro-nounce  it  the  bev-er-age,  cof-fee.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  drink 
pe-cul-iar  to  the  in-sti-tu-tion." 

"And  who  are  those  per-sons  who  walk  a-round  with  white  pitch-ers  in 
their  hands,  dear  pa-pa?" 

"Those,  Ron-aid,  are  known  as  milk  slop-pers.  The  term  is  most  un- 
dig-ni-fied  and  it  would  grieve  me  great-ly  to  hear  you  em-ploy  it  in  your 
vo-cab-u-lar-y." 

"I  cer-tain-ly  will  not  use  the  vul-gar  word,  pa-pa.  But  what  is  that 
long  thing  that   stu-dent  is  ex-tract-ing  from  his  rice  por-ridge?" 

"Hush,  Ron-aid !  You  will  dis-tract  the  bus-y  stu-dents.  It  is  prob-a-bly 
a  piece  of  the  string  up  which  the  vine  was  grow-ing  at  the  time  it  was 
plucked." 

"But,   pa-pa,   does  rice  grow  on  a  vine?" 

"Now,  Ron-aid,  my  son,  that  is  the  sub-ject  for  a-noth-er  trav-el-ogue. 
Soon  we  will  take  a  trip  a-gain  to  this  won-der-ful  col-lege  and  see  where 
the  tempt-ing  vi-ands  are  con-struct-ted.    Let  us  now  go  home  to  moth-er." 

"Good-bye,  in-dust-rious  stu-dents,  un-til  I  see  you  a-gain." 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  TENDENCY  OF  THE 

HOUSE-FLY  TO  RHEUMATISM. 

By  Walter  M.   Harks,  A.  B.   '18. 

With  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  cosmogony  and 
other  inductive  sciences  pertaining  to  genealogy,  astrology,  horoscopy,  and 
the  chronology  of  the  human  or  Adamic  race,  the  theological  interpretation 
of  Genesis  exhibits  to  geologists,  conclusions  which  are  chronologically  con- 
fusing to  the  commentators  on  the  tentative  hypothesis  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
cussion.     Undoubtedly    this    opinion    is    unencharacteristically    diffident    and 
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pugnacious  to  their  cantankerous  method  of  determining  the  assimilation  of 
organic  and  purely  hypothetical  suppositions ;  however,  their  ingenious  argu- 
ments that  the  average  physical  condition  of  the  house-fly  is  esentially 
opposed  to  Schaeffer's  theorizing,  are,  in  a  manner,  unequivocally  affirmed  in 
a  revelation  of  Exodus,  notwithstanding  the  retrogade  movements  contrary 
to  the  particular  phases  of  advanced  science  which  we  define  as  the  abso- 
lute and  ultimate  reasonings  arising  from  the  assimilation,  in  a  chronolog- 
ical order,  of  the  hypotheses  contained  in  Deuteronomy.  Therefore,  bearing 
in  mind  the  possibilities  of  contradictory  and  scornful,  not  to  say  ridiculous 
icriticism,  we  hasten  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  innate  tendencies  to  disease  or 
ailments  and,  considering  the  fact  that  the  architectural  anatomy  of  insects 
is  genealogical  and  hygienic,  we  can,  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view, 
confirm  the  hypothesis  which  theoretically  asserts  the  tendency  of  the  house- 
fly to  rheumatic  convulsions. 

OUR  DREAMY  STENOG. 

We  dictated  this  :  "The  repast  finished,  Algy,  Mr.  Dunn  and  his  daugh- 
ter repaired  to  the  veranda." 

This  is  what  we  read  later :  "The  repast  finished  Algy.  Mr.  Dunn  and 
his  daughter  repaired  the  veranda." 

For  which  he  received  perfect  in  a  Greek  recitation  :  "There  are  two 
kinds  of  interrogatives,  the  one  used  indirect,  the  other  in  direct  discourse." 

SOME  FRESHMAN  WERSE. 
A  Triolet. 

By    Stanley  J.    Probst.  To  a  Spring  Derby. 

You  see,  I  missed  my  Greek  exam,  (g^  j^g  Solitary  Mourner,  S.  J.  P.) 
Because  I  had  an  awful  cold. 

I  went  to  * like  a  lamb —  A  Freshman  once  bought  a  chapeau, 

You  see,  I  missed  my  Greek  exam.  For  which  he  expended  much  deau, 

"A  cold?"  says  he,  "a  lie  that  am!  He  wore  it  but  once. 

The  stuff  you  hand  to  me  is  old !"  And  encountered  the  bunch. 

You  see  I  missed  my  Greek  exam,  Mere   words   can't   express   his    deep 

Because  I  had  an  awful  cold.  weau. 
*Deleted  by  the   Censor. 

^        ^        ^ 
There  was  a  big  man  from  St.  Paul, 
Who  was  so  exceedingly  taul, 

His  friends  simply  roared. 

When  he  purchased  a  Foared, 
For  he  didn't  fit  in  it  at  aul. 

This  last  little  Belfast  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Raymond  X.  Flavin.  Here 
is  something  that  Mr.  Theo.  J.  Kruse  is  guilty  of. 

Vegetable  Medley. 
(Sing  it  to  your  favorite  song.) 

Don't  sing  to  me  the  praises  of  the  radish. 

Don't  laud  its  luscious  flavor  to  the  skies, 
For  the  humble  cabbage  will,  despite  this  stuff  I  spill. 

Remain  the  Irish  bird  of  Paradise. 
You  may  trill  to  me  a  treatise  of  the  turnip. 
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Or  to  your  taste  the  sportive  bean  may  call, 
Although  you  may  not  believe  it,  if  against  a  wall  you  heave  it. 

You'll  find  the  onion  strongest  of  them  all. 
You  may  prate  and  prattle  of  the  roses. 

And  the  precious  scents  that   from  their  petals  fall, 
But  at  one  awful  name,  the  roses  blush  in  shame — 

For  the  onion  has  the  sweetest  scent  of  all. 


AUTOJOKS.  "';  '      ■  ■■   ■    " 

First  Character  (known  as  OUie ) — Say,  Glennie,  old  boy,  why  don't 
you  buy  an d? 

Second  Character  (known  as  Glennie) — Why,  doncherknow,  Ollie,  old 
chap,  I'd  have  nothing  to  chaflfeur  it. 

Dummey  Primus:     How  can  I  get  200  on  a  F ? 

Dummey  Alterus  :     Get  a  brush  and  paint  it  on  ! !     Offal ! ! ! 

(The  perpetrator  of  the  above  wished  to  remain  anonymous.) 


A  NOT   BAD  JOKE. 
(Caught  by  R.  X.  Flavin.) 

Professor    (in  Latin  Class) — How  do  you  say   "1915"  in   Latin. 
Bright   Boy    (maybe    Probst) — Hie    annus  ! 


First  Voice — Can  you  show  me  another  case? — 
Second  Voice — Edelweiss ! 

First    Voice — Sh-h-h — in    which    such    a    thing    was    permitted?      Cai 
causae — 

Chorus— EST  CAUSA  CAUSATI ! ! 

Second  Voice — Period. 

Third  Voice — Get  up  on  the  desk  and  sing  it. 

First  Voice — Sh-h-h!     If   I  were   running  that  court — Off  with  him— 

Next  !— 
Sotto  voice — Haircut  or  shave? 
First  Voice — Sh-h-h-h  ! 

Sotto  voice — Have  it  here  or  take  it  with  you? 
First  Voice — Sh-h-h-h  ! 
Chorus— Sh-h-h-h  !     Sh-h-h-h  ! 
All— Sh-h-h-h-h-h-h-h-h  ! ! ! 

First  Voice — Do  you  know  what  I'd  say  to  him? 
Second  Voice  (hopefully) — Unser  veiter? 
Sotto  voice — Gechlex? 

First  Voice — Sh-h-h-h.    Of  course  you  understand  me — 
Second  Voice — That's  all  right ! 

Etc.  Etc.  ??????????????? 


Famous  Tragedies — King  Lear,  Richard   HI.  Latin   Intercollegiate   Con- 
test, 9:15  A.  M.,  "W.  Q.,"  Twelfth  St.  Car,  Campion  College. 
Or  what  have  you? 
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Brethren  of  the  Slapstick!  Your  stuff  is  not  in  here,  not  because  we 
love  you  less  or  anybody  else  more,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  space !  We 
received  just  fifty-three  (53)  pages,  in  type  and  script,  of  matter  for  this 
issue.  What  we  took  amounts  to  seventeen  typewritten  pages.  Of  this, 
somebody  will  take  about  half.  So  you  see  how  it  is.  Personally,  we  think 
that  Shrapnel  should  not  be  a  department  of  any  magazine,  but  one  all  by 
itself,  and  maybe  in  the  bright  future  it  will.  But  until  that  time,  be  not 
wroth  or  discouraged  if  the  product  of  your  think  tank  does  not  gain  ad- 
mission to  our  brain  orphanage. 

Watch  for  the  next  issue.  Mr.  Gazumpis  is  preparing  a  forecast  of  the 
1915  season  in  football  for  St.  Ignatius. 

Leo  E.  McGivena,  A.  B.  '16. 
Jerome   Jacobsen,   A.    B.   '17. 


UMiY fi:a3(T Y  CI  laoMicy 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  Campion  Debate. 

The  first  annual  debate  between  Campion  and  St.  Ignatius  College  took 
place  on  April  17th,  in  the  College  hall.  An  audience,  not  extraordinarily 
large,  but  very  generous  in  applause  greeted  the  speakers  who  were  Mr.  Lam- 
bert K.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Leo  E.  ]\IcGivena  for  St.  Ignatius,  and  Mr.  John  J. 
Gallagher  and  Mr.  Eugene  M.  Clennon  for  Campion.  The  question :  "Re- 
solved, That  the  Internal  Affairs  of  Mexico  Call  for  Effective  Interference 
on  the  Part  of  the  United  States  in  the  Interests  of  Peace,"  was  most  timely, 
and  the  speeches  of  the  debaters  were  listened  to  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. Campion  argued  along  the  lines  that  interference  on  our  part  would 
have  to  be  of  a  warlike  nature,  and  that,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  we  could 
not  be  involved  in  a  war  where  thousands  of  lives  would  be  lost.  The  sub- 
stance of  St.  Ignatius'  argument  was  that  the  hundreds  of  American  lives 
lost  in  Mexico  demanded  reparation  through  the  medium  of  intervention, 
and  that  this  intervention  need  not  necessarily  be  of  a  warlike  nature.  Be- 
fore and  after  the  debate,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  set  speeches  and 
the  rebuttal,  the  orchestra,  the  glee  club  and  ^Ir.  Joseph  Kerwin  performed 
quite  brilliantly.  After  the  set  speeches  were  finished  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion was  that  Campion  would  win  the  debate,  but  after  the  rebuttals  were 
given,  everyone  agreed  that  it  was  about  a  toss-up  between  the  two  teams. 
And  so  when  the  Hon.  John  P.  McGoorty.  the  Chairman,  announced  that 
he  and  the  other  two  judges,  Patrick  H.  O'Donnell  and  Daniel  V.  Gallery 
had  awarded  the  decision  to  Campion,  we,  who  had  hoped  for  the  best, 
were  disappointed  but  not  dejected.  This  first  debate  between  the  rival  in- 
stitutions was  an  auspicious  event,  and  is,  w^e  trust,  but  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  debates,  which,  in  time,  shall  assume  classic  proportions. 

College  Club  Banquet. 

On  Wednesday,  April  fourteenth,  the  College  Club  gave  its  first  annual 
banquet,  in  the  Fraternity  Room  of  the  Great  Northern  Hotel. 

Five  members  of  the  Faculty  were  present  as  guests  of  the  Club.  The 
Rector,  Father  Mathery,  opened  the  event  with  an  invocation,  and  then  the 
dinner  was  served. 

After  the  "inner  man"  had  been  satisfied,  'Mr.  Lambert  K.  Hayes,  the 
President  of  the  Club  and  Toastmaster  of  the  evening,  announced  that  the 
first  speaker  would  be  Rev.  Father  Leahy,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Father  Leahy,  after  a  humorous  introduction,  spoke  of  the  newly 
organized  Club,  and  told  of  its  place  in  St.  Ignatius  affairs.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  same  spirit,  "the  old  spirit,  that  I  knew  here  twenty-eight 
years  ago,"  would  revive  and  stay  revived.  "I  hope,"  he  said,  "that  every 
member  of  the  College  classes  will  be  a  member  of  the  College  Club,  and 
yet  I  don't,  in  a  way.  I  do  not  think  that  this  Society  should  be  open  to 
every  and  anybody ;  to  be  of  power  and  influence,  it  must  be  more  or  less 
select.  Only  representative  students  should  be  allowed  in  the  Club ;  its 
number  should  be  of  select  members,  to  whom  I  look  for  the  future  spirit 
of  the  school,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  standards  of  conduct  and 
study." 
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He  also  reminded  the  members  of  their  influence  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  urged  that  they  get  acquainted  with  Academy  students,  and  thus  make 
the  whole  school  more  united.  In  conclusion,  he  said,  "I  do  not  think  that 
so  much  praise  is  due  your  leaders  for  starting  the  Club,  as  for  keeping  it 
up,  and  running  it  without  any  friction  or  dissatisfaction  among  the  members. 
And  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  present  successful  year  of  the  Club  will  be 
repeated,  and  with  even  greater  success." 

After  such  encouraging  and  appreciative  remarks,  the  members  leaned 
back  and  "threw  out  their  chests,"  while  the  Toastmaster  introduced  "the 
only  serious  speech  of  the  evening,"  which  was  given  by  Joseph  A.  Byrnes, 
A.  B.  '15.    It  was  entitled,  The  Farczvell  of  the  Seniors.    We  print  it  below. 

''Mr.    Chairman,   Reverend   Faculty,   and    Gentlemen — 

"Some  men  are  born  to  misfortune,  some  achieve  misfortune,  and  some  are 
asked  to  make  after  dinner  speeches.  But  mine  is  no  ordinary  misfortune.  After  I 
had  agreed  to  speak,  my  traitorous  friend  'Lamb'  (Hayes)  practically  deprived  me 
of  all  chances  of  making  a  good  speech  by  absolutely  refusing  to  let  me  take  his 
joke  book.  He  alleged  that  as  he  was  Chairman  himself,  he  needed  it  more  than  I 
did.  Of  course  this  puts  me  under  a  dreadful  handicap.  I  can't  begin  by  telling 
the  story  of  the  three  Irishmen  and  the  Arkansas  hog,  because  'Lamb'  is  going  to 
tell  it  himself  later.  And  I  can't  tell  the  'mother-in-law'  story,  because  I  don't 
know   how   it   ends — and   'Lamb'   has   the   book,    right   there   in  his   vest  pocket. 

"But  if  I  cannot  recount  any  funny  stories,  I  may  at  least  arouse  some  emo- 
tion, whether  of  joy  or  sorrow  I  cannot  tell,  by  what  I  have  to  say.  For  I  hare 
risen  in  the  name  of  the  Senior  Class  to  say  farewell — farewell  to  the  College  Club, 
so  young  and  full  of  promise,  new  risen  phoenix-like  from  the  dead  ashes  of  its 
former  self;  farewell  to  its  loyal  members  of  the  Junior,  Sophomore  and  Freshman 
classes,  who  so  earnestly  joined  energies  for  the  Club's  creation.  It  is  a  little 
melancholy,  this  task  of  mine,  as  farewells  are  bound  to  be.  With  the  close  of 
this  year,  you  of  the  lower  classes  will  march  onward  with  ranks  unbroken,  with 
eyes  turned  closer  to  the  goal.  But  we,  we  shall  be  disbanded,  scattered  far  and 
wide  by  the  winds  of  destiny,  bent  each  upon  his  separate  goal.  The  careless  gaiety 
and  cheerful  good-fellowship  of  the  College  Club  we  shall  not  know  again.  No 
more  shall  we  watch  M'angan's  vain  efforts  to  pocket  the  fifteen  ball.  No  more 
shall  we  split  our  sides  at  Kerwin's  famous  imitations.  For  us  the  checkerboard 
will   remain   untouched   and   the   cue   ball   undisturbed.      It   is   very   sad. 

"But  as  we  go  forth,  we  may  cease  from  our  sorrow  for  a  moment,  and  rejoice 
over  one  fact — that  we  take  with  us  an  education  truly  liberal,  and  for  this,  many 
thanks — to  the  College  Club.  The  College  has  taught  us  many  branches  of  learn- 
ing, for  which  we  are  not  tin  grateful,  but  it  is  to  the  College  Club  that  we  owe 
that  training  that  is  the  mark  of  the  well  educated  man  of  to-day.  It  was  through 
the  Club  that  we  became  proficient  in  the  highly  important  branches  of  pool  and 
checkers,  faithfully  learning  theory  and  practice  of  these  liberal  arts.  Thanks  to 
the  Club,  we  could  pass  a  stiff  examination  in  these  branches  with  flying  colors. 
In  such  a  case  we  should  expect  to  be  given  degrees  and  diplomas  attesting  our 
proficiency,  as,  for  instance,  M.P.,  Master  of  Pool,  or  B.Ch.,  Bachelor  of  Checkers. 
Any  man   would   be  proud   to   attach   such    degrees   to  his   cognomen. 

"But  this  is  to  be  a  very  serious  farewell.  The  fact  is  that  we  Seniors  arc  not 
long  for  this  world — the  College  world,  I  mean.  Soon,  after  we  have  obtained  with 
a  maximum  of  labor  the  required  minimum  of  knowledge,  the  I<"aculty  will  begin 
to  smile  ominously,  to  roll  up  their  imaginary  sleeve  and  to  test  with  a  hypothetical 
thumb  the  edges  of  their  metaphorical  knives.  One  by  one  we  will  be  invited  into 
that  chamber  of  horrors,  the  philosophy  exam,  there  to  be  flayed  alive.  It  will  be 
a  pitiful  sight,  one  that  would  make  angels  weep.  But  remorse  will  seize  the 
flayers,  for  they  do  not  want  our  skins,  and  so,  on  Commencement  Day,  they  pre- 
sent to  each  of  us — a  sheepskin.  That  is,  to  most  of  us.  Some  of  us  fail  to  gain 
this  token  of  merit,  and  these  cry  lustily  to  an  unsympathetic  world,  'Lo !  verily, 
we   have   been   skinned.' 

"In  any  event,  we  pass  out  of  this  little  world  of  college  life  forever,  to  step 
forth  into  the  larger  world  where  we  must  stand  or  fall  by  what  we  have  acquired 
in  these  years  of  training.  And  so  to  you,  who  come  after,  we  must  bid  farewell, 
crying  even  ere  yet  we  stand  in  the  arena,  'We  who  are  about  to  graduate  (or 
perchance    to    flunk)    salute    you.'  " 

The  tearful  audience  at  once  broke  out  into  frenzied  applause,  and  it 
was  several  minutes  before  the  Toastmaster  could  make  himself  heard.     The 
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next  speaker  on  the  program  was  Ernest  W.  Thiele,  A.  B.  '16,  whose  subject 
was  The  College  Club  versus  Greek  Letter  Societies.  Mr.  Thiele's  speech 
was  brief  and  well  received. 

"Reverend    Fathers    and    Gentlemen — 

■'I  objected  very  strongly  to  speaking  to-night,  because  I  am  afflicted  with  a 
peculiar  and  distressing  affliction.  This  consists  of  a  trembling  of  the  knees,  a 
constriction  of  the  throat  and  an  exceeding  shortness  of  breath.  But  when  I  heard 
what  I  was  to  speak  about,  I  was  immensely  cheered,  for  I  reflected  that  I 
didn't  know  the  first  thing  about  Greek  Letter  Societies,  that  I  didn't  even  know 
a  person  belonging  to  one,  that  I  never  even  heard  one  spoken  of.  So  I  saw  that 
I  was  a  very  fit  person  to  talk  about  them,  since  you  can  talk  so  much  better 
about    a    subject    when    you    haven't    any    facts    about    it. 

"Of  course,  we  all  know  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  be  named  after  Greek 
letters.  The  insidious  poison  of  the  Greek  language  has  gained  an  entrance  already. 
Of  course,  most  members  are  highly  resistant,  yet  at  some  time  curiosity  may 
lead  them  into  Greek  and  subsequent  insanity.  And  then  there  are  the 
chapters  of  the  Greek  Letter  Societies.  Think  how  horrible  it  would  be  if  this 
Club  were  divided  into  chapters,  like  a  book.  And  then  there  are  Chapter  Houses. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  in  some  of  them  the  members  smoke — and  play 
checkers  and  pool !  Mercifully  we  are  spared  these  horrors  by  the  benign  in- 
fluence  of  the   Club. 

"Then,  there  is  the  matter  of  exclusiveness.  In  these  Fraternities,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  in,  I  believe,  while  in  the  College  Club  you  are  even  offered  in- 
ducements to  join.  Again,  you  must  pay  your  dues  to  remain  in  a  Fra- 
ternity, but  if  you  consider  how  little  dues  you  can  pay  and  still  remain  a 
member  of  the  College  Club,   you   will   see  its  great  advantages. 

"Therefore,  'having  shown  you'  how  lucky  you  are  not  to  belong  to  a  Greek 
Letter  Society,  I  will  consult  your  selfish  interests.  I  always  like  to  make  friends 
when  I  can  do  so  without  much  trouble,  and  I  think  that  I  ought  to  make  a  whole 
roomful   of   friends   to-night  by   what    I   am   going   to   say   now — NOTHING!" 

The  next  number  was  a  piano  solo  by  Edward  Dunne,  A.  B.  '17,  and 
afterwards,  an  address  on  The  Purpose  of  the  College  Club  by  Ignatius  P. 
Walsh,  A.  B.  '17.  Mr.  Walsh's  speech  was  serious  and  to  the  point.  Follow- 
ing him  was  Sinon  J.  Walsh.  A.  B.  '18,  who  spoke  on  The  Club  in  the  Future, 
and  incidentally  did  a  little  press-agenting  for  the  Freshman  Class.  A  violin 
solo  by  Walter  T.  Quigley,  A.  B.  '17,  came  next,  and  after  some  songs  by 
Joseph  (Happy)  Kerwin,  A.  B.  '16,  the  Toastmaster  asked  the  Rector  for 
a  holiday — and  got  it !  After  a  few  remarks  by  the  Rector,  the  assembly 
broke  up.     Everybody  agreed  that  the  Banquet  was  a  decided   success. 

On  March  26th,  the  upper  classes  assembled  in  the  College  Hall 
Lecture  by  to  hear  a  lecture  upon  "The  Short  Story,"  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Baldus, 
Mr.  Baldus     the  Editor  of  the   Extension   Magazine.     Mr.   Baldus's  lecture 

was  very  entertaining  and  instructive.  He  gave  the  general 
qualifications  for  a  good  short  story,  and  told  how  to  write  a  story  that  was 
salable.  He  emphasized  very  strongly  what  kind  of  stories  not  to  write,  and 
quoted  excerpts  from  manuscripts  which  had  come  under  his  observation. 
Mr.  Baldus  also  briefly  outlined  the  status  of  Catholic  literature  at  the 
present,  particularly  from  the  Magazine  Editor's  standpoint. 

Altogether,  it  was  a  very  entertaining  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Baldus  is 
one  speaker  that  the  student  body  will  be  glad  to  hear  again. 

Preparations  are  now  under  way  for  the  Naghten  Debate.  The 
L.  O.  A,     general  subject  chosen  has  been  Prohibition,  but  the  question  has 

not  been  stated  yet.  Any  member  of  the  L.  O.  A.  is  eligible  for 
the  teams,  which  will  be  selected  by  competitive  trials.  The  Debate  will  be 
probably  given  sometime  in  May  in  one  of  the  downtown  halls.  This  event, 
the  last  of  the  Association  for  the  year,  has  aroused  much  interest,  not  only 
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because  of  the  Debate  itself,  but  also  because  of  the  John  Naghten  Medal 
which  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  speaker. 

In  the  Annual  oratorical  contest  held  on  the  evening  of 
Oratorical  March  26th,  the  medal  was  won  by  Sinon  J.  Walsh,  '18, 
Contest  with    a  speech   on    "The   Mexican    Situation."      Others   who 

participated  were:  Earl  J.  King,  '15,  Joseph  W.  Byrnes, 
'15,    Walter  Quigley,   '17,    Ignatius  Walsh,    '17,  and   Edward   Colnon,   '18. 

Leo  E.  McGivena,  A.  B.  '16. 
Earl  D.  King,  A.  B.  '15. 


LAW 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Miss  Margaret  Dunlevy,  sister  of  our 
classmate,  Edward  Dunlevy.  To  him  and  to  his  family  we  extend  our  sin- 
cere sympathy. 

Under  the  able  instruction  of  Prof.  William  McKenna,  we  have  fin- 
ished a  most  interesting  course  on  "the  law  of  private  corporations."  Bill 
McTaggart  says  that  he  will  now  organize  a  trust.  That  ardent  patriot  and 
protector  of  the  working  men's  rights,  Bill  Bowe,  is,  we  believe,  destined  to 
be  a  trust  buster. 

"The  "conflict  of  laws"  was  settled  in  thirty-three  different  ways  in  the 
recent  examination  held  in  that  branch.  The  clear,  concise,  logical  lectures 
of  Dean  Dillon,  which  were  generally  tinged  with  wit,  will  be  missed  by  all. 

Almost  all  the  seniors  are  attending  the  review  classes  on  Friday  even- 
ing and  Saturday  afternoons,  which  are  conducted  by  Secretary  McMahon. 
Under  his  guidance  we  believe  that  we  shall  learn  those  few  (thousand) 
points  of  law  which  in  the  last  three  years  may  have  passed  like  an  eagle 
in  his  flight. 

The  class  of  1915  will  always  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  McMahon  for  the 
unselfish  sacrifice  he  is  making  of  his  time  for  our  benefit. 

Yes !  Whoever  that  somebody  was  that  said  it  couldn't  be  done  was 
mistaken.  The  seniors  have  become  studious.  They  have  conquered  their 
pride,  and  now  make  behave  their  eyes,  and  study  while  riding  in  the  street 
cars.  , 

The  class  were  admitted  as  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  that  association.  William  J.  Bowe  made  a  remarkably 
brilliant  address  on  behalf  of  his  classmates. 

On  Saturday  evening,  April  24th,  George  Sullivan,  formerly  a  Demo- 
cratic ward  committeeman,  entertained  the  class  at  his  home.  The  decision 
that  it  was  the  biggest,  grandest  and  "bestest"  social  affair  of  our  school  life 
was  unanimous.  The  talent  (our  own  of  course)  was  immense.  The  smokes 
were  the  best  and  the  refreshments — well,  boys,  you  missed  the  time  of  your 
lives. 

The  Bachelors  (of  which  "Pa"  McCann  and  Sabby  are  ex-members) 
held  their  hop  on  Friday  evening,  April  23rd,  at  Garfield  Park. 
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Messrs.  Leahy,  Donnigan  and  Jawn  Dawn,  the  committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  reminding  the  juniors  and  freshmen  of  the  long  established 
custom  of  buying  the  feed,  have  reported  that  they  have  devised  a  scheme 
virhich  will  be  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  ethics.  We  have  received  an 
inside  tip  to  go  easy  on  lunch  from  now  on  and  not  to  touch  a  bite  on  the 
5th  of  June. 

Walter  A.  Wade,  *15. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Mrs.  Michael  J.  Elliott,  mother  of  Glenn  J.  Elliott  of  the  Junior 
Class,  passed  away  at  the  family  residence,  608  Belden  Ave.,  on  Mon- 
day, April  12.  We,  his  fellow  students,  extend  to  Mr.  Elliott  and  the 
members  of  his  family  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  great  bereavement. 

Senators  Gorman  and  Hurley  and  Representative  Burns  have  been 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  at  classes  this  year.  They  are  spending 
the  major  portion  of  their  time  at  Springfield,  making  new  laws  for  us 
to  study. 

The  Junior  Class  Committee  on  Arrangements,  Messrs.  Connors, 
Quinn  and  Duffy,  announce  Saturday  evening,  June  5,  as  the  date  for 
the  Annual  Law  School  Banquet;  make  no  date — start  a  savings  ac- 
count— six  weeks  is  a  short  time  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  jitneys  to  make 
three  bucks. 

The  class  in  Real  Property  have  commenced  examining  abstracts  of 
title  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Baumer  and  find  the  work  highly 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Bill  Waugh  is  boosting  ex-Judge  Stewart  for  the  Circuit  Court. 
O  us   Republicans! 

All  of  which  reminds  us  that  there  was  an  election  held  in  our 
fair  city  on  April  6. 

Dick  Regan,  who  organized  the  College  Club,  says  he  believes  there 
were  some  who  went  to  the  polls  who  did  not  cast  their  votes  for 
"Bob." 

Ed.  Quinn  and  former  Aid.  Donahoe  of  the  35th  are  said  to  have 
voted  for  Hill,  prohibitionist. 

John  Swanson,  or  rather  Swan  Johnson  (dog-gone  it,  "Mac"  has  got 
us  doing  it  now,  i.  e.,  balling  that  name  all  up),  according  to  that  celebrated 
authority,  himself,  singly  and  alone  voted  intelligently.    Vive  la  Stedman ! 

But  Hassel  and  Featherstone,  sterling  Republicans,  who  voted  for 
"Big  Bill,"  both  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  new  spring  duds  the  day 
following  the  memorable  6th;  thus  proving  once  more  that  "it's  an  ill 
wind  that  bloweth  nobody  good." 

We've  often  heard  of  reserving  seats  on  the  water  wagon  for  Janu- 
ary 1st,  but  Phil  Martin's  latest  stunt  has  that  beat  to  a  frazzle.  After 
"the  passing  of  Clark"  in  the  3Sth,  Phil  tried  to  cop  a  seat  on  Jankes' 
ice  cream  wagon.     It  is  reported  that  he  got  a  cool  reception. 

The  course  in  Common  Law  Pleading  being  completed  and  the 
examination  having  been  held  some  weeks  ago,  we  trust  that  the 
reason  for  not  having  received  our  notes  as  yet  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Prof.  Ahearn  has  been  unable  to  find  mistakes  on  the  papers.  May  he 
recognize  perfection!     Here's  hoping. 
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After  listening  to  Mr.  McMahon's  explanation  of  probability  and 
possibility,  Regan  becomes  apprehensive  regarding  his   (own)   future. 

And  now  Silent  Tim  Carroll  breaks  into  the  limelight  as  having 
routed  three  burglars  one  night  last  week.  Detailed  information  is 
scarce,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  determine  whether  he  "pulled  a 
gun"  on  them  or  endeavored  to  explain  for  their  benefit  the  intricacies 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Law.  At  any  rate,  we  grant  that  this 
was  one   case   in  which   the   end  justified   the  means. 

As  O'Conner  attempted  to  explain  to  Prof.  Graber,  "somebody 
slipped  something  over  on  somebody  else."  Of  course  we  do  not  know 
who  registered  John's  book  before  he  tried  to  do  so  himself— far  be  it 
from  us  to  even  hazard  a  guess. 

After  the  "hokey-pokey"  fiasco,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  staged  by 
Phil  Martin,  we  suggest  that  he  operate  a  "Sody"  bus  of  his  own.  As 
passengers  we  nominate  Charlie  Byrne,  Mike  Kilgallon,  George  Muld- 
ner  and  Abie  Connors,  lemonade  fiends;  to  drive,  Ed  Quinn,  whose  only 
vice  is  W.  J.  B.  highballs. 

According  to  Jack  Dufify,  the  following  verse  not  only  accurately 
but  vividly  describes  Jim  McManus'  Easter  visit  at  the  home  of  his 
parents  at  Badford,   111.: 

Girls — Machine 

Bridge — Scream 

Repairs — High 

Back  to   Chi. 
For  particulars  see  Jack. 

The  "ideal  made  real"  in  the  tailors'  art,  such  is  our  description 
of  John  O'Connor's  new  spring  suit.  Belted  and  pleated  back,  high 
waist  line — we  often  wonder  how  he  keeps  ahead  of  the  girls. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  pause  to  chronicle  another  step  toward  the 
coveted  LL.  B.  The  course  in  Suretyship  has  reached  its  close,  and 
the  examination  and  the  Alumni  Banquet  fall  upon  the  same  evening, 
the  former  preceding  the  latter  by  a  scant  hour  or  so.  We  are  not 
anticipating  our  Waterloo,  but  here's  hoping  we  still  have  our  appetites 
when  we  arrive  at  the  banquet. 

William  F.  Waugh^,  '16. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

An  "enigma,"  it  is  said,  is  a  perfect  description  of  a  law  student. 
This  energetic  gentleman,  if  not  a  conundrum,  is  certainly  an  excep- 
tion, and  that,  to  many  things.  Amongst  these  latter,  he  is  the  excep- 
tion that  proves  the  rule  that:    "In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy ." 

At  least  we  judge  so  from  appearance;  for  the  Freshman  attendance 
has  not  diminished  in  the  least  since  the  advent  of  this  season  of  "balmy 
evenings,  shady  lanes  and  poetic  dreams."  The  Freshman  roll  call 
brings  forth  a  "Present"  from  all  the  notables.  But  probably  these  much 
belittled    gentlemen    are    themselves    an    exception. 

If  not,  they  are  certainly  exceptionally  fortunate  in  their  profes- 
sions. Having  unquestionably  become  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
Torts  and  Criminal  Law,  we  toasted  and  dismissed  Messrs.  Tuohy  and 
David  and  received  in  their  places  men  under  whose  guidance  we  con- 
fidently expect  to  complete  our  first  year  of  law  cum  laude.  Mr.  James 
Quinn,    present   assistant   to   State's    Attorney,    is    solving   our   numerous 
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difficulties  in  "Bailments."  "Personal  Property"  has  become  a  serial 
"best  seller,"  doled  out  to  us  in  all  too  stingy  portions,  on  Wednesday 
evenings,  by  Prof.  McMahon.  Mr.  Tuohy,  who  "initiated"  us  into  the 
Law,  is  successfully  drilling  us  in  "Agencies."  "Domestic  Relations" 
without  Judge  Gerten  would  be  "home  without  mother."  A  student 
can't  help  but  appreciate  a  teacher  who  will  illustrate  his  point,  by  a 
story,  so  aptly  that  he  never  forgets  it,  and  so  intersperse  his  lecture 
with  pleasant  remarks  that  the  study  itself  becomes  a  pleasure.  Judge 
Girten's  far-famed  "Fifteen  Minute  Fool  Question  Class"  is  a  novelty,  at 
once  enjoyable  and  instructive.  Lawson  and  other  "infants"  of  the  class 
think  it  is  particularly  the  latter.  It  was  in  this  class  that  they  became 
acquainted  with  a  decidedly  interesting  and  possibly  beneficial  fact :  "Infants" 
cannot  be  sued   for  breach  of  promise  to  marry. 

Professors  of  psychology  tell  us  how  our  subconscious  self  records 
things  that  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  and  sometimes,  unknown  to  us, 
controls  the  activities  of  the  real  "ego,"  with  results  strikingly  amusing. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  April  7th,  the  day  after  the  ne'er-to-be-forgotten 
election  (Rose  said  it  was  a  Republican  election),  Mr.  McMahon  had 
occasion  to  ask  Gible  for  an  example  of  an  act  of  God.  Apparently 
still  dazed  from  the  shock  of  the  preceding  day,  Gible  answered,  as  if 
from  his  very  soul:  "A  land-slide."  A  careful  observer  could  have 
noticed  Conway,  Coughlin  and  others  wince  as  though  struck,  and  glance 
furtively  at  the  "Aristocrats"  (Bidwell  and  Rose),  undecided  whether 
to  laugh  or  get  up  and  fight.  But  it's  all  over,  boys,  and  the  settling 
up  of  the  election  bets  will  write  "finis"  to  another  interesting  chapter 
in   Chicago    Politics. 

Arbiteritems. 

Since  the  last  recording  of  Arbiter  activities  in  these  pages  a  very 
successful  meeting  has  been  held  every  second  week  at  Heiney's.  The 
pleasant  surroundings  in  the  Red  Room,  the  pretty  waitresses,  the  ap- 
pealing music  and  the  appetizing  feed  produce  that  psychological  con- 
dition of  which  eloquence  is  but  the  natural  result.  Among  the  recent 
speakers  who  have  acquitted  themselves  well  in  this  duty  we  would 
mention  Mr.  Burke,  who  presented  a  striking  and  a  new  phase  of  the 
"European  Situation."  The  "Federal  Reserve  Act"  was  a  welcome  treat 
by  Mr.  Cummings  and  occasioned  considerable  argument.  Our  ser- 
geant-at-arms,  Mr.  Murray,  assured  us,  in  his  speech  on  "The  City  Smoke 
Ordinance,"  that  the  city  government  is  not  really  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  you  sometimes  have  to  wash  the  soap  you  use  before  applying 
it  to  your  dust-besmeared  face.  The  exciting  adventures  of  government 
officials  in  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  "Oleo  law"  were  related . 
by  Mr.  Brown  in  a  well  delivered  discussion  of  this  "slippery  subject." 
The  "Anti-Catholic  Crusade"  and  "Democracy"  were  handled  by  Messrs. 
Dunn  and  Conway  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  such  able  and 
experienced  speakers.  The  surprise  of  the  year,  however,  was  given 
us  by  our  Porto  Rican  marvel,  Mr.  Rovira.  He  must  certainly  be  an 
interesting  Arbiter  and  an  earnest  worker  who,  if  necessary,  would 
write  his  address  in  his  native  tongue  and  then  translate  it  into  such 
beautiful  English  as  to  elicit  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald  the  remark  that  "it 
could  not  be  surpassed."  This  is  what  Mr.  Rovira  did.  Porto  Rico 
has  an  able  defender  in  him  and  we  congratulate  him  sincerely.  If  the 
Arbiters  can  record  throughout  their  history  such  "doings"  as  these,  that 
success  which   they  so  richly   deserve  will  be  theirs. 
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Announcement  extraordinary!  Great  Excitement!  Much  interest 
is  being  displayed  in  the  first  case  handled  by  an  Arbiter.  Mr.  John 
H.  Coughlin  has  been  made  the  defendant  in  a  law  suit  (No,  Bill,  not  for 
breach  of  promise,  John  isn't  that  kind  of  a  fellow).  The  case  is  to 
be  tried  Thursday,  April  22nd,  in  the  Municipal  Court  and,  think  of 
it,  boys,  John  is  going  to  plead  it  himself.  His  defense  will  be,  he 
says,  what  Sheridan  calls  "Malignant  Heart"  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tifiF.  Despite  the  fact  that  an  Arbiter  is  pleading,  chances  seem  to  be 
somewhat  against  him,  for  John  says  that  he  fears  greatly  the  awe- 
inspiring  words  of  the  judge:  "Overrulement  sustained."  Full  details 
in  our  next  issue.     Get  copies  early  so  as  not  to  miss  this  big  "scoop." 


MEDICINE 

The  Magazine  extends  congratulations  to  Dr.  John  Dill  Robertson,  who 
has  been  appointed  Commissioner  of  Health  by  Mayor  Thompson. 

On  March  11,  12,  13,  Civil  Service  Examinations  were  conducted 
for  internes  for  the  County  Hospital.  Five  of  our  students  took  the 
examinations  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be  successful  and  that  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  move  their  trunks  into  the  new  Hospital  soon 
after  graduation. 

The  Phi  Delta  Medical  Fraternity  held  its  fourth  initiation 
Phi  Delta  and  banquet  at  the  Fraternity  House  on  April  8th.  One 
Fraternity     of   the    largest   gatherings   of   the   year   was   present,   there 

being  sixty  active  members  and  twelve  honorary  members 
from  the  faculty.  Three  students  were  admitted  into  the  fraternity, 
together  with   Dr.  Hartigan,  Junior  Professor  in  Surgery. 

On  Friday,  April  9,  we  were  all  invited  over  to  the  Alpha  Nu 
chapter  for  a  smoker  and  initiation.  The  boys  all  enjoyed  the  evening 
very  much  and  surely  appreciated  the  hospitality  of  the  neighboring 
chapter  very  much. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  hold  a  farewell  banquet  and 
dance  for  the  senior  members.  We  are  also  trying  to  have  the  national 
convention  of  the  Fraternity  come  to  Chicago  this  July. 

Members,  don't  forget  that  on  May  6th  the  annual  election  of  offi- 
cers will  be  held.     All  active  members  should  be  present. 

Emmanuel  Apostolidis  won  the  Senior  Prize  in  Obstetrics 
Phi  Delta  and  Gynecology.  Dr.  Apostolidis  recently  received  an  in- 
Epsilon  structorship    in    Materia    Medica    and    Therapeutics    at    the 

Fraternity      Illinois    Post-Graduate    Training    School    for    Nurses. 

Cleveland    C.    McLane    entered   the    field   of   matrimony 
on  Feb.  2,  1915. 

Xi  Chapter  held  an  initiation  and  banquet  Saturday  evening,  March 
27;  five  new  members  were  admitted  on  this  date. 

The  University  of  Michigan  will  receive  a  charter  soon  for  a  chap- 
ter of  this  fraternity.  Also  two  new  chapters  are  being  established 
in  California  which  will  soon  make  this  one  of  the  strongest  medical 
fraternities  in  the  West. 
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Dr.  H.  Hershleder  and  Victor  J.  Hayes,  Ph.  D.,  are  new  honorary 
members.  Chas.  Connor  was  recently  elected  manager  of  the  athletic 
association. 

E.  G.  Brust  received  first  place  in  the  competitive  examination  for 
interne  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital;  O.  R.  Brown  also  passed  a  suc- 
cessful examination. 

The  Zeta  Mu  Phi  was  officially  amalgamated  with  the  Aleph 
Aleph  Yod  He  Medical  Fraternity  of  the  East  at  the  Grill  Room 

Yod  He  of  the   Great    Northern   Hotel.     Dr.   Unterberger   of   Phila- 

Fraternity     delphia  was  the  honored  guest. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Aleph  Hod  He  Medic  proved  a  great 
success.     This  will  be  issued  quarterly.     Dr.   Max  Kern   is  editor. 

Our  annual  reception  and  dance  held  at  West  End  Woman's  Club 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday  was  attended  by  a  large  number.  The  grand 
march  was  led  by  Carrol  A.  Seller. 

New  members  recently  initiated:  J.  Finkelberg,  O.  D.  Lattman,  B. 
Goldfield. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

In  the  March  number  of  The  Magazine  we  forgot  to  mention  that 
our  class  had  been  increased  by  several  new  members,  January  gradu- 
ates from  the  Junior  Class.  Among  them  was  one  of  the  fairer  sex, 
Mrs.  King.     We  bid  all  welcome. 

Our  thoughts  are  now  of  the  impending  final  examinations,  which 
will  tell  the  tale.  We  hope  that  they  will  tell  a  happy  tale  for  each  and 
every  one  of  the  class.  True  enough  our  happy  college  days  will  be 
at  an  end,  but  most  of  us  will  be  only  too  willing  to  forfeit  this  happi- 
ness for  a  diploma  and  license  certificate. 

At  a  special  class  meeting  Dr.  E.  J.  Harris  was  chosen  to  draw  up 
the   Class   Will  to   fill   Mr.   Thompson's  place.  A.  R.  Konle,  '15. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

The  major  events  which  have  always  marked  the  junior  year  are 
about  to  materialize.  The  year  book — by  the  way  the  finest  one  ever 
issued — will  appear  May  1st.  The  most  important  social  event  of  the 
year,  the  Junior  Prom,  will  be  given  in  the  near  future;  the  exact  date 
and  place  will  be  announced  later.  The  afifair  is  being  managed  by 
Messrs.  Little,  Cicotte,  George  and  Benkendorf,  and  with  such  men  at 
the  helm,  an  affair  far  superior  to  any  one  ever  given  is  assured. 

With  our  friend  Big  Anderson  on  the  mound,  Gburczyk  at  short, 
and  Szubczynski  and  Goodwin  in  the  field,  the  team  grabbed  another 
victory   by    downing    Northwestern    University,    7    to   5. 

Mr.  Neilson  is  willing  to  back  the  team  for  any  amount,  including 
his  new  overcoat.  Bern.'^rd  Benkendorf,  '16. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

The  absence  of  the  regular  scribe,  Daniel  Shea,  necessitates  some 
ninth-inning    pinch-hitting.      Hence    the    Sophomore    Class    will    not    be 
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as    well    represented    in    this    issue    as    they    have    been    on    previous 
occasions. 

The  event  of  most  importance  that  has  transpired  during  the  last 
quarter  was,  of  course,  the  Sophomore  banquet  which  was  held  in  the 
Fraternity  Room  of  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  March 
17th.  Decorations,  songs  and  stories  appropriate  to  the  day  were  had 
in  abundance;  this,  together  with  some  witty  and  brilliant  oratory  by 
members  of  the  faculty,  marked  the  evening  as  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able ones  in  the  history  of  the  class. 

The  results  of  the  semi-finals  were  made  known  recently  and  some 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  members  of  the  faculty,  each  and  every 
one,  have  a  vacant  space  where  their  heart  ought  to  be. 

John  Coughlin,  '17, 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Our  first  annual  class  banquet  was  held  Thursday  evening,  April 
15th,  in  the  Fraternity  Room  of  the  Great  Northern  Hotel.  About  fif- 
teen members  of  the  faculty  were  present,  including  our  honorary  presi- 
dent. Dr.  C.  B.  McClurg.  Dr.  Leo  Steiner,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  acted  as  toastmaster.  The  affair  was 
a  brilliant  success,  thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  various  com- 
mittees. Among  the  other  interesting  events  of  the  evening,  we  men- 
tion the  over-indulgence  in  H2O  by  our  blond  friend,  Jarsenski;  it  seems 
that  "Jars"  developed  a  Toxicology,  but  thanks  to  the  timely  advice 
of  Dr.  Huber,  he  managed  to  get  home  without  any  serious  accident. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  William  G.  Martin-Greenaway,  who 
has  been  sick  for  some  time,  is  improving.  He  will  not,  however,  return 
this  semester. 

We  are  grooming  our  "ponies"  for  the  big  event  of  the  season — 
the  finals,  which  start  May  17th.  Here's  hoping  the  riders  have  no 
serious  mishaps.  F.  J.  Halpin,   '18 

ENGINEERING 

The  past  two  months  have  been  very  interesting  and  busy.  Various 
inspection  visits  were  made,  outdoor  surveying  has  commenced,  and 
the  baseball  season  opened. 

On  February  8,  the  students  of  the  Engineering  Department  favored 
the  Cement  Show  with  their  presence.  Most  extensive  and  of  para- 
mount value  to  the  contractor  and  builder,  but  to  the  student  some- 
what lacking  in  interest.  Still  all  enjoyed  the  afternoon  inspecting  and 
obtaining  information  on  various  concrete  mixers,  block  machines,  brick 
and  tile  machines,  steel  forms,   concrete  fence  pickets  and   stalls. 

On  February  19,  we  visited  the  Western  Electric  plant,  one  of  the 
largest  cable  and  telephone  manufacturers  in  the  world.  It  is  situated 
in  the  southwest  section  of  the  city  or  as  it  is  called  Hawthorne.  For 
truly  it  may  be  called  a  city  with  its  211  acres  of  land  and  15,000  workers. 

At  one  o'clock  we  were  assembled  in  the  educational  lecture  room  and 
after  receiving  instructions  from  the  manager  and  assigned  guides,  we 
proceeded  on  our  tour  of  inspection.  We  went  through  the  cable  and 
insulating  plant,  the  cord  braiding  department,  the  telephone  apparatus 
building,  the  cabinet  department,  and  the  drafting  room. 
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The  guide  desired  to  take  us  through  several  other  buildings,  but  our 
schedule  and  a  tired  and  aching  feeling  prompted  us  to  decline  his  invi- 
tation. So  large  are  the  buildings  and  so  much  is  there  to  learn,  that 
from  one  to  four  we  had  only  inspected  the  main  buildings.  It  was 
indeed  a  very  interesting  visit. 

On  March  9,  Mr.  George  Wm.  Dailey,  Superintendent  of  the  North 
Western  Railroad  gave  us  a  very  interesting  and  practical  talk  on  "Rail- 
roads and  Railway  Facts."  He  gave  various  railway  statistics  showing 
how  the  progress  of  the  United  States  has  been  due  to  the  railroad 
companies;  and  how  several  millions  of  people  depend  upon  them  for 
their  livelihood.  He  spoke  of  the  thoroughness  and  exactness  of  all 
work  undertaken  by  the  railroads  and  the  qualifications  of  the  men  em- 
ployed. The  characteristics  required  of  an  engineer  entering  the  railroad 
profession  were  vigorously  expounded.  It  was  a  profitable  address, 
coming  as  it  did  from  a  man  of  such  authority  and  experience. 

On  April  9,  we  made  a  trip  to  the  Fisk  Street  Station  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Co.,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Weber,  who  is 
employed  there,  inspected  the  plant.  In  certain  parts  of  the  building 
placards  with  the  following  notice,  "Danger,  9,000  volts,"  made  the  boys 
feel  somewhat  nervous.  But  all  in  all  it  was  an  interesting  visit.  Thanks 
to  you,  Weber,  old  boy. 

The  baseball  team  is  fast  coming  into  shape  for  the  coming  season. 
Challenges  will  be  sent  to  the  Pharmacists  and  the  Academy.  The  boys 
predict  an  easy  victory  with  the  Pharmics. 

Stanley  Mlodzikowski  will  be  henceforth  known  as  "Gus,"  the  class 
poet  and  would-be  joker. 

"Gus"  at  the  Cement  Show:  "Take  all  the  literature  you  can  get  to 
cultivate  your  mind  if  you  want  to  have  a  concrete  knob  and  when  you 
die  sell  your  head  to  a  billiard  factory." 

They  say  Kohnen  has  the  dropsy.  He  drops  every  ball  he  tries  to 
catch. 

"Bud"  Ashenden  tried  to  display  his  skill  on  the  diamond  the  other 
day  and  as  a  result  is  on  the  sick  list  with  a  sprained  ankle. 

They  say  McWilliams  is  as  fat  as  ever. 

With  Casey  playing  first  base  on  the  Engineering  team,  fans  will 
receive  a  treat,  for  besides  being  a  star  baseball  player,  he  is  a  great 
comedian,  and  baseball  combined  with  vaudeville  stunts  will  make  the 
games  interesting  and  amusing.  Edward  C.  Pohlmann,  '18. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  School  of  Sociology  of  Loyola  University  announced  the  third 
course  of  lectures  in  Sociology  and  the  allied  subjects  beginning  Mon- 
day,  March  29,   1915,  as  follows: 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  4  to  6  P.  M. 

History  of  Social  Reform— Rev.  H.  S.   Spalding,  S.  J.  , 

Social  Ethics  and  Civics — Rev.  F.  Siedenburg,  S.  J. 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  4  to  6  P.  M. 

Modern  Social  Problems— Rev.   F.  Siedenburg,  S.  J. 

Practical   Social   Problems— Special  Lecturers. 
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Fridays  from  4  to  6  P.  M. 

General  Economics — Rev.  F.  Siedenburg,  S.  J. 
Defectives  and  Delinquents — Special  Lecturers. 

Special  Lecturers  are: 

William  F.  Bodine,  Board  of  Education,  Chicago. 

Hon.  Edw^ard  O.  Brown,  Justice  Appellate  Court,  Chicago. 

Hon.  George  A.  Carpenter,  U.  S.  District  Judge,  Chicago. 

W.  F.  Cooling,  Attorney-at-Law,  Chicago. 

Carl  C.  Carstens,   Massachusetts  Anti-Cruelty  Society,  Boston. 

William  T.  Cross,  Secretary  National  Conference  of  Charities. 

Bernard   Flexner,  Attorney-at-Law,   Chicago. 

Edna  Foley,  Visiting  Nurses  Association,  Chicago. 

Michael  F.  Girten,  Professor  of  Law,  Loyola  University. 

Philip  A.  Grau,  Board  of  Visitors  Cook  County  Institutions. 

William  Healy,  M.  D.,  Director  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute. 

William  J.  Hickson,  M.  D.,  Director  Municipal  Psychopathic  Institute. 

William  I.  Hull,  Professor  of  History,  Swarthmore  College,  Pa. 

Rev.  Francis  C.  Kelley,  Pres.  Church  Extension  Society,  Chicago. 

Alfred  W.  Kliefoth,  American   Peace  Federation,  Chicago. 

Margaret  M.  Long  Juvenile  Court,  Cook  County. 

Minnie   Low,  Associated  Jewish   Charities,   Chicago. 

Hon.  John  P.  McGoorty,  Chief  Justice  Circuit  Court,  Chicago. 

Rose  J.   McHugh,  United  Charities,  Chicago. 

Lenora  Z,  Meder,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  Chicago. 

Hon.  Merritt  W.  Pinckney,  Judge  Juvenile  Court,  Cook  County. 

Hon.  Joseph  P.  Rafiferty,  Judge  Municipal  Court,  Cook  County. 

Hon.  Kickham  Scanlan,  Justice  Appellate  Court,  Chicago. 

Rev.  Thomas  V.  Shannon,  S.  T.  L.,  Editor,  New  World,  Chicago. 

Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Federal  Industrial   Commission,  Washington. 

PHARMACY 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

More  power  to  you,  Mulvihill!  When  it  comes  to  keeping  the  corners 
clear,  you're  there. 

Father  "Issy"  informs  us  that  he  will  ornament  Bennett  next  year  with 
his  presence.  I  should  hate  to  have  him  treat  me;  my  chances  of  occupy- 
ing a  little  7x12  space  would  be  good. 

Galloway  wants  the  boys  to  know  that  South  Chicago  is  still  on  the 
map.    Somebody  ought  to  call  poor  Ralph  up  and  console  him. 

General  Mackovitz  is  looking  for  a  certain  "Peanuts"  Brykowsky, 
who,  he  claims,  is  a  deserter  from  the  Fifth  Infantry,  Petrogradski's 
National  Guard. 

Doc  Feinberg  rushed  into  the  room  the  other  day  in  a  very  excited 
manner  and  wanted  to  know  where  the  First  National  Bank  was  located, 
and  our  grand  comedian,  Mr.  Gollub,  informed  him  that  according  to  his 
knowledge,  he  could  find  it  on  either  right  or  left  leg.  Doc  made  him- 
self scarce,  and  according  to  last  reports  was  looking  for  a  big  stone 
front,  labeled  "First  National  Bank." 

Pagan  had  better  keep  his  two  fingers  down  and  his  legs  still  or 
we  won't  call   on  him  any  more  this  year. 
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Sometimes  we  wonder  if  Noyes  doesn't  see  structural  formulae  in 
his  sound  sleeping  moments — if  he  ever  has  any. 

When  the  curtain  makes  its  final  drop  on  our  school  career,  the  dear 
old  boys  of  C.  S.  C.  will  go  forth  with  profound  knowledge  of  mixing 
the  chemicals,  and  will  guarantee  to  cure  anything  from  false  hair  to 
growing  artificial  limbs. 

We  look  forward  with  a  feeling  of  happiness  and  sorrow  as  the  clos- 
ing day  draws  close  at  hand;  of  happiness,  for  we  have  attained  the 
first  step  of  our  aim  in  life;  and  of  sorrow,  for  we  must  break  those  bonds 
of  friendship  which  we've  made  and  tested  at  dear  old  Loyola.  With  the 
finals  less  than  a  few  weeks  away,  we  find  every  one  making  ready 
for  a  grand  finish;  and  when  we  leave  Loyola  to  fight  the  hard  battles  of 
life,  we  can  always  turn  back  to  the  old  college  to  receive  that  encourage- 
ment necessary  to  make  us  take  up  with  a  more  determined  effort  the 
problems  of  life. 

F.  J.  Burns,  'IS. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

By  the  time  this  issue  will  have  gone  to  press  we  will  be  fairly  in 
the  midst  of  our  final  examinations  for  the  year  and  it  is  the  hope  of 
every  individual  member  of  the  class  that  all  will  come  through  with 
flying  colors  so  that  we  will  not  be  separated  in  the  senior  year. 

Some  of  the  boys  intend  to  work  hard  in  drug  stores  this  summer 
(sorry  for  them;  we  would  rather  swim  and  fish  instead);  others  will 
take  things  easy  except  Pink  Hynes  who  intends  to  put  special  efiforts 
to  a  study  of  Latin  and  it  is  appropriate  for  one  such  as  Pink  who  has 
studied  Pharmacy  so  hard  that  he  had  no  time  for  Latin  during  the 
regular  school  months. 

Professor  Wheeler  has  us  well  started  in  the  work  of  analysis  of 
powdered  drugs  which  in  previous  years  was  done  onlj''  in  the  senior 
year,  but  this  will  only  give  us  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject so  that  we  may  cover  more  work  next  year  and  possibly  include 
some  milk  and  food  analysis. 

Pharmaceutical  Latin  was  begun  in  April  and  the  English  method  of 
pronunciation  is  used  and  as  most  of  us  have  been  used  to  the  Roman 
method  we  all  have  something  new  to  learn. 

The  course  in  Physiology  under  Dr.  Carter  has  no  doubt  been  a 
great  success.  It  was  extended  to  those  branches  of  most  interest  to 
pharmacists,  including  the  proper  care  of  emergency  cases;  also  to  the 
rendering  of  first  aid. 

An  interesting  lecture  on  skin  diseases,  accompanied  by  lantern  sfides, 
was  given  recently. 

The  appearance  of  baseballs  and  gloves  on  the  university  campus 
took  place  as  early  as  February  and  we  have  put  up  with  a  number  of 
bawling  outs  from  self-appointed  Captain  Neuzel.  The  first  baseball 
accident  happened  to  Hershfield,  who,  when  some  mean  batter  hit  a 
foul,  allowed  the  missile  to  strike  him  fairly  on  the  forehead  causing 
a  severe  bruise. 
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"Doc"  Stegeman  had  a  hard  time  of  chemical  analysis  one  afternoon 
and  the  sudden  appearance  of  what  looked  like  a  heavy  white  precipitate 
in  one  of  his  test  tubes  caused  him  great  concern.  His  first  eye  analysis 
showed  bread  crumbs,  but  by  the  combined  knowledge  of  several 
"chemists"  it  proved  to  be  ham  fat. 

There  will  be  a  final  meeting  of  the  Junior  Class  to  vote  as  to  what 
disposal  shall  be  made  of  the  funds  which  Treasurer  Rosenstretor  shall 
report  on  hand  then;  other  important  business  will  also  take  place. 

Best  wishes  for  a  joyous  summer  vacation. 

Maurice  Siskell,  '16. 


ACADEMIES 

LOYOLA. 
Death  of  Charles  W.  O'Farrell. 

On  Friday,  April  16,  at  7:42  A.  M.,  Charles  W.  O'Farrell,  student  of  the 
Academy,  died  at  the  West  Side  Hospital.  He  had  only  been  sick  two 
weeks  and  during  that  time  the  students  offered  many  fervent  prayers 
for  his  recovery,  but  on  Wednesday,  April  14,  he  suffered  a  relapse,  and 
on  Friday,  April  16,  he  passed  quietly  to  his  reward. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  St.  Ignatius  Church  on  Monday, 
April  19,  in  the  presence  of  the  student  body,  relatives  and  friends. 
Father  J.  V.  Usher,  S.  J.,  officiated  at  the  Solemn  High  Mass,  Father 
C.  E.  Schutz,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  David  A.  Shyne,  S.  J.,  assisting.  In  the 
sanctuary  were  present  the  faculty,  Father  O'Brien  of  the  Cathedral 
Parish,  and  Father  Conway  of  St.  Pius'  Parish.  Father  T.  A.  O'Malley, 
S.  J.,  in  an  eloquent  sermon  portrayed  the  character  and  life  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  students  of  the  academy  extend  their  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  his  bereaved  parents  to  whom  he  was  always  a  source  of  joy  and 
consolation. 

The  annual  elocution  contest  is  to  be  held  on  Friday,  May  7;  a  medal 
will  be  awarded  to  each  division  of  which  there  are  four. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  opera  which  is  to  be 
held  on  May  24  and  25.  A  chorus  of  fifty  select  voices  assisted  by  a 
score  of  sweet  tenors  will  render  songs  which  appeal  to  the  lovers 
<if  high  class  music. 

At  the  interscholastic  track  meet  held  at  Patten  Gymnasium  on  Satur- 
day, March  24,  Daniel  P.  Brown  won  the  440  yard  run.  He  led  from 
the  gun  and  finished  4-5  of  a  second  behind  the  gymnasium  record. 
Thirty-five  high  schools  were  represented,  Loyola  finishing  seventh. 

During  the  month  of  March,  Father  H.  S.  Spalding,  S.  J.,  gave  a 
series  of  talks  to  the  members  of  the  third  and  fourth  years.  His 
theme  was  a  forgotten  chapter  in  Colonial  history.  The  purpose  of 
these  talks  was  to  show  that  the  Puritans  were  not  the  first  people  to 
grant  civil  liberty  in  this  country. 
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To  George  Calvert.  Lord  Baltimore,  who  founded  the  settlement  of 
St.  Mary's  on  the  Potomac  River  be  the  credit  given  for  establishing 
the  first  settlement  in  this  country  where  all  men,  regardless  of  their 
belief,  were  granted  civil  and  religious  rights.  He  showed  that  the 
changes  in  Bancroft's  history  were  unfair,  for  the  first  styles  George 
Calvert  as  one  of  the  most  wise  and  benevolent  law-givers  of  all  ages. 
Then  in  a  later  edition  of  his  history,  he  retracts  his  previous  statement 
and  calls  him  a  wise  and  benevolent  law-giver  seeking  for  the  aggran- 
dizements of  his  family. 

James  J.   O'Neill,  Academy,   '16. 

ST.  IGNATIUS. 

Baseball  is  booming  at  St.  Ignatius.  Material  enough  is  at  hand 
for  several  teams  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  as  good  a  nine  as  ever 
was  turned  out  of  the  Academy  will  represent  St.  Ignatius  this  year. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  majority  of  last  year's  stars  are  back  again 
at  their  old  positions  is  proof  enough  of  the  above  statement;  no  uncer- 
tainty, however,  need  be  felt  concerning  the  new  players  filling  the 
vacated  places  for  they  have  all  proven  their  capability  by  their  stellar 
work  on  the  second  team  of  1914.  The  playing  schedule  is  almost  com- 
plete and  Manager  John  McDevitt  and  Captain  James  Griffin  look  for- 
ward to  a  bright  and  successful  season.  A  second  team  will  also  repre- 
sent the  Academy  again  this  year  and  if  with  these  two  excellent  teams 
a  championship  cup  does  not  repose  within  the  walls  of  St.  Ignatius 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  "doping  out"  baseball  prospects  is  indeed  a 
worthless  task. 

While  reviewing  Athletics,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  the 
heavy-weight  basket  ball  five  captured  the  championship  in  the  Catholic 
High  School  League  without  experiencing  the  sting  of  a  single  defeat 
throughout  their  entire  schedule. 

The  Loyola  Literary  Society  is  as  enthusiastic  in  its  endeavors  now 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  So  pronounced  was  the  success  of 
the  last  public  debate,  both  as  regards  the  splendid  audience  and  the 
ability  of  the  debaters,  that  it  is  the  Society's  intention  to  announce  an- 
other in  the  near  future.  The  secretary  is  in  correspondence  with  sev- 
eral high  schools  of  the  city  and  final  arrangements  are  nearly  completed. 
St.  Ignatius  will  be  represented  by  Messrs.  James  Wade,  Eugene  Mc- 
Enery  and  George  Kenter,  debaters  of  recognized  ability. 

On  March  26,  an  illustrated  lecture  was  given  on  Yellowstone  Park. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  diflferent  views  were  shown,  each  accompanied  by  a 
thorough  explanation  by  Rev.  Fr.  Deneen,  S.  J.  To  point  out  a  lecture 
surpassing  this  one  both  in  educational  benefits  and  human  interest 
would    be    difficult    indeed. 

During  the  Students'  retreat,  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  was  shown 
and  explained  in  a  series  of  stereopticon  views.  It  was  a  most  appro- 
priate subject  for  the  time  of  retreat  and  its  results  were  far  more  efifec- 
tive  than   several  sermons,  however   forceful  they  may  be. 

Malcolm    Boyle,  Academy,    '15. 


ATHM^I€S 


BASKETBALL. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  St.  Bede's. 

The  advent  of  March  marked  the  close  of  the  basketball  season. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  that  month,  the  team  traveled  down  to  Peru,  111., 
to  test  their  skill  against  that  of  the  Benedictine  students.  The  latter 
proved  no  match  for  the  maroon  and  gold  quintet  and  the  final  outcome 
of  the  game  was  determined  after  a  few  minutes  of  play.  The  first 
tally  of  the  contest  was  a  long  basket  by  Jacobsen,  about  two  minutes 
after  the  toss-up  at  center.  This  started  a  rally  which  netted  ten  points 
and  gave  the  advantage  to  the  visitors,  the  score  at  the  end  of  the  half 
being  20  to  8.  The  St.  Bede  players  rallied  in  the  second  half  but  the 
best  they  could  do  was  to  make  12  points  against  their  opponents'  30, 
the  final  score  reading  50  to  20.  Zahringer  and  Holton  starred  for  St. 
Ignatius  with  six  baskets  each,  while  J.  Martin  took  off  the  honors  for 
St.  Bede's  with  four  baskets.  The  line-up: 
St.  Ignatius.  St.  Bede's. 

Jacobsen     R.  F P.    Martin 

Zahringer,    Larkin L.  F J.   Martin 

Amberg   C King,  Crowley 

Holton    R.  G Nick 

Minahan,    Zahringer L.  G Rodemeyer 

Baskets:  Zahringer  (6),  Holton  (6),  Larkin  (4),  Amberg  (4),  Jacob- 
sen  (3),  Minahan  (2);  J.  Martin  (4),  Nick  (3),  P.  Martin,  King,  Rode- 
meyer.    Referee:     Walsh. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  Campion. 

March  11  was  the  date  set  down  for  the  last  game  of  the  season. 
It  was  a  case  of  last  but  not  least,  for  it  was  considered  one  of  the 
hardest  games  of  the  year  and  rightly  so.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  cheer- 
ful crowd  that  assembled  at  the  Union  Station  that  Thursday  morning 
to  set  out  for  Prairie  du  Chien.  Although  the  trip  was  a  trifle  tire- 
some on  account  of  its  length,  it  was  on  the  whole  quite  pleasant,  because 
the  scenery  was  both  interesting  and  new  to  most  of  us.  To  use  the 
vernacular  of  the  railroad  circular,  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  runs  side  by  side  with 
the  greatest  of  American  rivers,  the  Father  of  Waters,  the  Mississippi. 
On  one  side  the  mighty  blufifs,  towering  high  above  the  train  make  it 
look  like  a  miniature  railway;  on  the  other,  the  broad  expanse  of  swirl- 
ing water  set  to  a  background  of  verdure  clothed  hills  presents  to  the 
eye  of  the  tourist  a  gorgeous  spectacle,  a  marvelous  view,  whose  grand- 
eur  Whew!     I  was  so  inspired  for  the  moment  that  I  almost  imagined 
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myself  writing  an  essay  on  the  Mississippi.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
we  arrived  at  our  destination  at  four-thirty  and  supped  at  the  Dousman 
House.  We  were  transported  thence  to  the  college  and  began  the  con- 
test at  eight-fifteen.  Campion  demonstrated  its  skill  early  in  the  game, 
and  soon  had  a  fair  start  on  the  road  to  victory.  The  St.  Ignatius  team 
worked  hard  but  played  too  much  of  a  defensive  game.  Hence  the  score 
at  the  end  of  the  half  was  17  to  7  in  favor  of  Campion.  The  second  half 
started  out  fast  and  close.  St.  Ignatius  started  a  rally  early  in  the  half, 
but  fell  down  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  scoring.  Campion, 
though  a  little  upset  at  first,  settled  down  and  played  a  good,  fast 
game.  They  clearly  deserved  the  victory  which  they  won,  the  final 
score  reading  27  to  11  in  their  favor.  After  a  fine  "feed,"  we  set  out 
on  our  homeward  way  and  caught  the  12:15  for  Chicago.  The  line-up 
was  as  follows: 

St.  Ignatius.  Campion. 

Jacobsen,    Larkin R.  F MacKenzie 

Zahringer   L.  F O'Boyle 

McNulty   C Ratchen 

Holton    R.  G Rees 

Amberg    L.  G Zachman 

Baskets:  McNulty  (3),  Zahringer  (2);  MacKenzie  (4),  O'Boyle  (4), 
Ratchen  (4).     Free-throws:     Jacobsen,  Zachman.     Referee:  Rath. 

If  a  good  start  is  half  the  race,  then  St.  Ignatius  will  surely  win  as 
far  as  college  athletics  are  concerned.  When  the  football  season  ended, 
and  the  slate  read  four  victories  and  one  defeat,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  amongst  the  faculty,  students  and  friends  of  the  college.  To 
start  out  late  in  the  season,  build  up  an  entirely  new  team  and  finish 
with  such  a  record  was  rightly  deemed  wonderful.  So,  too,  we  find 
that  at  the  end  of  the  basketball  season,  the  team's  record  is  no  less 
wonderful.  Fifteen  times  the  maroon  and  gold  quintet  met  hopeful 
opponents.  Eleven  times  it  conquered,  four  times  it  suffered  defeat;  once 
by  one  point,  once  by  three  points,  once  sixteen  points  and  once  by 
twenty-three  points.  Surely  it  was  a  successful  season.  Hence  it  is  that 
before  diving  into  the  baseball  dope  we  stop  (for  the  moment)  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  Mr.  Kehoe,  and  the  various  members  of  the 
team  on  their  good  work  in  the  greatest  of  indoor  sports. 

BASEBALL. 

The  arrival  of  spring  brought  out  a  goodly  crowd  of  diamond  stars, 
both  present  and  future.  As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  the  squad 
started  out-door  practice  and  under  the  guidance  of  Captain  Pechous  the 
team  began  to  round  into  shape.  The  prospects  are  that  we  will  have  a 
fast,  snappy  team  and  we  will  surely  need  one  of  this  description  to  win 
all  of  the  fourteen  hard  games  scheduled  by  Manager  Hayes. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  Northwestern  University. 

On  April  9,  the  team  journeyed  in  style — I  mean  in  automobiles — to 
Evanston  to  give  battle  to  the  Northwestern  University  nine.  Davis 
started  out  for  Northwestern  and  his  wildness  coupled  with  some  loose 
playing  netted  two  runs  for  St.  Ignatius  in  the  first  inning.  Kerwin 
also  was  a  little  wild  in  the  initial  inning  and  Northwestern  evened  up 
the  score.  A  walk  and  stolen  base  by  Sims  joined  with  a  single  by  Cun- 
ningham added  another  tally  to  St.  Ignatius'  score.     Northwestern,  how- 
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ever,  refused  to  let  this  state  of  affairs  last  long  and  by  means  of  a 
single  and  a  double  again  tied  the  score.  St.  Ignatius  then  went  score- 
less until  the  ninth  inning  when  Krajewski  crossed  the  plate  with  the 
fourth  tally.  In  the  meanwhile,  Kincaid  had  replaced  Davis  for  North- 
western and  worse  still,  their  total  had  been  raised  to  six.  Thus  the  game 
ended,  with  the  score  6  to  4  in  Northwestern's  favor.  Kerwin  pitched 
a  good  game  and  deserved  to  win,  but  his  momentary  wildness  and 
weak  support  in  spots  gave  the  game  to  the  opponents.  Score: 
St.  Ignatius  R.    H.    P.    A.         Northwestern  R.    H. 

2      3 


Sims,  2b 2  1 

Griffin,    c 1  0  3 

Cunningham,    ss 0  1  0 

Pechous,    3b 0  0  2 

Plucinski,    lb 0  0  16 

Amberg,    If 0  1  1 

McAuley,    cf 0  1  0 

Cribben,    rf 0  0  0 

Krajewski,    rf 1  1  0 

Kerwin,    p 0  2  0 


utler,   ss 2 

2     Peterson,    cf 1 

4     Hightower,  3b 1 

6      Quigley,     lb 0 

0     Kelso,    rf 0 

0      Campbell,    2b 0 

0     Carlos,   If * 

0     McClintock,    c 1 

0     Davis,    p 0 

0     Kincaid,    p 0 


H. 

p. 

A. 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

5 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Totals    4      7     24     15  Totals     6      4    27     18 

St.    Ignatius    2     1     0    0     0    0    0    0     1—4 

Northwestern     2     1     0     1     2     0    0    0    *— 6 

Errors:  Hightower,  Davis,  Pechous,  Cunningham  (2).  Two-base 
hit — McClintock.  Struck  out — By  Kerwin,  3;  by  Kincaid,  3.  Bases  on 
balls — Off  Kerwin,  2;  off  Davis,  4. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  Fr.  Setter's  Council,  K.  C. 

On  the  day  following  the  Northwestern  game,  the  team,  anxious 
to  regain  its  laurels,  engaged  in  conflict  with  Fr.  Setter's  Council,  K.  C, 
team.  As  it  was  more  or  less  a  practice  game  only  seven  innings  were 
played.  Flanagan  started  for  St.  Ignatius  but  decided  to  retire  in  favor 
of  McAuley  when  the  K.  C.  team  tallied  four  runs  in  the  third  inning. 
McAuley  held  his  opponents  down  to  four  runs.  Quan  was  in  the  box 
for  the  enemy,  but  he,  too,  thought  the  bench  was  a  cooler  place  when 
the  S.  I.  C.  team  started  to  line  them  out,  so  he  disappeared  at  the  end 
of  the  second  inning  after  six  runs  had  been  scored.  Wood  and  Kir- 
win  then  tried  their  hand  at  pitching,  but  despite  their  efforts  the  final 
score  read  10  to  8  in  favor  of  S.  I.  C.  The  features  of  the  game  were 
Pechous'  home  run  and  Cunningham's  fielding.  Due  to  the  soggy  con- 
dition of  the   field,   several  errors  were  made.     Score: 


St.  Ignatius 


R.    H 


Sims,    2b 1 

Clarke,    cf 0 

Cunningham,    ss 0 

Pechous,    3b 2 

Pluzinski,     lb 2 

Kerwin,    If 2 

Krajewski,    rf 2 

Dunne,    c 0 

Flanagan,   p 1 

Griffin,    c 0 

McAuley,    p 0 


H. 

P. 

A. 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

'0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Fr.  Setter's  Council   R.    H 

Kohl,    2b 1 

Kirsh,  3b 3 

Ginger,    lb 2 

O'Rourke,    rf 1 

Lavin,    cf 1 

Egan,    ss 0 

Callen,    If 0 

Burn,    c 0 

Quan,    p 0 

Wood,    p 0 

Kirwin,    p 0 


H. 

P. 

A. 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

6 

1 

2 

0 

3 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 


10     11     21     15 


Totals    8       8     21     16 
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St.    Ignatius 0     6     2     10     1     0—10 

Fr.    Setter's    Council 0     0     4     1     0    3     0—8 

Two-base  hit — Lavin;  three-base  hits — Ginger,  Kohl;  home  run — 
Pechous.  Struck  out — By  Flanagan,  6;  by  Quan,  4;  by  McAuley,  4;  by 
Wood,  3.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Quan,  3;  off  Flanagan,  2.  Umpires — Mina- 
han  and  Brady. 

St.   Ignatius  vs.   Northwestern   College. 

The  third  game  of  the  season  was  played  on  the  S.  I.  C.  diamond 
on  April  17.  Northwestern  College  of  Naperville  was  the  opposing 
side,  although  the  opposition  offered  was  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible. 
Kerwin  started  out  for  S.  I.  C.  and  pitched  a  good  game,  allowing  his 
opponents  but  three  runs.  Abraham  and  Kluckholm  for  Northwestern 
proved  unable  to  stop  the  S.  I.  C.  batters,  who  made  twenty-one  hits 
for  a  total  of  nineteen  runs.  Captain  Pechous  led  his  sluggers,  getting 
six  hits  out  of  six  times  at  bat,  while  McAuley  was  a  close  second  with 
four  bingles.  The  slaughter  was  staged  particularly  in  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  innings,  when  twelve  of  the  nineteen  runs  were  tallied.  Inci- 
dentally it  was  the  second  victory  of  the  season.     Score: 

St.  Ignatius                R.  H.  P.  A.  Northwestern            R. 

Sims,    2b 4  2  1  2     Fehr,   c 0 

Grififin,    c 4  3  4  0     Grimes,    cf 0 

Cunningham,    ss 3  3  5  1      Erffmeyer,    ss 0 

Pechous,    3b 2  6  3  2  Kluckholm,    lb,  p....l 

Plucinski,    If 1  0  0  1      Oberhelman,    2b 0 

Amberg,     lb 0  2  13  0     Buchman,    If 0 

Kerwin,    p 1  1  0  8      Abraham,    p 1 

McAuley,    cf 2  4  0  0      Kellerman,    rf 1 

Clarke,    rf 2  1  1  0     Bohner,    3b 0 

Cribben,    If 0  0  0  0 

Totals    19     21     27     14         Totals    3       9     24     10 

Errors — Abraham,  Kluckholm,  Bohner  (2),  Erffmeyer,  Cunningham, 
Amberg.  Two-base  hits — Pechous  (3),  Kluckholm.  Three-base  hit — 
Kellerman.  Struck  out — By  Kerwin,  3;  by  Abraham,  4;  by  Kluckholm, 
2.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Abraham,  4;  off  Kluckholm,  1;  off  Kerwin,  2. 
Umpire — Murphy. 

The  schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  is  as  follows:    ■ 

April  2^ — Wheaton  College  at  Wheaton. 

April  29 — Cathedral  College. 

May      5 — St.  Joseph's    College   at   Chicago. 

May    13 — St.  John's   Military  Academy  at  Delafield. 

May    15 — St.  Viator's   College  at   Bourbonnais. 

May    20 — St.  Joseph's   College  at  Rensselaer. 

May    24 — Notre  Dame  University  at  Chicago. 

May    26 — St.  Viator's  College  at  Chicago. 

May    27 — College  of  the   Precious   Blood  at  Techny. 

May    31 — Campion  College  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

June      4 — University  of  Detroit  at  Chicago. 

June      5 — University  of  Elmhurst. 

Edward  J.  Amberg,  '15. 
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Loyola,  the  Soldier  Saint 


Jompk  Wo  Byrnes,  A,l,  15 


Unheeding  Time  has  turned  the  glass; 

The  parting  hour  draws  nigh; 
From  thy  dimmed  sight  thy  sons  must  pass, 

Loyola  bid  goodbye! 

Yet  when  we  stand,  hand  each  to  hand. 

How  hard  to  say  farewell! 
W^hile  eye  meets  eye,  with  such  reply 

As  never  tongue  could  tell, 

Dear  School, 
As  never  tongue  could  tell. 

W^hile  the  glad  past  looms  up  at  last 
And  hearts  with  sorrow  swell. 

Lest  traitor  years  betray  our  hearts, 

That  turn  so  fondly  now, 
And,  unremembered,  love  departs, 

Loyola!  hear  our  vow: 

Though  far  and  ^vide  thy  sons  abide. 

Where'er  their  star  be  set. 
Not  anything  the  years  may  bring 

Shall  make  them  soon  forget , 

Old  School, 

Shall  make  them  soon  forget. 

Through  time  and  space,  through  wealth  and 

place. 
They  shall  remember  yet. 

Ay!  to  the  consummated  race 
They  shall  remember  yet. 


WUh  tho  Couj^h 


ly  J,  fn 


PROLOGUE. 

OFFICER  OTOOLE  heartily  cursed  the  weather,  and  hug- 
ged closer  to  the  sheltering  wall  barricading  him  from  the 
October  wind,  that  was  bending  the  trees  along  the  avenue 
and  whirling  their  dead  leaves  with  eddying  gusts.  At  the 
corner  a  hundred  feet  away,  an  arc,  sputtering  spasmodically,  flung 
its  flickering  circle  light,  and  only  accentuated  the  dreariness  of  the 
scene. 

O'Toole  gazed  disinterestedly  up  and  down  the  street,  passion- 
ately longing  for  the  three  chimes  from  the  bland  faced  clock  in 
the  Town  Hall,  when  McGinty  the  sergeant  would  arrive  with  his 
relief.  He  began  to  conjure  fanciful  dreams  of  a  warm  room — a 
pipe — and  a  comfortable  bed.     ... 

The  hollow  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  broke  the  silence 
and  galvanized  him  into  action!  He  looked  out  from  his  nook 
warily.  One  couldn't  be  too  careful  at  this  time  of  the  morning.  .  . 
And  those  robberies  two  nights  ago.  .  .  .  His  watchful  eye 
swept  the  length  of  the  deserted  street  and  then  turned  to  the  corner. 
The  steps  were  coming  closer.  .  .  .  Suddenly  they  stopped. 
Officer  O'Toole,  naturally  suspicious,  descried  the  vague  outlines 
of  a  figure.  He  heard  a  dry  racking  cough,  that  gradually  grew 
more  violent  and  finally  subsided. 

"Tuber,"  soliloquised  O'Toole  with  conviction,  "Tuber,  sure  as 
shootin'^ — and  purty  far  gon'  too." 

The  figure  moved  slowly  out  from  the  wall  into  the  circle  of  light. 
The  gale  wrapped  his  short  coat  about  him  and  shrieked  with  pitiless 
glee,  and  a  black  slouch  hat,  pulled  low,  gave  to  him  an  air  of  utter 
misery  and  dejection.  He  leaned  against  the  lamp  post,  spent  and 
exhausted  by  the  cough,  not  heeding  the  buffeting  wind.  O'Toole 
was  considering  the  advisability  of  leaving  his  sheltered  niche  to  go 
and  aid  the  stranger,  but  as  he  wavered,  the  man  moved  on  across 
the  street,  and  once  more  O'Toole  heard  the  hacking  cough  that  rent 
the  night  air  above  the  rush  of  the  wind.  He  stood  irresolutely — 
then,  the  clang  of  the  Town  Hall  clock  rang  harmoniously  in  his  ear, 
and  he  heard,  as  the  clamor  ceased,  the  ringing  step  of  his  relief. 

When  McGinty  had  perfunctorily  returned  the  salute,  he  queried 
mechanically : 

"An\-thin'    dnin'?" 
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"Nope,"  cheerfully  returned  O'Toole,  adding  facetiously,  as  he 
moved  away,  "Only  a  tuber,  out  fur  his  constitooshunal." 

"He  must  be  crazy  intoirely,"  muttered  McGinty  dubiously,  con- 
tinuing on  his  rounds ;  "crazy  intoirely,"  he  repeated  with  conviction 
and  moved  on  to  the  next  "beat." 

The  library  door  creaked  on  its  hinges — then  snapped  shut.  Doc- 
tor Cable  looked  up  from  his  book  and  peered  over  his  glasses  into 
the  inky  gloom  beyond  the  table  lamp's  rays.  The  wind  howled 
miserably  without.      .      .      .      He  waited  nervously. 

"Probably  a  draught,"  he  allayed  his  fears,  and  went  back  to  his 
book.  The  clock  on  the  table  ticked  off  one  hundred  seconds.  .  .  . 
The  floor  squeaked.  He  heard  a  laboured  breathing — a  slight  cough. 
Rising  from  the  chair,  he  looked  into  the  shadows  near  the  doorway 
and  beheld  a  motionless  sinister  figure — 

"My  God!" 

The  book  clattered  to  the  floor  unheeded.  .  .  .  He  turned 
with  the  desperation  of  fear,  and  jerked  open  the  table  drawer- — 

"None  of  that,  please!"  came  in  dry  colorless  tones  from  the 
darkness,  "You  can  put  that  back — for  your  own  safety !" 

Cable  dropped  the  automatic  on  the  table  and  turned,  craven  with 
terror. 

"W- Who  are  you?" 

The  man  did  not  answer,  but  advanced  a  step.  Cable  stepped 
quickly  to  a  side  wall  and  turned  a  switch.  The  room  was  filled  with 
blinding  light,  and  blinking  across  at  the  intruder,  his  wdiite  face 
distorted  by   fear,  he  asked  again : 

"Who  are  you? — what  do  you  want — Money?" 

The  other  man  suddenly  dropped  his  mask  of  cold  reserve  and 
bounded  forward.    Cable  shrank  behind  a  chair. 

"Money?"  he  snarled,  "Money? — No,  I  don't  want  your  dirty 
money — it  has  cost  me  my  life !  I  don't  want  anything  of  yours,  but 
I  want  you!" 

Cable  blanched  even  whiter,  and  stared,  fascinated  at  the  other. 
The  question  was  on  his  lips,  a  question  he  did  not  dare  to  ask 
again,  for  the  answer  was  seared  on  his  soul. 

The  stranger  stepped  closer  till  his  clothing  almost  touched 
Cable's. 

"Don't  you  remember  me — Cable?" 

"You  know  me?"  faltered  the  Doctor. 

"Know  you?  Know  you?  Why  for  twenty  years  I  have  never 
ceased  to  know  you — have  never  ceased  to  think  of  you  and  the  day 
when  I'd  be  free.  .  .  .  That  day  came  three  months  ago  and 
I'm  here.  Cable.      .      .      .      And — I — want — you!" 
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"Herron  !      Aly  God  !" 

He  almost  fainted  from  the  shock  of  recognition  and  grasped 
the  edge  of  the  tahle  for  support. 

"Yes  it  is  I — Herron.  You  remember  me  now  don't  you  ?  Rather 
surprised  at  seeing  me  though,  aren't  you?  Thought  that  I'd  never 
Hve  to  get  out  again,  eh?  Oh  yes,  you  remember.  Alen  don't  for- 
get crimes  like  yours  even  in  twenty  years — '' 

"I  didn't  do  it,  Herron,  it  wasn't  through  me — oh  on  my  honor 
T  swear  it." 

"Honor! — you  dog — you  speak  of  honor?"  his  voice  rose  with 
passion.  "Honor !  when  your  lies  sent  a  man  to  a  living  hell  for 
twenty  years,  for  something  he  didn't  do !  Oh,  I  could  kill  you 
now !" 

A  fit  of  coughing  seized  him  and  he  leaned,  exhausted,  against 
the  wall,  watching  the  other  all  the  time  warily,  with  the  gun 
pointed  menacingly. 

"I  brought  this  back  with  me,"  he  continued,  huskily,  tapping 
his  chest,  "brought  it  back  from — prison.  It's  got  me — I  can't 
live  ver}'  long,  but,"  his  voice  hardened  to  bitterness,  "but  before 
I  go,  I'm  going  to  send  you  there  to  get  the  same  dose — see? — that's 
what  I  want,  Cable." 

The  doctor  lost  all  control,  and  sinking  into  a  chair,  buried  his 
head  on  his  arms,  his  shoulders  shaking  convulsively  with  his  sobs. 
Herron  gazed  down  on  him,  his  lips  curling  in  a  sneer  of  contempt. 

"You're  a  coward,  too,  eh.  Cable — in  addition  to  being  a  snake ! 
Well,  you're  going  to  be  a  jailbird,  like  I  am.  I'm  going  to  put 
you  there,  too,  see?" 

He  reached  over  to  the  table  and  picked  up  a  pad  of  paper. 

"Now,  first  of  all,  I  want  a  written  confession — " 

"No,  Joe,  no,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  not  that !"  whimpered 
Cable.  "Don't  ruin  me ! — forget  the  past ;  I'll  try  and  make  up  as 
much  as  I  can.  Don't  wreck  my  life,  Joe.  Tw^enty  years  is  a  long 
time ;  I  was  young  then,  I  didn't  have  any  sense !" 

"No !"  Herron's  face  grew  harder.  "No !  I  want  your  written 
confession !" 

Cable  was  on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  the  man  he  had  wronged 
twenty  years  before,  a  craven  wretch,  pleading  for  life,  family, 
reputation  and  honor. 

"I  say  no !" 

He  jerked  the  shuddering  man  to  his  feet,  and  threw  him  into 
the  chair. 

"Now  write  what  I  dictate!"  He  flourished  the  gun  menacingly. 
".   .  .  I,  Granger  Cable,  .  .  .  confess  that  I  gave  false  testimony — " 

"Oh,  Herron — loe — I  can't!  .  .  .  Don't  make  me.     I  didn't  do 
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it — I  swear  I  didn't!"     The  very  tone  of  his  voice  betrayed  the  lie. 

"You  fool!  Do  you  think  you  can  beg  me  off?  This  is  the 
hour  I've  lived  for  in  prison  for  tv^^enty  years !  I've  clung-  to  life 
only  because  I  wanted  my  revenge !  Do  you  think  you  can  beg 
me  off  with  your  sobs  and  entreaties — " 

"Joe,  it  wasn't — " 

"You  lie,  you  cur,  just  as  you  lied  then.  McAllister  paid  you 
five  hundred  dollars  to  testify  that  I  had  stolen  his  Meissonier.  And 
you  lied  against  your  best  friend — lied  me  into  prison  for  twenty 
years  after  I  had  come  all  the  way  from  England  with  you !  They 
gave  me  a  sentence  for  grand  larceny.  Cable,  twenty  years  of  living 
hell,  and—" 

"Oh,  don't,  Joe,  don't,''  moaned  Cable,  rocking  from  side  to 
side  in  the  agony  of  remorse. 

"And  all  for  what?"  continued  Herron,  "all  for  what? — so  that 
you  could  get  to  college  on  your  blood  money !" 

The  cough  attacked  him  again,  and  he  struggled  for  breath.  A 
sharp  stitch  shot  through  his  left  side  above  his  heart  and  he  stifled 
a  cry.  .  .  .  Doctor  Cable  saw  the  feverish  eyes,  the  sweaty  brow, 
the  dried  yellow  skin.  He  heard  the  cough,  and  with  his  medical 
knowledge,  knew  the  end  was  not  far  away.  He  murmured  an 
agonized  prayer  that  he  might  have  one  more  chance  for  life,  one 
more  chance  for  the  sake  of — Eileen ! 

The  coughing  fit  was  a  short  one,  but  it  left  Herron  weak  and 
spent.     He  held  the  gun  pointed  threateningly  all  the  while. 

"Go  on,  write !"  he  commanded,  weakly.  ".  .  .  .  Causing  him 
to  be  sentenced  ...  to  twenty  years'  .  .  .  imprisonment  .  .  .  for 
a  crime  ...  of  which  he  was  not  guilty.  ...  I  confess  ...  to 
the  crime  of  perjury.   .    .    .   Now  sign  it!" 

"Herron,  is  there  no  other  way?  Don't  make  me  do  this — let 
me  make  it  up  in  some  other  way,  but  don't  wreck  my  life.  ...  It 
doesn't  mean  so  much  to  myself — but — my — my  wife  .  .  .  and 
child." 

"Your  wife?"  gasped  the  other,  a  terrible  suspicion  in  his  brain, 
"you  married  ?    To  whom  ?" 

Cable  nervously  fumbled  the  pen  and  looked  away. 

"Why — why — Eileen,"  he  said  at  length,  almost  inaudibly. 

Herron's  worst  fears  were  realized.  His  voice  was  hoarse  and 
strained. 

"Eileen  ?  You  married  Eileen  ?  You  went  home  to  England  and 
brought  her  back  ?" 

Cable  nodded,  his  head  bowed  low. 

"And  w^hat  did  you  tell  them — about  me?" 

"Oh,  Joe,  I  couldn't  help  it — " 
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"What  did  you  tell  them?" 

"I  said  that  I — Oh,  I  said  that  you  had  been  killed." 

"And  then  you  married  my  sister  after  lying  me  into  prison  for 
twenty  years.     Oh — oh — you  devil !" 

He  dropped  the  automatic  beside  the  other  on  the  table. 

"You  have  a  child — her  child?" 

Cable  nodded  without  looking  up. 

Herron  turned  and  walked  unsteadily  toward  the  door.  With 
his  hand  on  the  knob,  he  paused  and  looked  back  at  Cable,  his  head 
on  his  arms,  convulsed  by  grief  and  dry,  awful  sobs. 

"Well,  Grange,  you  wrecked  my  life.  ...  I  guess  you  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin,  but" — his  voice  broke  and  grew  husky 
■ — -"but  she  needs  you  ...  so  does  the  child.  .  .  .  I'm  beaten,  I 
guess,  and  I  don't  know  why.  .  .  .  God  pity  you !" 

Cable  vaguely  heard  the  door  close — a  faint  cough  beyond — 
then — oblivion !     He  awoke  to  find  Eileen  shaking  his  shoulder. 

"Why  Granger,  dear,  whatever's  the  matter — you've  slept  here 
in  this  chair  all  night !" 

She  walked  over  to  the  window  and  raised  the  shade,  filling  the 
room  with  the  morning  sunlight.  Cable  sat  up  and  rubbed  his 
eyes.  There  was  a  strange  dizziness  in  his  head.  He  remembered 
the  agony  of  the  preceding  night — it  seemed  like  a  dream.  He 
was  startled  by  a  horrified  cry  from  his  wife. 

"Oh,  merciful  Heaven,  Granger,  what  has  happened?  .  .  .  your 
hair  has  turned  grey!" 

EPILOGUE. 

Sergeant  McGinty  strode  homewards  in  good  spirits.  He  had 
made  the  rounds  and  found  that  peace  reigned  throughout  the 
district.  The  Chief  would  have  no  sarcastic  reprimand  on  the  mor- 
row and  a  warm  bed  awaited  him.  .  .  .  Pleasant  prospects.  And 
so  the  sergeant  was  in  a  cheerful  mood  as  he  swung  along  at  a 
brisk  pace  through  the  quiet  streets — his  club  swinging  jauntily, 
his  big  "bulls"  beating  a  sharp  tattoo  on  the  stone  flagging.  As  he 
passed  the  Town  Hall,  he  glanced  at  the  clock  and  marked  the 
hour  exultantly. 

He  quickened  his  pace  and,  turning  the  corner  of  Albright 
Avenue,  almost  pitched  headlong  over  a  huddled  body  lying  across 
the  sidewalk. 

"The  Saints  preser-r-rve  us,"  exclaimed  McGinty  excitedly,  as 
he  stooped  to  retrieve  his  night  stick.  "Phwat  have  we  here,  some 
drunken  loafer?" 

The  man  was  lying  in  a  heap  where  he  had  fallen.  By  the  light 
of   a   pocket   flash,   McGinty   scrutinized   his   face.     The   skin   was 
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the  color  of  jaundice  and  dry  and  tightly  drawn  as  parchment. 
McGinty  bent  lower.     The  man  was  trying  to  speak. 

"It — will — be — all — all  right,  Grange,"  he  was  saying,  his  voice 

getting  weaker  every  moment.     "All — all  right     .      .      .      God be 

— merciful !" 

A  terrible  fit  of  coughing  seized  him  and  the  blood  gushed  from 
his  mouth  in  an  awful  hemorrhage.  He  clutched  at  his  throat, 
tearing  his  collar  loose,  gasped  in  agony  and  fell  back  in  the  ser- 
geant's arms.      .      .      .      McGinty  looked  down  at  him  in  pity. 

"Poordivil!  .  .  .  Now  where  did  you  git  that  cough  ?"  The 
sergeant  arose  with  decision. 

"Now  I  guess  I  better  call  the  hurry-up  wagon — that's  a  clare 
case  o'  tuber — " 

McGinty  stopped  suddenly  on  his  way  to  the  box  at  the  corner. 

"By  all  that's  holy !  Sure  an"  I  know  w^ho  that  guy  is — that's 
the  tuber  that  O'Toole  was  talkin'  about." 


i 


flaia 


Ernest  W,  Tmele,  AM.  '16 

O  sun,  where  thou  art  niggard  with  thy  gold, 
Those  regions  frigid  are,  unsmiling,  dead; 
And  where  too  lavish,  those  are  spots  of  dread, 

"Where  fever's  rage,  or  thirst's,  makes  ev'n  the  bold 

Recoil.     And  where  more  wisely  heat  and  cold 
Thou  givest,  how  we  look  to  thee  for  bread, 
Like  pensioners.     When  thou  dost  hide  thy  head, 

Ho^A^  do  we  grope,  till  back  the  clouds  are  rolled. 

A  little  nearer  thee  would  make  this  ball 

An  oven,  —  withered  land  and  steaming  seas. 

A  little  farther  from  thy  vital  light 
Would  make  the  waters,  yes,  the  air  to  freeze. 
And  yet  we  live;  for  knowing,  seeing  all, 
Our  common  Master  orders  all  aright. 


A  a  U(i<H>iiyoiuioiinl  Jj^-s^nyUi 


THERE  are  some  writers  the  infrequency  of  whose  produc- 
tions one  finds  impossible  to  mourn.  They  give  the  most 
uncritical  reader  the  impression  that  in  them  have  been 
wasted  the  makings  of  a  good  journeyman  carpenter  or  bricklayer. 
More  rarely  it  happens  that  the  situation  is  reversed  and  the  more 
conventional  walks  of  life  rob  the  world  of  the  makings  of  a  good 
author.  The  law  played  the  kingdom  of  letters  a  scurvy  trick  when 
it  lured  that  genial  and  cultured  essayist  Augustine  Birrell,  from 
the  pleasant  shade  of  literary  groves  to  the  hot  sun  and  thankless 
striving  of  party  politics.  Since  Mr.  Birrell  has  become  an  M.  P. 
and  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Government,  we  have  had  no  such  de- 
lightful volumes  of  informal,  but  penetrating  criticism  as  used  to 
flow  from  his  pen  in  the  late  '80s.  He  has  made  his  mark,  of  course, 
and  played  a  man's  part  in  the  game  of  life,  a  role  far  superior  to 
mere  authoring,  as  his  favorite  Johnson  was  so  fond  of  insisting. 
Yet  we  cannot  repress  a  regret  at  his  neglect  of  a  greater  talent. 
Anyone  might  have  given  birth  to  an  Educational  Bill ;  only  Augus- 
tine Birrell  could  have  written  Obiter  Dicta. 

But  this  is  an  ungrateful  manner  of  thanking  a  benefactor.  He 
has  given  us  morsels  of  good  things  and,  childlike,  we  clamor  for 
more.  Let  us  hoard  the  treasures  he  has  given  us,  or  rather, 
exhibit  their  glitter  to  a  public  that  is  in  danger  of  preferring 
ten-carat  imitations  to  genuine  gems  of  miniature  size. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  real  test  of  an  author  is  the  excellence 
of  his  preface.  Very  few  writers  can  clear  their  throats  and  say 
"Dear  public,  here  I  am !"  with  any  degree  of  gracefulness.  The 
most  original  author  is  too  apt  to  be  inane ;  the  most  polished  stylist 
becomes  awkward.  Birrell  survives  the  test  with  flying  colors.  Listen 
to  the  foreword  to  the  American  edition  of  Obiter  Dicta,  First 
Series: 

"This  seems  a  very  little  book  to  introduce  to  so  large  a  con- 
tinent. No  such  enterprise  would  ever  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
home-keeping  mind  of  the  Author,  who,  none  the  less,  Avhen  this 
edition  was  proposed  by  Messrs.  Scribner  on  terms  honorable  to 
them  and  grateful  to  him,  found  the  notion  of  being  read  in 
■     America  most   fragrant  and   delightful." 

Even  more  "fragrant  and  delightful,"  as  indicating  the  author's 
viewpoint,  is  the  preface  to  the  Second  Series: 

"I   am    sorry   not   to   have   been    able   to   persuade   my   old    friend, 
George  Radford     ...     to  contribute  anvthing  to  the  second  series  of 
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Obiter  Dicta.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reading  your  own 
books  over  and  over  again,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  written 
either  wholly  or  in  part  by  somebody  else." 

"Critics  will  probably  be  found  ready  to  assert  that  this  little 
book  has  no  right  to  exist,  since  it  exhibits  nothing  worthy  of 
the  name  of  research  being  written  by  one  who  has  never  been 
inside  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum.  Neither  does  it 
expound  any  theory,  save  the  unworthy  one,  that  literature  ought 
to  please;  nor  does  it  so  much  as  introduce  any  new  name  or  for- 
gotten author  to  the  attention-'of  what  is  facetiously  called  'the 
reading  public'  '' 

These  are  but  snatches  which  well  illustrate  Birrell's  striking 
quality,  his  easy,  informal  manner  and  delightful  readableness.  In- 
deed we  would  warn  the  unwitting  reader  to  open  the  volumes 
exactly  on  a  title-page,  for  once  his  wandering  eye  is  caught  by  a 
chance  phrase,  his  attention  is  chained  fast  and  he  cannot  let  go  if 
he  would.  The  even,  sparkling  flow  of  the  discourse,  the  genial, 
accurate  appraisement,  the  witty  observations  and  constant  use  of 
pat  allusion- — all  these  charm  the  reader  and  make  Birrell  the  most 
insinuating  of  writers. 

There  are  no  dull  pages  in  Obiter  Dicta.  The  author  commences 
saying  things  with  the  first  sentence  and — wise  man  that  he  is — 
does  not  prolong  his  remarks  after  he  has  really  finished.  Who 
could  resist  beginnings  like  this,  on  Milton : 

"It  is  now  more  than  sixty  years  ago  since  Mr.  Carlyle  took 
occasion  to  observe,  in  his  Life  of  Schiller,  that  except  the  New- 
gate Calendar,  there  was  no  more  sickening  reading  than  the  biog- 
raphies of  authors. 

"Allowing    for   the    vivacity    of   the    comparison,   and   only   re- 
marking,  with   reference   to   the   Newgate    Calendar,   that   its   com- 
pilers  have   usually   been   very    inferior   wits,    in    fact   attorneys,   it 
must  be  owned — " 
But  we  must  not  go  on.     We  should  never  cease  ere  quoting  the 
entire   essay   and   violating  the   gentleman's   copyright.      However, 
small  theft  is  permissible,  if  civilly  acknowledged,  and  a  few  more 
epigrams  refuse  to  remain  unquoted.     A  good  part  of  their  beauty 
lies  in  their  appropriateness  and  air  of  in-keeping;  nevertheless  we 
must  wrench  them  from  their  settings,  happily  or  no. 

"It  is  difficult  (he  tells  us)  to  describe  mankind  either  in  a 
book  or  in  a  breath,  and  none  but  the  most  determined  of  philoso- 
phers or  the  most  desperate  of  cynics  have  attempted  to  do  so, 
either  in  the   one  way  or  in  the  other." 

"  'The   sanity  of   true   genius'  was   a   happy  phrase   of   Charles 
Lamb's.     Our  greatest  poets  were  our  sanest  men.     Chaucer,  Spen- 
cer, Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Wordsworth  might  have  defied  even 
a  mad  doctor  to  prove  his  worst." 
Speaking  of  philosophies  of  history : 

"This  is  doubtless  a  somewhat  full-dress  view  of  history. 
Landor  was  not  one  of  our  modern  dressing-gown-and-slipper  kind 
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of   authors.      He   always   took  pains   to   be   splendid   and   preferred 
stately  magnificence  to   chatty  familiarity." 
Other  shrewd  and  vivid  remarks  might  be  quoted  endlessly. 

"Whenever  a  novelist  fails,  his  book  is  said  to  flag;  that  is  the 
reader  suddenly  (as  in  skating)  comes  bump  down  upon  his  own 
personality  and  curses  the  unskilled  author.  No  lack  of  characters 
and  continual  action  is  the  easiest  recipe  for  a  novel,  which,  like  a 
beggar,  should  always  be  kept  'moving  on.'  Nobody  knew  this 
better  than  Fielding,  whose  novels,  like  most  good  ones,  are  full 
of  inns." 

"The  habit  of  pamphleteering  stuck  to  him  (Milton);  indeed 
it  is  one  seldom  thrown  off.  It  is  much  easier  to  throw  off  the 
pamphlets." 

We  would  feel  shame  at  quoting  so  frequently  were  it  not  that 
we  sin  in  good  company.  Birrell,  too,  knows  good  things  when  he 
sees  them  and  makes  his  pages  the  more  delightful  by  their  insertion. 
If  Lamb  cracks  one  of  his  old  jokes,  or  Johnson  strikes  home  with  a 
sardonic  aphorism,  our  writer  is  kind  and  places  it  alongside  his 
own  portraiture  of  the  man.  In  a  more  formal  work  such  a  habit 
might  pall,  but  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  the  easy  informality  of 
Obiter  Dicta. 

Indeed  we  can  no  better  describe  our  author,  than  by  saying  that 
he  is  the  last  of  the  Coffee-house  Conversationalists.  We  can 
imagine  him  sitting  at  his  ease  with  a  coterie  of  congenial  comrades, 
amid  the  bustle  and  the  crowds  and  the  curling  wreaths  of  smoke, 
chatting  genially  upon  men  and  events,  recounting  the  news  of  the 
day,  praising  this  man  and  damning  that — all  with  a  sparkle  of  wit 
and  a  polished  brevity  of  phrase  that  linger  yet  in  the  memory. 
His  is  no  cold  and  formal  culture ;  literature  must  be  human  or  he 
counts  it  nothing.  And  his  gallery  of  favorite  authors — it  warms 
the  heart  to  see  that  he  has  chosen  the  very  ones  we  most  admired. 
Better  yet  he  invariably  has  something  new  and  interesting  to  tell 
us  about  them.  He  is  no  affected  dilettante  unearthing  pigmy 
authors  better  left  to  sleep  under  the  sod  of  oblivion  nor  yet  stand- 
ing an  author  up  before  us  to  pelt  him  with  the  mud  of  dispraise. 
If  he  tells  us  that  Johnson  did  not  always  go  home  o'  nights,  or 
that  his  former  pupil  Garrick,  was  chary  about  lending  the  lexi- 
cographer his  fine  books  because  Johnson  had  "a  most  observant 
thumb,"  he  also  tells  us  that  author's  noble  tribute  to  Garrick,  upon 
the  actor's  death,  and  how  kindly  he  ever  was  to  struggling  authors. 
Few  critics  can  "see  things  whole"  in  this  way ;  too  often  they  suc- 
cumb either  to  the  Scylla  of  picturesque  unfairness,  as  did  Macaulay, 
or  to  the  fatal  Charybdis  of  painstaking  stupidity. 

How  vivid  a  picture  Birrell  gives  us  of  Carlyle : 

"He  was  one  of  those  who  would  rather  be  wrong  with  Plato 
then  right  with  Aristotle;  in  one  word,  he  is  a  mystic.  .  .  . 
There   is   another    (side   of   Carlyle)    as   strongly  marked,   which   is 
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his  second  note;  and  that  is  what  he  somewhere  calls  his  stubborn 
realism.  The  combination  of  the  two  is  as  charming  as  it  is  rare. 
No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  his  writings  can  fail  to  remember 
his  almost  excessive  love  of  detail;  his  lively  taste  for  facts  simply 
as  facts.  Imaginary  joys  and  sorrows  may  extort  from  him  noth- 
ing but  grunts  and  snorts;  but  let  him  only  worry  out  for  himself 
from  that  great  dust  heap  called  'history'  some  undoubted  fact  of 
human  and  tender  interest  .  .  .  and  he  will  wax  amazingly 
sentimental,  and  perhaps  shed  as  many  real  tears  as  Sterne  or 
Dickens  do  sham  ones  over  their  hgments.  .  .  .  Carlyle's  eye 
was  indeed  a  wonderful  organ:  he  saw  everything  .  .  .  how 
men  laughed,  cried,  swore,  were  all  of  huge  interest  to  Carlyle. 
Give  him  a  fact,  he  loaded  you  with  thanks;  propound  a  theory, 
you  were  rewarded  with  the  most  vivid  abuse.  .  .  .  He  could 
not  understand  people  being  at  the  trouble  of  inventing  characters 
and  situations  when  history  was  full  of  men  and  women.  (As  to 
his  humor),  nowhere,  surely,  in  the  whole  held  of  English  litera- 
ture, Shakespeare  excepted,  do  you  come  upon  a  more  abundant 
vein  of  humor  than  Carlyle's,  though  I  admit  that  the  quality  of 
the  ore  is  not  of  the  finest.  .  .  .  He  is  not  to  be  taken  literally. 
.  .  .  It  must  sorrowfully  be  admitted  that  a  long  life  of  oppo- 
sition and  indigestion,  of  fierce  warfare  with  cooks  and  Philistines, 
spoilt  his  temper,  never  of  the  best,  and  made  him  too  often  con- 
temptuous, savage,  unjust.  .  .  .  (Yet)  Literature  takes  care  of 
herself.  You  disobey  her  rules:  well  and  good,  she  shuts  her  door 
in  your  face;  you  plead  your  genius:  she  replies,  'Your  temper,' 
and  bolts  it." 

We  are  much  nearer  to  loving  Carlyle,  after  such  a  portrait. 
And  so  he  goes  down  the  gallery  of  notables — Milton,  Pope,  Richard- 
son, Johnson,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Burke,  Newman — each  is  sympatheti- 
cally discussed  and  passed  upon.  We  gain  new  insight,  learning 
even  while  we  think  we  are  being  entertained.  His  apt  quotations, 
his  anecdotes,  and  his  constant  allusiveness,  create  an  atmosphere 
in  which  these  dead  authors  are  endowed  with  actual  existence — 
and  we  are  too  interested  to  be  astonished.  Were  there  chance 
to  pause,  we  might  marvel  at  his  vast  store  of  erudition ;  but  we  do 
not  pause,  we  are  too  interested  in  hearing  what  Johnson  said  to 
Tom  Davies,  or  by  what  strategems  Pope  collected  his  far-strewn 
letters  for  publication.  It  is  a  cunning  art  that  accomplished  such 
interest. 

In  these  little  volumes,  so  handy  for  sidepockets  and  odd  mo- 
ments, are  veritable  treasures  of  literary  lore.  After  the  two  Obiter 
Dicta,  come  Res  Judicatae,  Men,  Women  and  Books,  and  "In  the 
Name  of  the  Bodleian,"  his  favorite  oath,  whimsically  became  a  title. 

Birrell's  later  books  m.iss  somewhat  the  sparkle  of  wit  and  over- 
flow of  fancy.  They  are  more  concerned  with  the  present ;  like  it, 
they  are  wiser  and  more  sober  lined.  For  our  better  pleasure  we 
turn  to  Obiter  Dicta.  We  flip  the  pages  once  more,  for  they  can 
be   read   and   enjoyed   endlessly   to   "Tnitli-hiintiiuj"   and   learn   the 
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manly  heroism  of  Lamb  and  his  moral  superiority  to  his  patronizing 
friends,  Coleridge  and  Godwin.  We  linger  over  ''A  Rogue's 
Menioh'"  in  vain  effort  to  solve  that  human  paradox,  Cellini.  Or 
we  follow  him  as  he  engages  in  that  fascinating  pastime  "Bookhuy- 
ing,"  agreeing  with  him  that  two  thousand  volumes,  while  no  cause 
for  pride,  are  a  fair  beginning  for  a  man's  library. 

Closing  this  volume  is  like  leaving  an  old  friend.  What  can  be 
the  secret  of  such  charm  ?  We  cannot  always  agree  with  him ;  but 
then  who  said  that  we  should?  Not  Birrell,  at  any  rate.  A  little 
difference  but  binds  friends  the  closer.  And  if  he  misunderstands 
the  Church  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  understand  the 
Reformation.     That  is  a  very  hopeful  sign. 

His  style  is  something  so  very  admirable  in  its  fitness  that  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  describe.  Informal,  without  being  "wandering 
and  wild,"  intimate,  yet  never  undignified  nor  given  to  innuendoes ; 
one  will  not  discover  a  sneer  in  the  whole  book.  That  in  itself, 
ranks  as  an  achievement.  Altogether  it  is  the  pleasant,  witty  con- 
verse of  just  such  genial  natures  as  in  the  past  gathered  at  the 
Mermaid  Tavern  to  chat  on  achievements  in  letters,  to  make  merry 
with  the  Present  and  to  toast  the  Future  in  the  full  bumper  of  the 
Past.  May  we  listen  to  many  such  entertaining  discourses,  Obiter 
Dicta! 


To  ?/loi^j)l\^)(is 

Murray  W.  >Sim^,  fK3.  '15 

I  roam  alone  through  Somnus'  silent  door; 

Into  oblivion  I  slowly  slip, 

And  from  the  cup  of  sleep  in  bliss  I  sip, 
Then  dream  sweet  dreams  I'd  never  dreamt  before. 
Into  the  realms  of  pearl  and  gold  I  soar, 

Upon  a  mystic,  midnight,  fairy  ship, 

And  o'er  its  wraith-like  decks  I  gaily  trip. 
While  round  its  sides  the  tempests  loudly  roar. 

Ah  Sleep,  thou  art  a  golden  gift  divine, 
To  rest  the  heavy  heart  and  weary  brain. 

Throughout  the  night  thy  beacons  brightly  shine 
As  do  the  shore  lights  through  the  fog  and  rain. 

Be  thou,  sweet  Sleep,  a  nightly  guest  of  mine; 
Oft  may  I  travel  o'er  thy  dreamy  main. 


.rmem 


HAVING  set  his  watch  five  times  by  the  chronometer  in  the 
corner  window,  the  young  man  entered  Pheasant's.  The 
clerk  whom  he  approached  looked  at  him  and  decided  that 
there  would  be  no  need  for  bringing  out  the  diamond 
collars. 

"Do  you  buy  stones — uncut  stones  ?"  inquired  the  young  man. 

"We  sometimes  do,  of  responsible  parties,"  replied  the  clerk, 
noncommittally. 

"Can  I  see  the  buyer?" 

"Now?"  asked  the  clerk.     "Have  you  an  appointment?" 

"No;  but  I — I  have  some  stones  to  sell,  or  at  least  I  would  like 
to  have  them  valued." 

So  the  clerk  called  the  manager,  and  the  manager  grudgingly 
consented  to  let  the  young  man  see  the  buyer. 

The  buyer  watched  the  young  man  unwrap  the  packet,  fully  pre- 
pared to  have  his  time  wasted.  But  when  the  young  man  poured 
out  what  looked  like  a  handful  of  pebbles,  the  buyer  became  sud- 
denly alert.  He  examined  each  one  closely.  Then  he  called  the 
vice-president.     They  conferred  earnestly  a  moment,  then 

"Do  you  wish  to  sell  these  stones?"  asked  the  vice-president. 

"Yes ;  if  you  will  pay  a  reasonable  price." 

"Where  did  you  get  them?" 

"I  had  rather  not  say,"  replied  the  young  man,  firmly. 

"See  here,  young  man,  if  you  wish  us  to  buy  these  stones— if  you 
wish  any  dealer  to  buy  them — you  will  have  to  tell  how  you  came 
by  them.     How  do  we  know  they  were  not  stolen  ?" 

The  young  man  flushed.    "I  came  by  them  honestly,"  he  declared. 

"But  that  gets  us  nowhere,"  replied  the  vice-president.  "Here 
you  are,  looking — I  tell  you  frankly— like  a  mechanic  on  a  holiday ; 
and — Do  you  know  how  much  those  stones  are  worth :"" 

"Several  thousand  dollars,  I  should  judge." 

"Several  thousand  dollars!  I  should  say  so!  About  twenty- 
five  thousand !  And  you  come  in  and  offer  them  to  us !  We  will 
simply  have  to  know  where  you  got  them.  Why,  I  don't  even  be- 
lieve you  know  what  they  are." 

"You  simply  won't  know  where  I  got  them !  You  wouldn't  be- 
lieve me,  anyway.     Give  those  rubies  back !" 
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"Very  well ;  but  I  warn  3-011,  young  man,  you'll  never  get  rid  of 
one  until  you  tell  where  you  got  them." 

As  the  young  man  made  his  way  to  the  second  jewelry  store, 
he  reflected  that  the  warning  was  justified ;  and  he  resolved  hero- 
ically to  let  the  truth  go  by  the  board.  Having  armed  himself  with 
a  reply  to  the  vital  question,  he  more  boldly  entered  the  place.  Again 
he  received  scant  encouragement ;  again  his  stones  won  him  atten- 
tion.    Again  the  fateful  question  was  asked. 

"I  am  trying  to  dispose  of  them  for  my  brother,  who  has  a  mine 
out  West.     Naturally,  I  don't  like  to  locate  it  more  exactly." 

But  the  young  man  was  a  poor  liar.  "Humph !"  grunted  the 
official.  "You  ought  to  go  on  the  stage  for  a  year;  you  must  be  a 
green  hand  at  the  business  !  If  I  had  any  report  of  any  robbery 
of  uncut  stones,  I'd  hand  you  over  to  the  police." 

"What!"  gasped  the  young  man. 

"I  think  I  will,  anyway,"  reflectively.  "No.  Well,  be  oft  with 
you,  and  take  your  goods  to  some  fence !  The  idea  of  your  taking 
your  stones  to  a  respectable  firm,  with  your  tales  of  ruby  mines 
out  West!     Good  morning!" 

Considerably  shaken,  the  young  man  hurried  out.  "One  more 
try,"  he  thought;  and  this  time  he  resolved  to  tell  the  truth. 

When  the  third  jeweler  asked  him  where  the  stones  came  from, 
the  young  man  said  boldly : 

"Why,  the  truth  is,  they're  artificial.     I  made  them." 

The  jeweler  looked  pained.  "I  hate  to  tell  a  man  he's  a  liar, 
but  I  know  you  are  one.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  possible  to  tell 
a  natural  from  an  artificial  ruby  by  means  of  the  polarimeter?" 

"I  thought  you  knew  gems,"  retorted  the  young  man.  "Those 
aren't  fakes — they're  genuine  oriental  rubies — only  I  made  them." 

"I  know;  I  know;  we  can  make  them,  too.  But  I  tell  you  the 
reconstructed  ruby  can  be  detected,  and  yours  are  not.  I  never 
had  so  much  trouble  in  convincing  a  man  that  his  gems  were  real !'' 

"I  know  those  aren't  melted  rubies ;  I  crystallized  them  myself 
— new  process." 

"See  here,"  the  jeweler  changed  his  tone  and  turned  fiercely  on 
the  young  man.  "Do  you  believe  any  sane  man  would  go  into  a 
jeweler's  shop  and  tell  him  such  a  thing?  Wliy,  if  it  were  true, 
you're  more  dangerous  than  a  burglar.  And  no  man  would  tell  it, 
if  it  were !  I  thought  you  were  a  thief  when  you  showed  the  stones. 
Now  I  know  it.    Get  out !" 

The  young  man  got  out.  The  same  afternoon  he  succeeded  in 
getting  a  good  position  with  a  cement  company.     He  still  holds  it. 

Very  early  the  following  morning,  a  night  watchman  returning 
from  work,  passing  near  the  lake,  saw  a  solitary  figure,  dragging 
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a  small  wagon,  walk  out  to  the  end  of  a  pier.  For  a  moment  the 
watchman  thought  of  suicide ;  the  next,  the  wagon  was  thrown  out 
into  the  lake.     It  was  well  loaded. 

The  following  morning  found  the  watchman  (who  had  hopes  of 
something  better)  engaged  in  fishing  at  the  end  of  that  pier.  Pres- 
ently, with  great  labor,  and  not  a  little  risk  of  capsizing,  he  hauled 
up  what  he  wanted,  and  proceed  to  inventory  it.  Item,  a  heavy  iron 
pot,  with  screw  lid,  surrounded  by  numerous  iron  pipes.  Item, 
several  sacks  of  a  gritty  material,  much  like  emery.  Item,  a  small 
bag,  containing  what  appeared  to  be  pebbles.  The  watchman  cog- 
itated long  and  earnestly. 

"We'll  see,"  he  said  at  last. 

Next  afternoon  found  the  watchman  setting  his  watch  at  Pheas- 
ant's.    Finally  he  entered. 

"Say,"  he  said  to  the  clerk,  "can  you  tell  me  if  these  are  jewels?" 

The  clerk  looked  at  them :  then  he  almost  collapsed.  The  man- 
ager, and  the  buyer,  on  seeing  them,  nearly  did  likewise.  Finally 
the  policeman  was  called  into  the  private  office. 

"Where  did  you  get  them?"  asked  the  president,  sharply. 

"Found  'em — fished  'em  up  in  Lake  Mish,"  replied  the  watch- 
man, proud  of  the  rectitude  of  his  position.  "I  saw  a  feller  throw 
'em  in,  so  I  got  a  boat  and  got  'em." 

"Nonsense !"  replied  the  president,  "nobody  will  believe  that." 

And  nobody  did. 


PRAYER  TO  MARY 

W.  J.  Byrnes,  A.B.  '18 

Hail,  holy  Queen,  sweet  Virgin  mild, 
Hark  to  my  supplicating  prayer. 
0  Mother  dear,  0  Mother  fair, 
Ward  sin  from  me,  thy  erring  child. 

0  aid  me  that  in  deadening  care 

1  may  endure  and  silent  bear 

As  thou,  0  Queen  w^ithout  compare. 


LocU)liiu^s4 


Oppressed  with  loneliness  and  strangely  sad,  like  one 

From  his  last  friend  estranged,  I  wandered  forth  to  rid 

Myself  of  this  drear  incubus  of  lorn  unrest. 

But  strolling  slo\v  'neath  leafy  bowers  green,  and  o'er 

The  gracious  carpet  strewn  with  bloom  and  flecked  with  gold 

Where  lances  of  the  sun  had  pierced  the  sheltering  leaves, 

Still  I  was  w^eighted  with  that  strange  sense  of  grief. 

And  wandering  thus,  a  sound  of  running  waters  came 

To  me,  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  languid  lisping  breeze. 

Attracted  by  the  pleasing  purling,  thither  led 

My  steps,  till  bursting  through  full-bosomed  shrubs,  the  stream 

Fled  fast  before  me.     Endlessly  the  river  flowed. 

Like  a  song  of  summer,  like  a  day-long  symphony 

Of  life  at  flood;  andante  where  'tw^as  borne  along 

So  smoothly,  swiftly,  by  mossy  banks  and  thwart 

The  golden  open  spaces;  adagio  crossing  still, 

Black  pools,  hemmed  round  by  sombre  oaks;  and  scherzo  where 

The  jolly  rapids  rumpled  white  the  pleasant  stream. 

And  yet  the  ceaseless  gliding  of  the  waters  increased 

My  weird  depression  till  I  turned  and  treaded  far 

The  forest  and  so  at  last  came  to  a  steep  ascent, 

Which,  mounting  high  into  vague-sailing  feathery  clouds. 

Gave  wide  a  view^  of  waving  w^oodlands,  framed  in  plains 

Of  verdurous  tumult.     Clambering,  scaling  to  a  ledge. 

From  which  my  eye  could  see  the  reaching  prairie  melt 

Aw^ay  into  the  dim  horizon,  amethyst 

In  quiv'ring  haze,  'twas  there  I  lay,  chin  cupped  in  hand. 

And  stared  at  prairie  billow^s  gleam,  and  gleaming  sway 

Before  the  summer  breeze.      With  floods  of  flowery  gold 

The  fennel  filled  the  plain  and  drowsy  poppies  burned 

With  scarlet  fire  while  the  ironwort  wore  weird 

A  w^oof  of  purple  dyes.     Above  my  ledge  the  bees 

In  murmurous  dreamy  flight  droned  slowly  back  and  forth, 

And  butterflies  like  petals  of  some  gorgeous  bloom 

Caught  up  by  vagrant  zephyrs  cast  beside  my  form 

Faint  flickering,  shifting  shadows. 

Thus  I  whiled  aw^ay 
The  drawn-out  summer  day  until  the  sun  had  sunk 
Low  in  the  w^estern  sky  and  lengthening  shadows  warned 
Of  night's  approach.     So  slipping  from  my  ledge  returned 
I  home,  but  gone  was  my  depression  and  in  place, 
A  sense  of  peace  and  rest  —  a  joy  in  God. 


Ignatius  P.  Walsh,  A.B.  '17 
WiniiLr  of  first  place  in  Intercollegiate  Latin  Contest. 


The  Moxiond  ^SicKntioii 

SiuoH  A.  Walsfc,  A3.  Ill 


FOR  the  last  three  3'ears,  in  the  pubHc  press,  from  the  public 
platform,  and  in  this  country's  highest  seats  of  power 
the  subject  of  Mexico  has  been  riddled  and  shot  and  torn. 
The  problem  of  intervention  has  been  discussed  on  all  sides. 

We  have  lately  witnessed  intervention  of  a  maudlin  and  humili- 
ating character  which  only  served  to  reflect  discredit  on  the  United 
States.  We  have  seen  the  result  of  "moral  suasion  and  watchful 
waiting."  Our  army  occupied  Vera  Cruz  at  the  cost  of  twenty  men 
and  about  $6,000,000.  This  sum  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the 
coal  consumed  by  the  fleet  nor  the  expenses  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment during  the  past  two  years  in  employing  special  agents  and  hold- 
ing peace  conferences. 

It  is  a  general  mistake  of  the  public  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  right,  no  matter  what  he  does.  Men  will  say  that  he  does 
nothing  but  study  these  questions,  that  therefore  he  should  know 
what  is  best.  And  yet  the  President  is  not  the  only  man  who 
studies  public  problems ;  others  have  done  so  carefully  and  labori- 
ously long  before  Mr.  Wilson  was  ever  nominated.  From  these 
public  servants  of  the  people,  all  prominent  men,  have  come  denun- 
ciations of  this  policy  of  "watchful  waiting,"  as  a  weak  and  vacillat- 
ing relationship.  I  am  not  one  to  censure  the  President,  for  I  fully 
appreciate  his  splendid  qualities,  but  I  feel  that  every  one  is  open 
to  error,  and  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Wilson's  Mexican  policy  is  his 
biggest  error. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  North  America,  Mexico  has  undoubtedly 
experienced  the  greatest  vicissitudes  and  the  most  serious  domestic 
convulsions.  A  review  of  the  history  of  Mexico  for  the  last  cen- 
tury is  uncalled  for.  It  is  a  succession  of  bloody  revolutions.  Arbi- 
trary methods  and  ignorance  of  political  science  on  the  part  of  her 
rulers,  combined  with  a  profound  disregard  for  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  made  the  nation  the  prey  of  almost  continual 
internal  strife  until  Porfirio  Diaz  became  dictator  in  1873. 

During  the  administration  of  Diaz,  which  extended  over  a 
period  of  thirty-seven  years,  we  must  admit  that  the  country  in 
some  respects   progressed   remarkably.      But  who   can   say   that   it 
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progressed  at  all  in  its  ability  to  maintain  a  stable  government? 
Diaz  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  vigorously  supported  by  the  army, 
and  with  a  large  force  of  rurales  to  terrorize  the  ignorant  peons, 
he  was  successful  because  he  was  despotic.  At  length  popular 
feeling  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  in  1910  Diaz  was  overthrown 
and  exiled.  Madero,  the  leader  of  the  revolution,  was  then  elected 
President,  but  he  also  was  doomed  to  fall.  In  1913  he  was  mys- 
teriously murdered  and  then  the  country  witnessed  a  fierce  struggle, 
with  three  self-styled  patriots,  Huerta,  Carranza,  and  Zapata  striv- 
ing for  the  mastery. 

Huerta  was  successful.  But  because  of  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  he  found  himself  in  very  hard  straits.  His  credit 
was  soon  lost.  Then  the  United  States  raised  the  embargo  on  arms 
to  aid  the  Constitutionalists,  but  they  were  unable  to  gain  the  upper 
hand.  With  the  United  States  against  him,  Huerta  was  soon  forced 
out.  President  Wilson  in  an  unprecedented  action,  sent  the  Hon. 
John  Lind  to  Mexico  City  as  his  personal  representative. 

Replying  to  this  gentleman's  advances  the  Mexican  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  wrote  that  only  because  of  the  Mexican  esteem 
for  the  American  people,  "my  Government  consented  to  take  into 
consideration  and  to  answer  as  briefly  as  the  matter  permits,  the 
representations  of  which  you  are  the  bearer.  Otherwise  it  would 
have  rejected  them  immediately  because  of  their  humiliating  and 
unusual  character,  hardly  admissible  even  in  a  treaty  of  peace  after 
a  victory." 

The  insult  to  the  Flag  and  the  continued  killing  of  American 
soldiers  and  citizens  in  their  own  country  by  Mexicans  firing  into 
Naco,  Arizona,  together  with  the  American  loss  of  life  and  property 
in  Mexico  are,  with  the  inability  of  the  administration  to  secure 
retribution,  imputations  upon  the  integrity  of  a  nation  whose  very 
foundation  is  based  upon  the  just  treatment  of  Americans  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Since  the  ousting  of  Huerta,  matters  have  become  far  Avorse 
than  ever  before.  The  erstwhile  guerrillas  have  become  devils  in- 
carnate. Added  to  such  crimes  as  slashing  the  throats  of  three 
hundred  fleeing  Chinamen,  forcing  two  hundred  soldiers  to  stand 
against  a  wall,  there  to  be  shot  dead — not  for  treachery,  but  merely 
for  having  fought  on  the  losing  side — two  thousand  five  hundred 
soldiers  executed  at  one  time  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  surrender 
— these  men  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  human  degradation. 

The  savages  of  the  jungle  and  the  soldiers  of  many  nations  have 
waged  fierce  warfare  upon  religion,  mocked  and  desecrated  its  holy 
places,  and  put  to  death  its  disciples.  But  we  had  tp  wait  for  the 
twentieth   century,   heralded   as   the   most  advanced   period   of   the 
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world's  history,  to  see  Mexican  demons  outstrip  the  entire  gamut 
of  human  or  beastly  passions — aye,  passions  that  had  made  those 
of  the  denizens  of  the  forests  and  wilds  seem  puny  against  theirs — 
the  desecration  of  religion's  holy  women.  Persecution  and  war  have 
even  in  their  hells  of  hate,  respected  the  virtue  of  religion's  conse- 
crated virgins ;  the  fiends  of  Mexico  have  not. 

Mexico  is  like  a  neighbor  afflicted  with  a  terrible  malady,  and 
unable  to  do  anything  for  himself.  We  know  that  our  neighbor 
has  been  racked  with  pain  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  We  see 
from  observation  that  he  is  growing  worse  instead  of  better,  and 
his  condition,  while  painful  to  himself,  is  a  menace  and  a  peril  to 
others.  We  would  like  to  help  him  but  we  hold  back,  asking  the 
question,  "Have  I  the  right  to  enter  his  abode  and  nurse  him,  even 
though  he  may  not  wish  it?  Once  before  I  interfered  with  this 
same  neighbor,  and  I  was  in  the  wrong.  I  had  better  not  risk  it 
again.     Besides,  it  will  take  too  long  and  cost  too  much." 

Here  is  the  sentiment  of  the  administration.  It  is  incongruous 
too,  for  the  seizing  of  a  country's  chief  port  with  armed  force  is 
naught  else  than  intervention.  But  we  had  and  have  the  right,  as 
well  as  the  duty,  to  force  upon  him  a  remedy. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. He  is  to  be  free  from  violence  or  physical  injury,  he  should 
have  freedom  in  thought  and  speech  and  be  free  to  live  where  he 
likes,  to  follow  the  work  which  he  chooses  to  engage  in,  and  lastly, 
to  retain  the  profits  of  his  labor.  A  nation  is  only  a  collection  of 
individuals,  banded  together  to  preserve  their  rights.  It  is  only 
a  part  of  the  great  human  family.  It  may  protect  its  rights  by 
force  of  arms,  but  in  the  same  way,  the  remainder  of  the  great 
human  family  can  exact  justice  from  the  individual  nation. 

In  Mexico  there  are  no  rights.  The  contending  factions  accord 
none  to  their  own  people,  much  less  to  foreigners.  Spaniards  were 
not  only  deprived  of  their  all,  but  expelled  from  Mexico  entirely ; 
Germany  became  disgusted ;  France  and  England  would  have  inter- 
fered long  ago  were  it  not  that  they  respect  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
But  when  the  rights  of  foreigners  are  so  flagrantly  violated, 
as  they  have  been  in  Mexico,  and  all  other  remedies  prove  ineffec- 
tual, the  remainder  of  the  great  human  family  or  any  portion  of  it, 
acting  for  themselves  or  as  a  representative  of  the  other  nations, 
may  interfere  to  secure  justice  for  its  subjects. 

Moral  suasion  has  not  only  utterly  failed,  but  it  has  created 
in  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans  the  idea  that  we  are  afraid  of  them 
and  has  consequently  increased  their  wrongs  and  insults.  Half- 
hearted intervention  has  failed  and  it  has  aroused  among  the 
powers   only   contempt   for   us    who   will   bide  no   interference   by 
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others.  And  so  our  troubles  have  increased  rather  than  decreased. 
Yet  the  administration  entertains  hopes  of  bringing  the  great  Euro- 
pean war  to  a  close.  The  absurdity  of  it!  When  it  cannot  quell 
a  most  disgraceful  rampage  of  anarch}'  and  savagery  upon  our  own 
borders !  When  American  citizens  have  to  seek  refuge  aboard 
English  and  German  vessels,  deny  their  American  allegiance  and 
claim  another  flag  for  their  self-preservation !  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, it  is  such  conditions  as  these  last  that  dim  the  luster  of  our 
ov;n  glorious  Stars  and  fade  the  beauty  of  our  Stripes ! 

But  may  not  a  country  have  revolutions  and  through  them  work 
out  its  own  best  good  ?  Ah,  yes,  except  when  those  revolutions 
cease  to  be  revolutions  and  take  on  the  aspects  of  vandalism,  mur- 
der, rapine,  and  universal  menace.  Then  all  civilized  nations  are 
responsible  for  their  continuation.  The  burden  of  the  responsibility 
must  rest  with  the  strongest.  Here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
it  rests  with  us  as  it  did  with  the  European  nations  when  the 
Barbary  pirates  infested  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  Turks  mas- 
sacred the  Armenians ;  even  as  it  rested  upon  the  nations  of  the 
world  when  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China  threatened  the  lives  of 
foreigners. 

■  If  civilized  life  is  to  be  preserved,  civilized  nations  or  nations 
professing  to  be  such,  cannot  rest  by  merely  debarring  vandalism 
and  excesses  of  barbarism  from  their  own  territory.  They  must 
protect  civilized  life  wherever  it  has  extended  itself. 

The  United  States  must  interfere  effectually  to  stop  this  reign 
of  terror.  Can  she  continue  to  ignore  the  cry  of  suffering  human- 
ity, to  turn  her  back  upon  our  people's  wrongs  ?  Will  she  continue 
to  permit  her  flag  to  be  disgraced,  her  citizens  murdered  and  her 
daughters  raped?  She  cannot.  Her  other  citizens  will  not  let  her! 
The  old  secrecy  is  oft"  and  the  awful  truth  of  Mexico's  condition  is 
becoming  apparent.  It  is  not  a  passing  condition;  no,  it  has  been 
the  lot  of  Mexico  for  the  past  hundred  years,  but  as  far  as  others 
are  concerned,  it  has  reached  the  climax.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to 
interfere.  Oh,  you  sons  and  daughters  of  Columbia,  you  will  not 
shirk  your  duty,  you  must  and  you  will  uphold  the  principles  of 
humanitv  and  the  honor  of  vour  own  o'lorious  nation. 


The  trees  rest.     The  birdlings  trill 

Their  sundown  reverie.     The  gilded  shafts 

Of  yonder  sunken  orb  dart  brightly  through  the  skies. 

The  whispering  breeze  has  ceased  its  sympathetic 

Rustling  in  divining  leaves.     And  nature 

Sighs  in  calm. 

The  space  of  twilight  't^A^een  the  throes  of  night 

And  work  of  day  surrounds  them  as  they  halt 

Upon  their  way.     The  fruits  of  toil  and  prize 

Of  labor  wait  their  bid.     The  torch  of  fame's 

Held  forth.  How  eagerly  they  clutch  it!  To  bear  it  forth 

To  realms  unknown;  past  sickly  hordes  of  pomp's  display, 

Past  fallen  victims  of  the  road, 

Past  sundry  snares  and  human  wiles 

To  His,  their  chosen  home. 

They  stand  for  parting  word  before  their  testing  race. 

They  stoop  for  parting  blessing  on  their  brow. 

They  start!   They're  off  to  greater  deeds!     May  God 

Shower  down  His  blessings  as  they  run ! 


uai(\y  s  Scovy 

Jose^fe  W,  Byrnes,  A.ik  15 


IT  wasn't  until  Aleck  Higgins  began  to  count  noses  for  a  game 
of  five  hundred  that  Jimmy's  absence  was  noticed  by  the 
fellows. 

"Holy  smoke!"  he  exclaimed,  "where's  Jimmy?  I  thought 
this  place  was  rather  dead.  No  offense,  Bill !"  as  big  Bill  Sweeney, 
the  room's  owner  and  the  heaviest  man  who  ever  made  the  St. 
Thomas  eleven,  advanced  threateningly  with  a  pillow. 
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"Oh,  no ;  not  at  all !'"  Bill  agreed  amiably,  "this  is  merely  to 
make  things  a  little  livelier." 

Properly  wielded,  a  pillow  is  a  deadly  weapon.  The  first  swing 
Aleck  ducked  easily,  but,  as  he  again  raised  his  head,  a  quick  side 
swipe  sent  him  sprawling  off  the  sofa. 

"Something's  the  matter  with  Jimmy,  all  right,"  observed  Tom 
Geraght}^  from  the  depths  of  Bill's  best  bathrobe,  as  he  pensively 
watched  the  fracas,  with  a  wary  eye  lest  they  tumble  onto  him. 
"This  makes  the  third  time  straight  he's  ditched  us.  What's  going 
to  happen  ?" 

"He's  reformed,  that's  what,"  put  in  Jake,  gloomily.     "I  was 
up  in  his  room  a  little  while  ago,  and  he  chased  me  out.     Said  he' 
had  to  work.    Had  to,  mind  you.     Miracles  will" — 

"Poor  Jimmy !  So  he's  departed  from  the  path  of  virtue.  After 
all  our  good  counsel,  too.     He'll  go  straight  to  the  dogs  now." 

"Well,  that's  a  trifle  better  than  going  to  the  ponies.  But 
what" — 

At  this  moment  Big  Bill  raised  Aleck  bodily  and  hurled  him 
upon  the  sofa,  to  the  accompaniment  of  numerous  grunts  and  groans 
from  its  occupants. 

"Oof !"  panted  Aleck.  "Leggo,  Bill !  The  war's  over.  Yes, 
it's  lively  enough  for  me.  Too  lively!  I'm  going  up  to  see  what's 
ailing  friend  Jimmy.  I've  got  a  notion  I  can  cure  this  sudden  and 
unhallowed  passion  for  study." 

"Au  reservoir,"  called  the  host  blithely.  "Don't  forget  to  come 
back  and  play  in  my  yard  again." 

"Sure,"  grinned  Aleck.  "I'm  awfully  fond  of  brute  animals,  I 
am." 

As  he  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  third  floor  and  Jimmy's  room, 
Aleck  pondered  deeply  over  his  chum's  puzzling  behavior.  In  all 
his  remembrance  of  Jimmy  he  could  find  no  precedent  for  such  con- 
duct. But  as  he  reached  the  door,  his  brow  cleared.  Something 
seemed  to  have  tickled  his  imagination,  for  he  pounded  the  air  in 
silent  ecstasy,  broken  by  whispers  of  "That's  the  stuff' !  The  very 
thing!" 

Noiselessly  turning  the  knob,  he  sw^ung  the  door  slightly  ajar. 
Through  the  narrow  aperture  a  steady  monotonous  sound  filtered 
out  to  the  quiet  hall  and  smote  upon  his  astonished  ears.  "Ti-dum, 
ti-dum,  ti-dum,  ti-dum.  ti-dum,"  droned  a  voice,  "Ti-dum,  ti-dum, 
ti-dum,  ti-dum,  ti-dum — There !     Now  let's  see  how  it  goes." 

The  unseen  speaker's  voice  dropped  to  a  tragedian's  stentorian 
basso  profundo,  and  in  a  long  drawn,  melancholy  cadence  began  to 
chant : 
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"Lost  in  a  sea  of  limitless  despair, 
My  soul  tonight  crawls  on  its  weary  way 
To  mount  the  icy  peaks  which  gleamed  so  fair 
When,  vestereve,  I  watched  the — 

"Ay!  Ay!" 

the  voice  broke  off  suddenly.  "Ay !  What  the  dickens  rhymes  with 
ay  ?" 

"Cabaret !"  announced  Aleck  triumphantly.  "When  yestereve 
I  watched  the  cabaret!" 

The  startled  figure  at  the  lamp-lit  desk  whirled  around  in  con- 
sternation. "Aleck!"  he  ejaculated.  "What — Oh  no,  you  don't." 
With  a  do-or-die  determination  written  on  his  countenance,  he 
dived  to  rescue  the  tobacco  can  on  the  bed. 

"Keep  your  tobacco,  my  son,"  chuckled  his  visitor,  as  he  care- 
fully closed  the  door  behind  him.  "I  took  enough  this  morning 
to  last  me  a  week.  I'm  after  large  game  just  now.  Jimmy,  I  know 
where  I  can  get  a  bid  to  a  dance  in  town  tonight  if  I  start  inside 
of  twenty  minutes.  But" — and  he  waved  despairingly — "T  haven't 
a  shirt  to  my  name,  not  a  rag  to  cover  my  confusion.  Tore  the 
last  good  one  Sunday  night  at  the  smoker.  Now,  Jimmy" — wheed- 
lingly — "if  you'll  just  be  a  good  sport  and  let  me  take  that  frilly 
one" — 

"No !  Get  out !"  commanded  Jimmy  over  his  shoulder,  resum- 
ing his  seat. 

"But  how'll  I  go  ?  It's  a  perfectly  good  dance,  too !  Where  am 
I  going  to  get  a  shirt  to  wear?" 

"You  have  my  sympathy,"  observed  the  unimpressionable  Jimmy, 
icily. 

"Thanks,  awfully,"  returned  Aleck  with  surprising  calmness  for 
one  so  cruelly  rebuffed,  "but  I  couldn't  very  well  wear  that  to  a 
dance.  People  inight  object."  He  yawned  with  elaborate  uncon- 
cern. "I  guess  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  that  dance  after  all,"  he 
soliloquized. 

Oblivious  to  his  friend's  forbidding  back,  he  arranged  the 
cushions  in  the  green  Morris  chair  that  was  Jimmy's  chief  posses- 
sion and  pride,  next  to  the  million-pleated  shirt,  and  sank  luxuriously 
into  its  depths.  Producing  a  disreputable  pipe,  the  last  of  a  noble 
line  of  French  briarwoods,  he  helped  himself  to  the  necessaries  from 
the  table,  and  proceeded,  with  commendable  energy,  to  give  an  exact 
imitation  of  a  freight  engine  with  a  bad  flue  and  an  inexperienced 
fireman  aboard. 

From  time  to  time  he  glanced  at  his  chum's  inhospitable  back, 
still  bent  toilsomely  over  the  desk.     Clearly  something  was  wrong. 
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With  Jimmy  normal,  with  Jimmy  in  his  right  mind  and  devoted 
to  his  inahenable  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of — well 
the  pursuit,  Jimmy,  in  such  a  situation  would  have  done  one  of 
two  things :  Either  he  would  have  risen  in  his  wrath  and,  at  the 
point  of  a  bat,  have  driven  the  intruder  out  into  the  bleak  and  in- 
hospitable wilds  of  the  Hall  corridor ;  or  he  would  have  showered 
him  with  abuse,  slammed  his  books  under  the  desk  and  piously  sacri- 
ficed the  evening  to  Euterpe  and  the  goddess  Nicotine. 

But  palpably  he  was  doing  neither.  Ergo,  something  was  rad- 
ically wrong  with  Jimmy's  mental  processes.  Also  ergo,  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  it.  These  ponderous  syllogisms  com- 
pleted, Aleck  advanced  to  the  attack. 

"Nice  den  this,"  he  observed  to  the  ceiling,  now  almost  obscured 
by  clouds  of  smoke.  "Yes,  I  must  say  this  is  some  fire  den — ■ 
especially  for  a  bear  with  a  sore  head." 

The  den's  owner,  rousing,  turned  upon  his  unwelcome  guest  a 
most  bruin-like  glare.     "Well,  if  you  don't  like  it" — 

"There,  there,"  soothed  Aleck,  "would  it  bite  its  master  ?  What's 
eating  you  anyhow,  Jimmy?  You  should  have  the  corns  removed 
from  your  disposition.  And  working,  too.  What  foolishness  have 
you  got  there?  No,  under  your  elbow.  Ump;  poetry,  sure  as  I'm  a 
Turk.     Let's  have  a  squint  at  it." 

Having  w'ith  Macchiavellian  cunning  led  up  to  the  subject,  he 
leaned  carelessly  over  and  picked  up  the  sheet,  whereon  was  written 
the  quatrain  of  pulsing  emotion  which  had  greeted  his  entrance. 

Catching  Jimmy's  attitude  of  strained  attention,  he  slowly  hitched 
himself  upright  in  his  chair  and  read  the  effusion  aloud. 

"Well,"  said  the  budding  poet  anxiously,  "what  do  you  think 
of  it?" 

His  friend  frowned  judiciously  at  the  paper,  then  he  cleared 
his  throat.  "Um — ah,  pretty  good,"  he  admitted.  "Kind  of  im- 
probable though,  don't  you  think?" 

Jimmy  stared  at  him  wide-eyed.     "Huh?    Improbable?" 

"Exactly,"  replied  Aleck,  impressively,  "and  too — er,  unusual  for 
ordinary  comprehension.     What  is  it  Horace  said?" — 

He  paused  while  his  auditor  gaped  at  him,  eager  to  believe,  yet 
dimly  conscious  that,  if  Aleck  had  ever  previously  possessed  any 
literary  leanings,  he  had  repressed  them  with  Spartan  fortitude. 

Horace  not  coming  to  the  rescue,  the  lecturer  sidestepped  grace- 
fully. "Well,  we'll  omit  what  Horace  says.  But,  you  see,  you  say 
your  soul  is  lost  in  a  sea  of  limitless  despair,  and  then  we  find  that 
it  crawls  on  its  weary  way — well,  anyone  would  understand  that 
part.     There's  nothing  wearies   you  more  than   that   darned  Aus- 
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tralian  crawl.  But  then  you  have  your  soul  doing  a  mountain  climb- 
ing stunt  at  the  same  time.    Now"— 

"You  don't  understand,"  broke  in  the  soul's  owner  wretchedly, 
tortured  beyond  endurance  by  this  brutal  analysis  of  his  most  sacred 
feelings.  "This  is  poetry,  and — why  they  do  such  things  in  poetry. 
And — and  anyway,  it's  the  thought  that's  back  of  the  words  that 
counts !" 

Aleck  looked  incredulous.  "You  don't  tell  me,  Jimmy,  that  you 
feel  like  that  poem  says?  Why,  you  must  be  sick!  If  I  were  you 
I'd  chase  over  to  the  infirmary  and  let  the  brother  dose  me  up. 
When  a  fellow's  soul" — Jimmy  winced — "goes  on  a  strike  and 
starts  to  yelp  about  his  tummyache,  then  it's  time  for  him  to  lay 
off  work  awhile.  Better  come  down  with  the  bunch  in  Bill's  room. 
I  think  he  has  pie  tonight,  nice,  juicy  lemon-cream  pie !" 

But  Jimmy  refused  to  be  tempted.  "No,"  he  responded  firmly, 
'I'm  going  to  buckle  down  and  write  something,  something  big. 
I've  cut  out  the  loafing.  And  when  I'm  great  and  famous  and  have 
a  fortune,  you  fellows  will  wish  you  had  reformed  and  worked 
too."  The  last  remark  was  delivered  with  the  pitying  superiority 
and  exaltation  of  purpose  which  only  a  newly  converted  sinner  can 
know. 

Aleck  beheld  his  remorse-stricken  future  with  undampened  cheer- 
fulness. 

"That  zvill  be  sad,"  he  admitted.  "But  then  we  can  live  on 
your  yacht  or  at  your  country  estate,  and  we'll  have  as  good  a  time 
as  you  will.  But  let  me  tip  you  to  something,  Jimmy.  You'll  never 
get  rich — or  famous  either — on  this  stuff.  Poetry  doesn't  pay  six 
per  cent  on  the  dollar,  once  in  a  century.  What  famous  or  rich 
writer  right  now  lives  on  poetry?  Does  Conan  Doyle  write  poetry? 
Do  Jack  London  or  Richard  Harding  Davis  ?" 

"But  what  about  Tennyson  and  Shakespeare  and" — 

"They're  all  dead,"  continued  the  inexorable  Aleck.  "Your  soul 
sure  will  be  lost  in  despair  if  you  try  to  live  on  poetry.  No,  what 
you  want  to  do  is  to  write  something  the  people  will  read."  A 
fragment  of  an  ancient  English  thesis  came  into  his  head.  He 
became  oracular.  "Give  the  public  what  it  wants,  Jimmy.  What 
it  can — er,  digest.  What  are  the  things  people  like  to  read  about? 
Adventure,  love,  mystery,  wealth !  Write  about  those  and  leave 
your  soul  alone.  Put  'em  in  a  story,  put  'em  all  in  the  same  story, 
and  your  fortune  is  made." 

"I  wasn't  thinking  about  my  fortune,"  began  Jimmy  with  dignity. 
"I  wanted  to  be  famous,  to" — 

"Exactly,"  cut  in  his  wily  advisor.  "And  this  is  the  surest  way 
ever.     Doesn't  everybody  read  love  stories?" 
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''I  wouldn't  write  a  love  story  to  save  mj^  neck!  What  do  you 
think  I  am  anyway?     Why!" — 

"Sure,  sure,  that's  just  what  I  was  getting  at!  The  public  wants 
a  change,  something  different.  Now  you  take  and  write  a  mystery 
story,  a  good  first-rate  detective  story,  with  thrills  up  and  down 
its  back  and  across  the  middle,  and  you'll  have  them  all  hypnotized, 
staggered,  simply  walking  around  in  their  sleep." 

Aleck  warmed  to  his  subject.  He  was  coming  close  to  the  object 
of  his  maneuvering. 

"All  you  need  is  an  absolutely  new  type  of  detective.  No  gum- 
shoe business  will  do,  and  none  of  this  scientific  stuff.  What  other 
way  can  detecting  be  done?  By  intuition!  Jimmy,  it's  the  greatest 
idea  of  the  century !  Intuition  can  solve  mysteries  that  science 
couldn't  dream  of  solving.  I  give  you  this  hunch  absolutely  free. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  invent  a  series  of  mysteries  and  then  let 
your  detective  solve  them  by  intuition.  It's  as  easy  as  rolling  a 
cigarette." 

"Yes,"  countered  Jimmy,  still  hanging  fire,  "But  what  about  sup- 
plying the  intuition?    I  haven't  got  any  intuition,  and  you  haven't" — • 

Aleck  positively  beamed  with  self-approbation.  "That's  just  it," 
he  cried,  "we  have  to  find  someone  who  uses  it  in  real  life  and  let 
them  help  with  the  answer.  Now  who  uses  intuition  in  every-day 
affairs?  You  don't;  neither  do  I.  But  there's  one  class  of  people 
that  uses  it  all  the  time.  That's  women!  Women,"  continued  the 
philosopher  from  the  depths  of  nineteen  years'  experience,  "women 
are  the  greatest  detectives  there  are.  A  woman  just  has  natural 
detecting  instinct.  At  a  glance  a  woman  can  tell  the  materials  of 
another  woman's  hat,  where  she  got  it,  how  much  she  paid  for  it, 
what  price  it  was  marked  down  from,  and  whether  the  woman  is 
satisfied  or  not.  She  can  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  bargain  rush,  and 
be  absolutely  certain  that  the  baby  at  home  is  awake  and  crying 
its  head  off  for  another  bottle  of  milk — and  the  chances' are  she's 
right.      That's    intuition !      Women    can   tell    everv    time." 

Jimmy's  eyes  began  to  light  with  enthusiasm.  "I  think  I  have 
an  idea  for  the  first  mystery  story  now  !"  he  exclaimed.  It  had  to 
do  with  a  poisoned  milk  bottle,  but  he  didn't  tell  Aleck  that.  Aleck 
might  suppose  that  he  had  no  originality.  Instead  he  said  :  "Now, 
if  you  can  only  get  someone,  some  woman  that  is" — 

"I  know  the  very  one,"  zA.leck  put  in  smoothly.  "I  met  her  at 
a  dance  last  month.  She's  Dr.  Murtough's  daughter,  and  I  tell  you, 
Jimmy,  she's  a  peach ! — of  a  detective,  I  mean.  She  sees  right 
through  you  at  a  glance.  Such  eyes !"  Then,  breaking  off  with  an 
effort,  "You  come  to  the  Kappa  dance  next  Thursday  and  I'll  intro- 
duce you.     The  rest  will  be  easy.     All  you'll  have  to  do  will  be  to 
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make  her  the  story's  heroine — detective,  I  mean.  She'll  answer 
your  problems  offhand,  and  your  fame  is  assured.  What  do  you 
say  ?" 

"It's  a  go,"  exclaimed  jimmy,  shaking"  hands.  "And  it  won't 
be  cutting  study.     I  can  call  it  a  kind  of  original  research.'' 

"Original  research  is  the  word,"  replied  Aleck,  solemnly.  Then 
drifting  toward  the  door,  "\\'ell,  I  guess  I  must  be  going,  old  man; 
so  long." 

Jimmy  did  not  see  the  war  dance  which  was  executed  in  the 
corridor  a  minute  later.  He  probably  would  not  have  observed  it, 
had  it  occurred  before  his  very  eyes.  To  a  casual  observer,  he 
would  have  appeared  to  be  intently  watching  a  long  ravelled  thread 
which  hung  inoffensively  from  the  figured  bedspread.  In  reality, 
Jimmy  was  slowly  descending  that  rope,  hand  over  hand,  into  a 
dark,  spectre-haunted  pit,  deep  underground,  in  the  heart  of  China- 
town, a  pit  pungent  with  the  exotic  odors  of  the  Orient,  where  the 
Council  of  Ten  held  strange  and  barbaric  rites  by  the  weird  flicker 
of  torches,  fulfillment  of  their  dread  decrees.  .  .  .  Where 
was  that  dictaphone?  .  .  .  Ah!  the  poisoned  milk  bottle 
a  clue !  .  .  .  and  then  acres  of  newspaper  headlines 
extolling  the  success  of  the  Intuitive  [Method,  which  had  made 
Holmes  and  his  deduction  a  back  number. 

That  night  Jimmy's  neighbors  were  kept  from  slumbering  by 
a  queer  disjointed  monologue,  which  encored  itself  all  night  with- 
out surcease  and  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  wonders  of  the  Intuitive 
Method. 

On  Thursday  evening.  Aleck  Higgins,  clad  in  garments  of  glad- 
ness, stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  town's  principal  ballroom,  now 
crowded  to  overflowing  with  loyal  Kappas  and  their  partners,  and 
chatted  negligently  with  a  slender,  dark-haired  girl  whose  animated 
face  and  mischievous  blue  eyes  betokened  a  more  than  ordinary 
love  of  fun. 

"I  think  I've  told  you  practically  everything  about  him,"  he 
was  saying,  "except  maybe,  the  size  of  his  shoes.  That  will  im- 
press itself  U]:)on  you  as  the  dance  progresses.  Now,  with  these 
facts  to  go  on,  you  shouldn't  have  anv  trouble  in  sequestering  his 
Angora  from  the  start.  Keep  him  guessing.  If  you  strike  a  snag, 
give  me  the  distress  signal  and  I'll  come  running.  This  is  really 
a  desperate  case.  If  we  don't  manage  to  rescue  him  now.  litera- 
ture may  claim  him  as  its  victim  forever." 

"I  think  I  understand."  nodded  the  girl.  'T'll  do  my  best.  Is 
that  he.  the  tall  boy  trying  to  hide  behind  the  palms?" 

"You're  starting  already.  Helen."  laughed  Aleck,  as  he  guided 
her  througli  the  stream  of  dancing  couples  toward  the  ])alms.     "I'll 
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begin  to  believe  in  intuition  myself  in  a  minute.  Oh,  Jimmy,  come 
hither.  Miss  Murtough,  this  is  Mr.  James  Brennan,  at  your  service, 
ma'am.  I  believe  he  has  something  he  wishes  to  say  to  you,"  and, 
smiling  impishly,  Aleck  hastily  withdrew. 

"De-delighted  to  meet  you,"  stuttered  Jimmy,  red  with  mortifica- 
tion at  his  false  friend's  betrayal. 

Miss  Murtough  smiled  disconcertingly  at  him.  "Is  that  why 
you  are  abusing  Aleck  under  your  breath?"  she  inquired  sweetly. 

Jimmy  was  stricken  dumb  with  amazement.  Then  it  was  true ! 
She  could  read  his  thoughts ! 

"How  could  you  tell  that?"  he  managed  to  gasp  at  length. 

"I  knew  it  by  intuition,"  she  replied  truthfully  enough.  She 
would  have  felt  similar  emotion  under  like  circumstances. 

"It  is  easy  for  one  with  the  detective  instinct,"  she  continued, 
as  she  led  him  out  upon  the  floor.  "It  just  came  to  me.  All  I  need 
is  a  clue,  such  as  I  get  from  this  brown  tie  you  are  wearing,  be- 
cause your  white  one  is  in  the  wash  with  catsup  stains  on  it  from 
the  feast  in  Tommy  Geraghty's  room  last  Monday,  when  the  Hall- 
master  was  sick  in  the  infirmary."  She  paused  in  her  recital  of 
astounding  information  long  enough  to  inquire  solicitously :  "Do 
you  trot?  Then  we  start  here."  And  Jimmy,  before  he  realized  it, 
was  guiding  his  partner  through  mazes  which  were  simplicity  itself 
compared  to  the  confusion  which  reigned  in  his  mind. 

The  music  had  started  for  the  ninth  dance  before  Jimmy  acquired 
enough  presence  of  mind  to  suggest  sitting  out  a  dance.  As  she 
followed  him  to  the  veranda,  Helen  remarked  with  careless  certi- 
tude, "You  intend  to  ask  me  how  I  know  things,  James,  but  really 
what  can  I  explain?  How,  for  instance,  do  I  know  that  you  have 
four  brothers  and  two  sisters,  one  married?  What  is  it  tells  me 
that  your  home  in  Peoria  is  painted  green  with  white  trimming 
done  by  a  cross-eyed  painter  who  limped  two  years  ago?  How  did 
I  learn  that  you  have  a  moon-shaped  scar  on  your  arm  from  your 
pet  bulldog  who  has  four  white  feet  and  a  torn  ear?  What  instinct 
tells  me  these  things?    Ask  me  anything  but  this!" 

Jimmy  sank  onto  the  bench,  too  overcome  for  words.  Every 
word  of  it  was  gospel  truth  !  He  remembered  that  cross-eyed  painter 
in  Peoria.  And  old  Prince  with  the  torn  ear  and  the  white  feet; 
he  remembered  him.  In  fact  he  remembered  everything  except  that 
a  fellow  Peorian,  like  Aleck,  might  have  known  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

"I  wasn't  going  to  ask  you  how  you  knew,"  he  denied  humbly. 
"I  guess  it's  just  a  gift.  But  I  was  thinking  it  would  be  fine  if  we 
could  use  it — you  and  I.  you  know — in  finding  solutions  for  some 
mystery  stories  I'm  writing.     You  see  the  idea  was  something  like 
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this."  And  with  the  modest  joy  of  the  creator,  he  began  to  out- 
line "The  Mystery  of  the  Poisoned  Milk  Bottle"  and  the  important 
part  she  was  to  play  in  its  unearthing. 

As  he  expatiated  his  idea  in  ever  more  splendid  phrases,  he 
found  his  fair  audience  devoting  to  him  a  most  flattering  attention. 
With  the  heightening  emotion  of  the  story,  her  slim,  graceful  fingers 
clasped  and  unclasped  in  fascinating  unrest.  She  swayed  toward 
him  in  breathless  interest  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  observe 
a  delicately  molded  ear  and  long-fringed  lashes  that  lent  a  provoca- 
tive charm  to  the  flawless  curve  of  her  cheek.  She  fairly  hung 
upon  his  words.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  really  a  very  sensible 
girl. 

All  too  soon  he  reached  the  end.  "And  now,"  he  concluded  dra- 
matically, "who*  poisoned  that  milk  bottle?" 

Turning  her  fathomless  blue  eyes  full  upon  his  gray  ones,  while 
she  bent  so  near  him  that  stray  tendrils  of  her  hair  caressed  his 
cheek,  she  whispered  tensely,  "No  one.  It  wasn't  poisoned  at  all; 
the  baby  died  of  croup !" 

It  was  marvellous,  awe-inspiring.  To  think  that  he  was  sitting 
so  close  to  genius !  Not  so  close,  either,  he  reflected.  But  it  was 
clearly  his  duty  as  a  literary  man  to  study  this  transcendent  being, 
that  he  might  transmit  her  portrait  in  imperishable  prose  to  poster- 
ity. Let's  see,  were  her  eyes  blue  or  really  violet?  He  would  have 
to  have  sunlight  to  tell.     What  did  she  like?    Or  dislike? 

Plunged  in  these  absorbing  reflections,  Jimmy  danced  the  re- 
maining numbers  almost  in  silence.  Nor  did  the  friendly  dark- 
ness of  the  homeward  walk,  under  aisles  of  lofty  elms,  unloose  his 
tongue.     They  neared  her  front  gate  before  he  spoke. 

"Do — er  do  you  play  tennis.  Miss  Murtough?" 

"Why,  yes,"  she  responded  absently,  roused  from  a  rueful  con- 
templation of  a  whole  evening  wasted  upon  an  unappreciative  young 
man.  "Why  do  you  ask?"  "Oh,  nothing,"  he  said  simply,  "only  if 
you  don't  mind,  I'll  bring  my  racket  over  tomorrow  and  we  can 
play  while  we  discuss  that  plot.     Good-night." 

It  was  fully  a  month  later,  one  bright,  sunshiny  afternoon,  that 
Aleck  Higgins  espied  his  chum  Jimmy  crossing  the  campus,  arrayed 
in  what  the  fellows  solemnly  voted  was  absolutely  the  most  sum- 
mery tennis  costume  ever  unveiled  at  St.  Thomas'. 

"Hey,  Jimmy,"  he  called,  "where  is  the  parade  to  be?" 

Jimmy  stopped  and  blushed,  slowly  but  thoroughly,  from  the 
pompadour  down.  "Oh,  I'm  just  going  to  play  a  little  tennis,"  he 
remarked  lamely. 

"That's  good,"  declared  Aleck  in  bland  approval.  "But" — 
wickedlv — "how  about  your  work?     Remember  vou're  a  reformed 
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sinner.     And  whatever  became  of  that  story  you  were  writing?" 

Jimmy  gazed  down  the  sun-lit  field,  smiled  happily,  and  said 
nothing.  "Say,  you  sublimated  idiot,"'  demanded  Aleck,  with  deli- 
cate sarcasm,  "haven't  you  finished  it  yet?" 

Reluctantly  abandoning  the  emerald  and  gold  vista,  Jimmy 
turned  and  whimsically  regarded  his  chum.  "Well,  you  see,  old 
man,"  he  explained,  suddenly  serious,  "after  I  met  the  original  of 
my  detective  heroine,  she — er.  I  thought  of  a  much  better  problem 
for  us  to  solve.  So  I  tore  my  crazy  manuscript  up.  And  now 
we" — he  smiled  absently  down  at  the  tennis  racquet,  then  raising 
his  head  triumphantly— "why  now,  vou  see,  we're  just  developing 
the  plot !" 


FAME 

W.  J.  Byrnes,  A.B.  '18 

Each  wave  that  surging  up  the  beach 
Breaks,  sv^irling  round  and  round, 
Behind  it  leaves  some  traces  found 
Upon  the  silvery  sands, 
Deep  'graved  by  w^atery  hands. 
And  some  impelled,  together  w^eld, 
Roll  high  beyond  all  future  breakers'  reach. 


Kb  Vyolj^ht  m  Vyil^oats 

Jaisies  T.  Mawgait,  A3.  Ti 
A  Comedy  Im  flftemi  Scw^m 

Nine   Interiors   and   Two   Exteriors. 

CAST. 

Tommy  Warren.  ..  .Small  boy  infused  with  the  desire  of  fighting 

Mr.   Warren His   father 

His  Mother. 

His  Small  Brother. 

Paddy  Gilmore His  personal  enemy 

Prize  Fighters,  Ushers,  etc. 

SCENARIO. 
SCENE  1.  Library  in  Warren  home.  Mr.  Warren  is  sitting 
in  chair,  reading  sporting  page  of  his  newspaper.  Glaring  head- 
lines attract  his  eye.  They  read,  "Kid  Smith  vs.  One  Round  Brown 
Tonight."  Mr.  Warren  reads  the  dope  eagerly,  looks  up  and  snaps 
his  fingers  in  appreciation.     He  says : 

SUBTITLE  1.     "I  THINK   I'll  go!" 
Back  to  scene. 

Tommy  enters  the  room,  glances  at  headline  over  father's 
shoulder,  pulls  at  his  coat  sleeve  and  says : 

SUBTITLE  2.     "Oh,  pa,  take  me,  will  ya?" 

Back  to  scene. 

Father  is  completely  astonished  at  the  petition.  Looks  at  his 
son's  insignificance  with  utter  scorn,  but  finally  yields  to  the  further 
pleading. 

SCENE  2.  Hall  of  the  Warren  home.  Father  and  son  put 
on  hats  and  coats  and  leave  by  way  of  the  front  door. 

SCENE  3.  In  front  of  the  fight  pavilion.  Crowd  standing  in 
line,  buying  tickets.  Mr.  Warren  and  son  join,  finally  getting  tickets, 
and  go  hurriedly  inside. 

SCENE  4.  Inside  the  pavilion.  Father  and  son  are  ushered 
to  their  seats.  Group  of  fight  bugs  around  them.  Soon  the  fight 
begins. 

SCENE  5.  In  the  ring.  The  two  combatants  are  seen  fighting 
vigorously  and  viciously. 

SCENE  6.     Near  Tommy's  seat.     Tommy  is  all  attention ;  his 
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eyes  are  ready  to  pop  out  of  his  head.     He  squirms  and  jumps,  and 
his  muscles  twitch  all  over. 

SCENE  7 .  Same  as  five.  In  the  ring.  The  two  contestants 
are  still  at  it.  Suddenly  one  lifts  his  right  arm,  swings  it  all  the 
way  around,  and  catches  his  opponent  flush  on  the  jaw.  The  fighter 
struck  goes  down  for  the  count,  and  the  referee  holds  up  the  right 
hand  of  the  victor.     The  crowd  cheers  madly. 

SCENE  8.  Same  as  six.  At  Tommy's  seat.  Tommy  and 
father  also  cheer  and  then  get  up  to  leave  with  outgoing  crowd. 

SCENE  9.  Same  as  two.  Hall  of  Warren  house.  Tommy  and 
father  enter,  hang  up  hats  and  coats,  and  then  go  upstairs  to  bed. 

SCENE  10.  Tommy's  bedroom  upstairs.  He  enters  and  turns 
on  light,  while  his  younger  brother  jumps  out  of  bed  to  greet  him 
and  to  inquire  about  the  fight.  For  the  benefit  of  the  younger 
and  much  smaller  brother  Tommy  demonstrates  the  left  uppercuts 
and  the  right  swings,  and  also  the  famous  knockout  hook.  Grow- 
ing ambitious,  he  tries  a  few  on  his  brother,  who  is  taken  off  his 
guard  and  is  unable  to  defend  himself.  The  maltreated  one  starts 
crying.  Father  enters,  chides  Tommy,  and  orders  him  to  bed. 
Tommy  starts  to  undress,  meanwhile  taking  swings  at  imaginary 
opponent. 

SCENE  11.  In  Tommy's  bed.  Tommy  is  safely  under  the 
covers  and  the  lights  are  low.  He  sleeps  and  begins  dreaming. 
With  a  gun  on  his  shoulder,  he  enters  an  African  jungle,  while  the 
lions,  leopards  and  tigers  flee  at  his  approach.  They  evidently 
know  what  a  daredevil  he  is.  Tommy  is  disheartened  since  he 
has  nothing  to  contend  with.  Walks  on  further.  Suddenly  he 
comes  upon  a  group  of  fierce  wildcats  who  flare  up  when  they  spy 
him.  Tommy  greets  the  vision  of  the  wildcats  very  cheerfully. 
Shoots  at  the  one  nearest  and  misses.  Looks  at  his  gun  scornfully, 
throws  it  into  the  underbrush,  and  w^eaponless  rushes  upon  the 
wildcats.  Uses  his  favorite  swings  on  them  and  knocks  them  all 
dead  in  a  few  blows.  Piles  them  upon  one  another,  stands  upon 
the  topmost,  and  remarks  insignificantly  : 

SUBTITLE  3.     'T   have   licked   my   weight   ix   wildcats." 

Back  to  scene. 

Wakes  up  and  dresses  for  breakfast. 

SCENE  12.  Dining  room  of  Warren  home.  Tommy  sits 
down  to  breakfast  with  his  mother,  father  and  small  brother. 
Still   has    the   fighting  mania.      Practices   his   swings,   reaching   for 
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spoons,  bread,  etc.  Goes  over  fight  with  his  father,  disagreeing 
on  many  points.  After  a  short  time  he  looks  at  the  clock,  snatches 
his  books,  and  hurries  to  school. 

SCENE  13.  On  the  street  on  his  way  to  school.  The  fight 
is  the  uppermost  topic  in  Tommy's  mind.  He  smiles  as  he  goes 
over  the  new  blows,  and  appears  to  be  planning  ahead  for  some- 
one to  work  them  on.  Down  the  street  another  boy  of  about 
Tommy's  size,  Paddy  Gilmore,  is  seen  coming  towards  him.  Tommy 
recognizes  him  as  his  personal  enemy. 

Cut  in. 

SUBTITLE  4.     Tommy  experiments  his  new  blows  on  his 

PERSONAL  enemy,  PaDDY  GiLMORE. 

Back  to  scene. 

The  two  boys  walk  toward  each  other  and  refuse  to  step  aside, 
and  hence  they  both  bump.  This  starts  the  quarrel,  and  Tommy 
decides  that  this  is  the  correct  moment  to  try  his  new  swings.  He 
lunges  at  Paddy,  but  Paddy  cleverly  dodges  and  comes  back  with 
a  right  hook  to  Tommy's  eye.  Then  he  follows  with  a  torrent  of 
other  blows,  to  which  Tommy  completely  succumbs.  To  Tommy, 
lying  on  the  ground,  Paddy  says,  "I  guess  ya  won't  try  ut  again!" 
and  goes  on  his  way.  Disgraced,  Tommy  picks  up  his  scattered 
books  and  hurries  home  to  nurse  his  wounds. 

SCENE  14.  A  room  in  the  Warren  house.  Tommy's  mother 
is  seen  bathing  his  bruised  face  and  eyes,  and  applying  court  plaster 
and  bandages. 

SUBTITLE  5.  That  afternoon  Tommy  goes  to  school 
ONCE  more. 

SCENE  15.  Same  as  thirteen.  On  street.  Passes  by  a  fence 
on  which  a  cat  is  resting  serenely.  Tommy  sees  it,  and  in  trepida- 
tion, crosses  to  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Picks  up  a  stone  and 
hurls  it  at  the  cat.  The  cat  jumps  down  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  and  scampers  off.  Tommy  does  not  wait  to  see  the  effect  of 
his  stone,  but  runs  away  as  fast  as  possible. 

SUBTITLE  6.     And  it  was  a  very  tame  cat^  too. 

The  End. 


L 


W,  Byrnes,  A3,  '15 


I  saw  him  standing  dumbly  in  the  rain, 

A  stooped,  old  man,  a  beggar  homeless,  blind, — 

Under  the  arc-light's  glare;  his  feeble  hand 

Held  out  a  cup  to  catch  the  careless  alms 

The  passers-by  might  toss  him  from  their  store. 

And  as  I  watched  his  misery,  the  load 

Of  petty  woes  that  late  had  burdened  me. 

Fell  from  me  as  a  garment,  and  I  thought: 

"What  is  my  grief  to  his?  Have  I  endured 

A  tithe  of  his  afflictions  that  I  groan 

And  rail  at  Fate  that  made  me  w^hat  I  am? 

Lo!  he  has  tasted  life's  most  bitter  draught — 

Oh!  to  be  blind  and  friendless;  that  \vould  break 

The  proudest  heart  \vith  grief, —  to  grope  one's  way 

Down  streets  and  highways  that  are  always  dark, 

To  hear  glad  voices  just  beyond  the  veil 

And  never  once  pierce  it;  yet,  this  man 

Walks  in  such  night,  endures  the  elements. 

Suffers  the  bleaker  winds  of  tacit  scorn 

The  city  hurls  him,  bows  his  wretched  head. 

Is  silent!     Uncomplaining  of  his  lot. 

He  murmurs  not  at  aught  that  God  may  send. 

Coward!     Can  you  not  bear  your  burdens  too  ?" 


icorroiu/u 


A  flood  of  manuscripts,  a  siege  of  sorting,  proofreading,  cor- 
recting and  the  last  issue  of  The  Loyola  University  ^Magazine 
for  the  year  T4-'15  went  to  press.  It  was  a  year  of  success  and 
we  cannot  but  look  back  over  its  work  with 
"We  Are  Done"  a  feeling  of  pride — pride  in  every  issue, 
from  the  first  poem  in  the  book  to  the  last 
rollicking  limerick  in  Shrapnel.  Yes,  we  can  even  say  to  the  last 
ad  on  the  back  cover.  For  of  what  avail  would  the  work  of  the 
editorial  staff  be,  were  it  not  for  the  business  managers  whose 
successful  financing  made  the  publication  possible. 

But  bright  as  the  past  looks,  the  future  holds  greater  hopes. 
The  coming  year  will  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  magazine's  his- 
tory. Its  scope  will  be  broadened  and  new  departments  intro- 
duced. One  edited  by  the  law  students  will  be  devoted  to  the 
latest  important  court  decisions  and  other  questions  of  current 
legal  interest,  while  the  medics  will  treat  of  the  latest  research 
work  and  discoveries  in  the  field  of  medical  science.  The  un- 
precedented success  of  the  past  year  points  also  to  another  change, 
that  of  a  monthly  publication.  The  abundance  of  contributions 
demands  it.  The  enthusiastic  support  of  the  student  body  merits 
it.  We  can  look  forward  to  such  a  change  with  nothing  but 
delight.  Not  that  we  would  wish  our  erstwhile  colleagues  greater 
worries  and  trials  than  we  ourselves  were  forced  to  bear,  but 
we  realize  the  fruits  that  would  accrue  to  all  concerned  from  the 
increased  labor  of  such  a  change. 

And  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  era  we  relinquish  our 
trust.  But  before  the  volume  is  closed  forever  let  us  voice  our 
thanks  to  those  who  shared  the  burden  and  to  those  who  contrib- 
uted their  mite  towards  the  magazine's  success.  Let  us  bid  those 
who  follow  a  time-honored  God-speed  and  wish  them  unpara- 
lelled  success  in  the  field  of  college  journalism.    We  are  done. 

Lambert  K.  Hayes,  A.  B.,  '15. 
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If  we  can  for  the  moment  leave  Europe's  War  to  Europe,  and 
direct  our  attention  to  America  and  her  own  perplexing  problems, 
we  of  the  United  States  must  view  with  growing  apprehension  the 
slow  but  steady  development  of  the  trusts  and  the 
Attention,  abnormal  increase  in  the  power  of  the  labor  unions 
Americans!  in  this  country.  If  nothing  is  done  to  remedy  the 
conditions  existing  between  these  two  essential 
industrial  branches  of  this  great  commonwealth,  there  will  ulti- 
mately be  but  one  result  and  that  is  revolution.  When  the  gap 
between  the  wealthy  employer  and  poor  employee,  between  the  idle 
rich  and  the  poverty  stricken  laborer,  opens  so  wide  that  condi- 
tions are  no  longer  bearable,  the  present  relations  will  snap  under 
the  undue  tension  and  prosperous  peace  will  give  way  to  riot  and 
discord,  yes  and  perhaps  even  to  bloodshed.  It  has  happened  before 
and  can  happen  again.  Rome  and  France  learned  too  late.  Let 
us  be  forewarned.  A  little  care  now  may  prevent  untold  trouble 
later. 

First  of  all,  the  trusts  and  large  corporations  must  change  from 
their  heartless  and  mere  money-making  policy.  They  must  be  made 
to  realize  that  the  laborer  is  not  a  machine,  a  mere  nonentity  in 
the  great  struggle  for  increased  efficiency  and  more  profits,  a 
minute  unit  in  the  organization  which  is  to  be  driven  to  the  utmost 
and  when  broken  down  to  be  discarded  like  so  much  scrap  iron. 
They  must  be  made  to  understand  that  they  have  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  employee,  that  they  must  pay  him  a  wage  which  he  can 
live  upon,  that  they  are  not  free  to  extract  all  his  efficiency  from 
him  and  then  throw  him  out  without  any  consideration  whatsoever, 
in  short,  they  must  know  their  employee  better  and  look  to  his  wel- 
fare as  well  as  to  their  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unions  must  reform  and  make  substantial 
changes  in  their  present  policies.  They  must  drive  out  their  corrupt 
business  agents  and  walking  delegates  who  do  no  one  any  good. 
They  too  must  realize  that  the  employer  also  has  rights  which  they 
are  bound  to  respect.  They  must  carefully  consider  their  demands, 
propose  them  properly  and  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators 
if  they  have  agreed  to  arbitrate  the  troubles  which  arise.  They 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  while  they  have  the  right  to  strike, 
they  have  not  the  right  to  use  violence  or  to  prevent  other  men  from 
working.  They  too  must  live  up  to  the  terms  of  their  contracts  and 
if  they  violate  them,  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  government  to 
make  unions  incorporate  so  that  they  are  liable  by  law  for  such 
violation  of  contracts  for  it  is  not  just  that  one  party  to  a  contract  be 
liable  and  the  other  not  liable.  Lastly  the  members  of  the  unions 
must    realize   that   unions   are   in   themselves   good   but  not   omni- 
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potent  and  infallible ;  that  since  the  unions  are  organized  for  the 
laborer,  their  policies  should  be  the  policies  of  the  members  and  not 
the  machinations  of  one  or  two  men  who  chance  to  be  in  control ; 
and  that  the  power  which  they  have  should  be  controlled  by  the 
members  and  subordinate  to  the  common  good  of  the  nation,  due 
consideration  being  given  to  the  rights  of  all. 

If  therefore,  right  relations  are  restored  between  employers 
and  employees,  then  all  will  be  well ;  if  not,  then  I  say,  not  "Atten- 
tion,  Americans  !"   but  "Americans,   Beware !" 

Edward  J.  Amberg,  A.  B.,  '15. 


It  was  once  my  good  fortune — or  bad  luck,  if  you  like, — to  have 
a  small  part  in  a  play.  It  was  an  amateur  play,  but  for  all  that 
it  was  produced  six  times.  I  heard  the  play  from  behind  the  scenes, 
and  as  a  result  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  good  or 
Crowds  bad ;  but  I  did  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  note  its 
effect  on  the  audience.  At  first  it  surprised  me  to  see 
how  the  audience  laughed  at  unexpected  places,  and  was  silent  where 
I  thought  they  would  applaud.  But  after  three  performances  I 
transferred  my  wonder  to  the  exactness  with  which  each  audience 
imitated  the  one  before.  It  grew  to  be  a  study.  I  would  sit  behind 
the  scenes — I  had  little  to  do — and  say  to  myself :  "Now  they'll 
laugh,"  or  "This  will  bring  down  the  house ;"  and  my  prediction 
was  always  verified. 

Since  that  time  it  has  always  struck  me  what  a  great  similarity 
there  is  in  people.  I  have,  on  occasion,  taken  tickets  at  a  ball  game ; 
and  I  noticed  that  streams  of  people  would  come  up  in  the  same  way, 
hesitate  at  the  same  place,  and  hold  out  their  tickets  with  the  same 
hand.  Or  I  can  sit  in  the  chapel  and  watch  four  hundred  boys  stream 
in ;  of  all  sizes  and  varieties  of  feature,  but  all  acting  in  nearly  the 
same  way.  The  variations  are  minor.  It  is  true,  the  variations 
in  the  sign  of  the  cross  are  an  interesting  study;  but  the  main  out- 
line is  the  same.  This  must  become  very  monotonous  to  people 
who  have  to  deal  with  crowds.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  street-car 
conductor  could  contribute  some  very  interesting  experiences  on 
the  subject.  For  all  their  differences,  people  certainly  act  monot- 
onously alike. 

More  than  this,  they  want  to  act  alike.  Most  people,  especially 
in  public,  do  not  want  to  be  thought  peculiar,  or  different  from  the 
rest.  The  thought  that  a  man  has  forgotten  to  put  on  his  necktie 
will  make  terror  clutch  his  throat.  And  most  men,  in  a  strange 
situation,  will  look  anxiously  about  to  see  what  his  neighbors  are 
doing.    And  if  all  can  agree  on  a  common  mode  of  procedure,  how- 
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ever  irrational,  all  will  be  content. 

This,  I  think,  is  why  crowds  are  crowds.  This  is  why  they  can 
be  led  like  sheep  by  an  experienced  and  skillful  man.  If  the  leader 
can  make  every  man  believe  that  the  thing  the  leader  wants  done  is 
what  all  the  other  men  are  going  to  do,  that  crowd  will  do  almost 
anything.  This  is  why  crowds  gather,  also.  A  small  crowd  is  a 
sign  that  crowding  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  Therefore  it  quickly 
becomes  a  large  crowd.  This  is  also,  of  course,  why  a  crowd  is  so 
remarkably  unanimous. 

A  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  hard  to  find.  All  men  mighi 
become  hermits ;  but  this  is  impracticable.  Everybody  might  agree 
to  do  everything  different  from  everybody  else.  But  this  is  im- 
possible— besides,  it  would  interfere  with  the  government.  So  we 
can  only  hope  that  the  dear  public  will  retain  sufficient  sense  to 
keep  it  from  following  some  pied  piper  into  a  river.  Personally,  I 
find  that,  even  putting  aside  the  danger  of  pickpockets,  crowds  are 
good  things  to  keep  away  from. 

Ernest  W.  Thiele,  A.  B.,  '16. 


V 


ALUMNI 

NOTES 


It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  we  chronicle  the  death. 
Death  of  on  April  26th,   of  John   Hayes,  a  graduate  of   St.   Ignatius 

John  Hayes,  College  in  1912.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  sickness  some  four 
'12.  months  ago,   he  was  a  student   in  the   Law   Department  of 

Loyola  University.  His  death  came  as  a  great  shock  to  his  many  friends 
in  the  city.  Mr.  Hayes  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise ;  those  who  knew 
him  best  expected  great  things  of  him  not  only  by  reason  of  his  persever- 
ing industry  and  untiring  energy,  but  most  of  all  on  account  of  his  truly 
splendid  traits  of  character.  John  Hayes  was  a  true  Catholic  gentleman, 
ever  faithful  to  the  principles  of  his  faith.  N^o  better  proof  of  this  could 
be  given  than  the  manner  in  which  he  met  his  death.  His  long  and  pain- 
ful sickness  had  prepared  him  for  the  inevitable ;  and  he  awaited  the  last 
struggle  with  Christian  fortitude,  unflinchingly,  unafraid.  Fortified  by  the 
last  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  he  went  to  his  Maker  with  a  smile  on  his 
face;  he  died  as  he  had  lived, — a  friend  of  his  Savior's.  Solemn  High  Requiem 
Mass  was  celel^rated  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Church  on  April  29th,  Rev. 
Fr.  McMahon  officiating,  assisted  by  Dr.  O'Neill,  of  Highland  Park,  and 
Rev.  Fr.  Senn,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Ignatius  College.  The  Reverend  President  of 
Loyola  L^niversity  and  several  members  of  the  faculty  of  St.  Ignatius  Col- 
lege were  present  in  the  sanctuary.  The  Magazine  offers  its  sincere  con- 
dolences to  the  members  of  the  Hayes  family  in  this  great  bereavement. 

On  June  25,  William  J.  Ryan,  S.  J.,  one  of  the  first  pro- 
Recent  fessors  of  Loyola  Academy,  William  H.  Agnew,  S.  J.,  Theo- 
Ordinations.        dore  J.   Shulte,   S.  J.,  William   H.  Fitzgerald,   S.  J.,   Charles 

A.  Meehan,  S.  J.,  J.  M.  Bankstahl,  S.  J.,  former  professors 
at  St.  Ignatius,  and  Bernard  A.  Foote,  S.  J.,  a  member  of  the  class  of  190L 
Chas.  J.  Scott,  S.  J.,  and  Wm.  Tierney,  S.  J.,  former  students  of  St.  Ignatius, 
will  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  St.  Francis  Xavier  Church,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  by  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Glennon  of  St.  Louis.  Father  Meehan  will 
celebrate  his  first  Solemn  High  Mass  at  St.  James  Church  on  June  27th, 
at   11    o'clock. 

The  Rev.   M.  J.   Heeney  and   Francis  J.   Shea,  members  of  the  class  of 
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1908,  were  ordained  May  29th  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Paul  P.  Rhode,  D.  D.  Father  Heeney  said  his  first  Solemn  High  Mass 
at  Holy  Family  Church  on  Trinity  Sunday  at  11  o'clock,  and  Fr.  Shea  cele- 
brated his  first  Solemn  High  Mass  on  the  same  day  at  St.  Bridget's  Church. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  O'Neill  of  the  class  of  1911,  was  ordained  May  29th 
at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name  by  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  P.  Rhode,  D.  D.  Fr. 
O'Neill  said  his  first  Solemn  High  Mass  at  St.  David's  Church  at  11  o'clock 
on  Trinity  Sunday.    He  was  ordained  for  the  Helena  Diocese. 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  McCourt,  S.  J.,  who  has  been  taking  a  special  course 
'98.      in  Semitic  languages  at  Beyrouth  in  Syria,  was  obliged  on  account  of 

the  war  to  go  to  Rome,  where  he  is  at  present  studying  at  the  Bibli- 
cal Institute. 

Ex.  '01.     Dr.   JMatthew  Bisdorf  was  among  the  recent  visitors  at   St.  Igna- 
tius.    His  extensive  practice  does  not  allow  him  much  leisure. 

Ex.  '06.     Condolences   are   extended  to   Mr.   Charles    P.   Sullivan,   S.  J.,   of 
Toledo,   on  the  recent   death  of  his  father. 

Joe    Rylands    was    married    Wednesday,    May    12th,    to    Miss    Helen 
'09.       Sweeny   in   St.   Columbanus   Church,   by   Father  O'Brien.     Congratula- 
tions ! 

Ex.  '10.     John  Sackley  is  to  be  married  in  September. 

'12.      We  are  informed  that  J.  Frederick  Reeve  recently  bought  the   right 
to  produce  the  "Birth  of  the  Nation"  in  Illinois. 

Ex,  '13.     John  M.  Long  is  chief  statistician  for  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company. 

Ex.  '15.  J.    Edward   Twomey,   an   inspector   at   International   Harvester 

Company  will  be  graduated   from  the  Loyola  Law  College  this  June. 

Edward   J.   Dillon   is   studying   for   the  priesthood   at   St.   Viator's 

Seminary,  Bourbonnais,  111. 

Morgan  F.  Cronin,  of  the  Ro3'al  Army  Medical  Corps,  73rd  Field 
Ex.  '16.      Ambulance,    is    at    present    in    a    military   hospital    at    Eastbourne, 

Sussex,  England,  suffering  from  a  wound  received  while  on   duty 
in  France. 

Thomas  F.  Maher  will  be  graduated  from  St.  Marj^'s  College,  St.  ^Mary's, 
Kansas,  this  June. 

The  following  are  the  former  St.  Ignatius  students  who  will 
Law  receive   their   LL.B.    degrees    from   the   Law    department   this 

Graduates.       year:     William  J.   Bowe,   ex.   '16;   Daniel  J.  Colgan,  ex.  '14; 

Leo  L.  Donahoe,  '12;  James  K.  Donigan,  ex.  '14;  Edward  J. 
Dunlavy,  ex.  '14;  Joseph  F.  Elward,  '10;  Robert  E.  Graham,  ex.  '14;  Syl- 
vester E.  Holden,  ex.  '14;  John  R.  Lemmer,  '12;  J.  Fred  Reeve,  '12;  Leo 
A.  Rvan,  '12;  Augustine  L.  Schaf,  ex.  '11;  Leo  H.  Sebastian,  '10;  Walter 
A.  Wade,  ex.  '16. 

James  E.  Kehoe,  A.  B.,  '15. 
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In  our  last  issue,  we  promised,  dear  readers,  a  forecast  of  the  coming 
year's  Football  results.  Mr.  B.  Littleneck  Gazumpis,  the  gentleman  selected 
to  make  the  forecast,  does  not,  we  must  inform  you,  forecast  events;  he 
merely  forecasts,  and  reproduces  by  his  own  super-physico  epidrondiphical 
my  grandmother  process,  an  impression  of  the  newspaper  report  of  the  event. 
So  you  see,  if  the  event  is  not  to  be  reported,  we  cannot  forecast  it. 

His  apparatus — Gazumpis's — was  wonderful ;  we  can't  describe  it.  He 
merely  told  us  to  grasp  firmly,  one  in  each  hand,  two  rubber  bulbs.  He  told 
us  that  we  (N.  B. — To  avoid  misunderstanding,  the  "we"  in  this  article  is 
at  all  times  editorial,  and  entitively  a  unit)  were  to  be  the  psychic  impulse. 
Ours  not  to  reason  why,  ours  but  to  do  etc.,  so  we  grabbed  the  bulbs.  We 
had  been  sent  out  after  a  forecast,  net  explanations.  (P.  S. — We  got  the 
latter  too,  but  we  didn't  learn  nothin'  from  'em.) 

Gazumpis  then  began  to  operate  the  dingus,  and  soon  a  small  clipping 
slid  out.     It  read  as  follows  : 


ST.  IGNATIUS  WINS  OVER  DE  PAUL. 

In    a    ragged    game   played    here   to-day,    St    Ignatius    easily   defeated 
De    Paul's    crack    varsity    squad.       The    game    was    played    upon    a    very 
wet    field,    and    the    lighter    West    Side    collegians    had    little    difficulty    in 
getting   through    the    opponents    line.      The    line-up : 
St.   Ignatius    (43)  De  Paul    (6) 

Quigley    R.  E 

Probst   R.  T 

S.    Murphy R.  G 

I.    Walsh C 

Harks    L.  G 

Rutkowski     L.  T 

Muszynski     L.  E 

Thiele     Q.  B 

Peterson R.  H 

Conron    L.  H 

Lundy    F.  B 

Touchdowns — Conron     (3),    Peterson     (2),    Lundy    (1).      Goals    from 
touchdown — Lundy      (7).       Referee — McGluke.       Umpire — Larkir    ,    Head 
Linesman — Kerwin. 
The  above  was  dated  Oct.  10,  1915.     The  next  was  even  more  /iVirious. 
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ST.  IGNATIUS  DEFEATS  MAROONS. 

DAZZLING  AND  ECCENTRIC  STYLE  OF  WEST  SIDERS'  PLAY  IS 
TOO   MUCH  FOR  STAGG  MEN. 

St.  Ignatius  Quarterback  Thiele  Threatens  To  Revolutionize  Game. 
By  Ring  Lardner. 

Chicago,  Oct.  24 — In  one  of  the  brainiest  matches  ever  played  on 
any  field,  St.  Ignatius  College  ran  away  with  the  Maroon  team  on 
Stagg's  Field  to-day. 

The  extraordinary  features  of  the  game  did  not  appear  until  the 
second  half.  The  first  part  of  the  game  had  been  played  without  either 
side  scoring,  although  Lundy,  the  maroon  and  gold  Full,  had  made 
large  gains  from  the  Chicago  men  by  terrific  line  plunges.  The  whistle 
blew  upon   Chicago's  ten-yard  line. 

But   in   the   second   half   the   fireworks  began.      Both   teams   had   been 
worked    up    to    the   nth    degree    of    "pep."      Conron    made    the    kick-off    for 
St.    Ignatius.      The    ball    was    caught   by    Dolly    Russel,    who    was    s'.opped 
before  he  had  carried  it  five  yards  on  the  seventy-yard  line. 
;  The   Maroons  made  desperate  attempts  to  make  their  downs,   but  the 

ball  went  over  after  the  fourth.  And  then  St.  Ignatius,  or  rather  Thiele, 
the  superman  of  Intercollegiate  gridiron  tactics,  played  the  first  big 
coup.  When  the  ball  was  snapped,  half  the  team  moved  back  and 
encircled  their  quarterback,  who  stood  without  inoving.  The  remainder 
of  the  players  pierced  the  Maroon  defense  and  scattered  down  the 
field.  Seven  distinct  flying  wedges  of  baffled  and  amazed  Staggmen 
charged  the  impregnable  cordon  about  the  St.  Ignatius  Quarter,  without 
reaching  Thiele,  who  still  held  the  ball.  It  was  in  one  of  these  plays 
that  Des  Jardiens,  the  giant  Maroon  center,  sprained  his  neck,  by 
striking  against  Peterson's  head.  He  was  taken  off  the  field  imme- 
diately after  the  play.  His  recovery  is  doubtful.  Meanwhile,  the 
crowd  and  referee  waited  for  the  conclusion  of  the  play.  After  possibly 
two  or  three  minutes,  the  ball  rose  out  of  the  scrimmage  in  a  long,  beau- 
tiful pass.  It  was  caught  by  the  St.  Ignatius  right  end,  who  had  been 
sitting  near  the  Maroon  goal-posts,  watching  the  scrimmage  with  an 
amused  smile.  He  walked  across  the  line  before  any  of  the  dazed 
Maroons  could  capture  him,  and  hung  up  the  first  score :  S.  I.  C,  6  ; 
C.   U.,  0. 

St.  Ignatius  made  an  additional  point  by  the  goal  kick,  kicked  by 
Muszynski.  This  same  mysterious  play  was  repeated  seven  times  after- 
wards within  the  quarter,  while  the  crowded  stands  went  mad,  and 
the  West  Side  rooters'  with  their  University  Band  of  ninety-five  pieces, 
made  the  football   welkin   ring  with  frenzied  noises. 

It  was  in  the  last  quarter  that  the  grand  chef  d'oeuvre  was  sprung. 
To  the  St.  Ignatius  Quarterback  belongs  all  the  credit ;  it  was  his  play 
and  his  generalship  that  made  the  play  possible.  It  happened  something 
like  this.  Nobody  knew  just  how  it  happened  until  we  learned  from 
Thiele  himself  at  the  end  of  the  game.  When  the  ball  was  snapped  at 
the  opening  of  the  fourth  quarter,  the  whole  St.  Ignatius  backfleld, 
except  the  quarter,  had  moved  up  to  the  line.  As  the  ball  was  passed, 
fully  half  ran  back  ten  yards.  Meanwhile  the  whole  team  of  the  defense 
charged  at  Thiele,  who  held  the  ball.  Running  easily,  he  turned  sud- 
denly back,  and  ran  toward  his  own  goal  some  ten  yards  before  he  was 
tackled.  But  as  he  fell,  it  was  seen  that  he  had  passed  the  ball  to  the 
full.  Lundy,  who  was  advancing  forward  in  a  diagonal,  with  tremendous 
speed.  But  before  he  could  be  tackled,  the  ball  was  played  again,  and 
was  not  seen  thereafter  until  the  end  of  the  play.  The  Maroon  players 
tackled  the  whole  opposing  team  without  once  downing  the  inan  carry- 
ing the  ball.  The  scrimmage  was  frightful.  The  same  men  were 
tackled  several  times.  It  was  announced  after  the  game  that  St.  Ignatius 
would  not  make  formal  protest  about  the  imnecessarily  brutal  treat- 
ment. But  to  go  on  with  the  play.  While  the  scrimmage  had  been 
going  on,  Thiele  rose  after  he  had  been  tackled,  and  ran  across  the 
field  to  the  sidelines.  He  requested  head  linesman  Kerwin  for  some 
pretzels,  and  after  receiving  same  chatted  with  him  for  some  time,  until 
two  of  the  St.  Ignatius  players,  dodging  to  avoid  tackling,  bumped  up 
against  him.  Hastily  turning,  he  ran  down  the  field  towards  the  Maroon 
goal,    apparently   to   avoid  the   scrimmage. 
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The  play  was  ended  when  the  timekeepers  announced  that  the  quarter 
was  up.  As  the  amazed  and  disgruntled  players  ceased  their  wearied 
efforts,  the  referee  started  forward  to  look  for  the  ball.  It  ivas  nowhere 
in  sight. 

"Game's   off,"    he   said.      "Can't   see  the   ball.      It's  been   lost." 

"Your  official  observation,  my  dear  sir,  is  not  sufficiently  extensive," 
said  a  voice  from  the  Maroon  goal  posts.  It  was  Thiele,  sitting  upon 
the  ball,  and  contentedly  finishing  the  last  of  the  pretzels  he  had  received 
from  head  linesman  Kerwin. 

"The  ball  is  here,  entitively  present,  in  se,"  he  went  on,  while  the 
stands  watched  in  amazement.  "I  must  ask  you  in  your  official  capacity 
to  reverse  your  recent  decision." 

Final  score:     S.  I.  C,  54;  C.  U.,  0. 

THIELE  EXPLAINS. 

IN    SPECIAL   INTERVIEW   AFTER   THE   GAME,    TELLS 
HOW  HE  DID  IT. 

"The  first  play  i.s'  very  simple,"  he  said  modestly,  as  our  corre- 
spondent interviewed  him  in  his  Maroon  kimona  in  the  dressing  room. 
"We  merely  wait  until  our  men  get  to  the  other  end  of  the  field,  you 
know,  and  then  I,  defended  by  my  circle  of  players,  climb  to  half-back 
Conron's  shoulders,  and  from  there  pass  the  ball.  The  added  height 
means  increased  distance.  I  let  gravity  do  the  work,"  he  explained 
modestly. 

"But  your  second  play?"  queried  our  interviewer.  "Can  you  divulge 
it?"   he  was  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  with  his  characteristic  smile.  "You  see,  I 
figured  that  every  football  team  is  coached  to  'get  the  man  with  the 
ball.'  But  if  the  man  they  get  has  not  the  ball,  matters  are  complicated 
very  much.  So  half  my  men,  representing  algebraically  points,  A.  B,  C,  D 
and  E — you  know  we've  done  away  with  the  old  nimiber  signals — spread 
out  ten  yards  behind  me,  so  that  the  offensive  line-up  resembles  the  teeth 
of  a  saw.  The  first  man  who  secures  the  ball,  runs  back  to  the  man  who 
is  ten  yards  behind  him.  Naturally,  the  opposing  team  follows  him, 
running  diagonally  at  least  fifteen  yards.  But  the  second  man  to  carry 
the  ball  goes  forward  ten  yards,  and,  running  diagonally  again,  the 
opposing  team  runs  forward  another  fifteen  yards.  The  ball  is  then 
carried  back  to  the  next  man,  and  passed  to  him,  and  so  on,  for  twenty 
times — the  players  each  carry  it  two  times,  once  after  they  are  tackled — - 
and  then  I  station  myself  at  the  sidelines,  as  I  did  near  head  linesman 
Kerwin,  to  receive  it  the  last  time.  By  that  time,  the  opening  team 
has  run  over  three  hundred  yards,  and  is  consequently  tired  out,  while 
I  bring  the  ball  down  the  field  for  a  touchdown." 

Before  our  correspondent  could  question  him  more,  he  left  the  room. 
Naturally,  after  reading  this  last  clipping,  we  were  not  surprised  at 
the  next.     It  may  interest  our  late  rivals   somewhat : 

S.   I.   C.  WINS   ANOTHER  GAME. 

Nov.    10,    1915.     Prairie    du    Chien,    Wis.     (Special    Telegram) — In    a 
one-sided   battle   here   l.o-day,    St.    Ignatius    of   Chicago    defeated    Campion 
College  of  this  town,    87   to   0.      The  work   of  quarterback   Thiele  was  the 
feature  of  the  game. 
The  next  clipping  was  momentous  and  unfortunate.     It  started: 

ST.  IGNATIUS  DOWNS  NOTRE  DAME  IN  GRUELING  STRIFE. 

WEST   SIDERS   DEFEAT   HOOSIERS   IN    SECOND    HALF   BY 
THIELE'S   STRATEGIC  "WOOZE"    PLAY. 

Thiele,  Tackled  by  Bocksman  is 

Here,  we  spoiled  it  all.  Overcome  with  emotion,  we  released  the  bulbs, 
and  the  psychic  connection  was  lost.  The  overwhelming  fear  that  swept 
over  us  at  the  above  headline,  was  too  much.  The  connection  could  not  be 
continued,  so  nothing  further  was  learned. 
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A  FUTURIST  POEM. 

The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  golden  West, 

Limning  a  masterpiece  upon  the  sky ; 

The  breeze  its  lambrequins  in  peace  doth  shave 

And  lackadaisically  breezes  by. 

My  hectic  pen  I  take  within  my  palm 

My  persiflage  with  specious  kiln  to  guy, 

And  in  my  mind  a  poem  doth  I  spy — ■ 

A  futuristic  poem  will  I  try. 

Polychromatic  colors  in  the  sky, 
(Medulla  oblongata,   christened  "Cy") 
While  cozening  the  chameleon  to  die ; 
But  from  the  demirep  be  shouted,   "Why?" 
My  escritoire  gives  off  a  gusset  sigh, 
The  crewel  and  the  ridgepole  and  to  I. 
I  think  I'll  take  my  wings  and  upward  fly 
Like  a  paroquet,  a  pullet,  or  a  fly. 

Our   spheres  are   widely  separate  and  my, 

My  bathos   is  a  trifle  quite  awry. 

Leguminous   a  hyson.     Where's   the  adz  ? 

A  carpenter  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold. 

Give  me  my  welkin  back — give  me  the  sky. 

Like  prestidigitators  it  is  pie. 

But  then  I   fear  that  I  am  getting  old, 

A  saffron  thanatopsis  I  have  sold. 
*      *      * 

We  began  with  this,  not  to  discourage  any  further  perusal  of  this  totter- 
ing tower,  but  rather  that  it  may  be  forgotten  the  more  readily  when  the 
humor  arrives.     Yes,  James  Thomas  Mangan  dreamt  it. 

Formerly  it  was  our  custom  to  write  exclusively  about  the  deeds  and 
misdeeds  of  Wiggly  Walter  Quigley  but,  since  the  Fords  have  come  to  stay, 
we  must  needs  drop  the  heavier  subject.  Last  issue  our  joy  at  receiving 
so  many  good,  nice,  big,  fine,  beautiful  contributions  to  this  Tower  of 
Titters,  our  joy,  I  say,  was  so  unbounded  that  our  hearts  melted  and  we 
mentioned  W.  Q.  Now  Walter  approached  in  a  very,  very,  unceremonious 
manner  and  plunging  in  viedias  res,  as  is  his  wont,  extemporized  thus. 

"Say  you  Dutchman,  you  are  giving  me  a  fine  reputation.  The  readers 
of  the  L.  U.  M.  even  in  far  off  China,  will  brand  me  as  awfully  stoopid.  I'm 
not  such  a  boob  as  you  think." 

We  hastened  to  assuage  the  well  known  ire  of  our  obese  friend  and  in- 
formed him  that  we  were  relieved  to  discover  that  he  is  not  such  a  boob 
as  we  think.  Now  that  he  is  admittedly  not  a  boob  we  are  satisfied.  So 
it  is  hereby  proclaimed  to  all  the  readers  of  the  L.  U.  M.  even  in  f.  o. 
China,  Egypt,  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Australia,  that  W.  W.  Q.,  is  no  boob. 
We  have  his  word  for  it.  We  have  known  him  for  so  many  years  that 
his  statement  cut  us  to  the  quick  and  we  desire  to  beg  his  pardon  for  ever 
thinking  he  was  a  boob,  let  alone  expressing  it  "eyether"  directly  or  in- 
directly. We  feel  certain  the  corpulent  one  will  grant  us  pardon  because 
of  our  past  friendship  and  we  promise  never  to  insinooate  anything  similar. 

Immediately  after  penning  the  foregoing  we  had  a  talk  with  the  injured 
one. 


^/ 
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"I  have  my  opinions  of  you  for  printing  that  notice  of,  Hoiv  to  Get  High 
Notes. 

"Fie  for  your  opinion,"  says  we. 

There  was  but  one  thing  lacking  to  make  the  May  issue  a  total  suc- 
cess and  that  was  the  "Skwirril  Kage."  And  it  was  all  Walter's  fault,  be- 
cause he  didn't  hand  in  a  single  contrib.  We  simply  can't  keep  up  that 
dept.  without  Walter's  help.     fFe'll  Quit. 

*  *       * 

Across  the  track  it  leapt  with  speed — 

The  fiery  locomotive. 
And  Fireman   Pete  looked  up  to  ask 

The  locomotive's  motive. 

"Where  has  it  gone,  where  has  it  sped? 
It'll  bust  the  train  I  fear ! 
Is  the  coalcar  in  the  front  or  back 
Or  is  the  engineer?" 

Mike  Angelo   Clarke,   cartoonist,   reviewing  Wallace's   Ben    Hur; 
"The  story  begins  when  B.  Hur  falls  ofif  the  tower — " 
Inevitable  voice;     "And  that  was  the  end  of  Her!" 

A  COMMUNICATIOX. 

After  reading-  Shrapnel,  all  my  friends'  came  pleading  that  we 
slaughter,  as  we  oughter,  him  who  wrote  the  A^itojoks.  So  Friend  Editor, 
we  voted  what  to  do,  and  here  is  noted  that  'twas  stated  and  debated 
that   we   liang   him   till   he   chokes. 

Some  suggested  in  their  ballots  that  a  dozen  heavy  mallets  be 
implanted  (so  they  ranted)  on  the  perpetrator's  head;  while  some  others 
merely  thought,  sir,  that  the  culprit  should  be  caught,  sir,  and  be  shot, 
sir,  like  as  not,  sir,   'till  he  croak — succumb — fall  dead  ! 

Still  another  man  suggested  that  the  punster  be  arrested  and  be 
jailed,  sir,  or  be  mailed,  sir,  to  his  folks  within  a  box. 

So,  if  you  are  with  me,  Leo,  and  will  help  my  friends  and  me — oh  ! 
I'll  be  for  you  !     I'll  adore  j'ou  ! 

Signed, 
Your  humble   friend, 

"Kid  Knox." 

We  are  with  you.  Xox.  Anything  to  be  adored  !  For  cap.  punishment 
we  suggest  an  enforced  stay  in  the  lab.  during  one  of  those  H2SO4  periods. 

>!<  *  * 

But  my  dear  Gooseberry,  here's  another. 

After  undergoing  an  operation  the  patient  was  carried  back  to  his  room, 
too  weak  to  lift  his  finger.  He  overheard  two  convalescing  patients  in  an 
adjoining   ward   discussing   their   operations. 

1st  C.  Patient.  "Dr.  Smith  operated  on  me  and  sewed  up  a  pair  of 
scissors  in  the  incision." 

2nd  C.  P.  "That's  nothing.  After  my  operation  he  found  out  that  he 
had  sewed  up  his  medicine  case." 

Just  then  there  was  a  rumpus  in  the  corridor  and  the  doctor's  voice 
was  heard. 

"I  brought  my  Ford  upstairs  and  put  it  behind  this  cuspidor.  Where  is 
it  now?" 

"Good  night"  gasped  the  weak  patient,  leaping  out  the  window. 

*  *      * 

Rejoice!     Rejoice  with  us.     Let  the  well  known  welkin  ring  out  with 
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revelries  or  sumpin.     Quaff  a  foamy  one  with  us  because  he  whose  wrath 
was  assuaged  has  forwarded  a  contrib.     Now  we  have,  a 

SKWIRRUL  KAGE. 

Scratch,  Scratch,  Scratch, 
^Jake's  pen  is  scratching; 

See  it  flit  across  the  page, 

For  his  wisdom  drawn  and  sere 

In  this  "Mag"  will  soon  appear 

For  his  wit  is  now  in  Shrapnel  all  the  rage. 

(Air  of  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  or  whatever  he  is.) 
*US. 
Thanques,  Walter ;  now  everyone  is  convinced  j-ou  are  not  the  boob  we 
think  you  are. 

*  *       H= 

We  blame  the  following  on  Mangan  and  cage  it  also. 
He  lay  in  bed  and  to  arise 
All  effort  was  in  vain ; 
He  sighed  and  gasped  and  groaned  aloud 
For  he  was  wild  with  pain. 
At  last  he  sat  up  straight  and  saw 
The  bed  where  he  had  lain. 
And  in  among  the  coverings 

He  spied  a  counterpane. 

*  *      * 

We  got  two  more  from  Quigley  but  can  decipher  only  one. 
"Thou  Art  So   Passing   Fair." 

Those  brownish  curls 

Behind  a  perfect  brow,   etc.,  etc.. 

Those    dimpled    cheeks,    bluish    lakes,    etc.,    etc., 

Pinky   shells   locks. 

bells hocks  (i.  e.  "holly"-hocks) 

I   ponder,  wonder,   gasp  and  thunder 
Ignatius  !     Rah  !     Rah  ! 
_.    ■    .        Yes,  thou'rt  certainly  passing  fair. 

ANOTHER  COM^IUNICATION. 

0  Wise  One  ! 

When  I  was  a  rosy  cheeked  infant,  hanging  out  at  The  Family 
Cradle,  an  eminent  phrenologist  was  called  to  measure  my  sconce  and 
locate  my  brains — which  seemed  inconsiderate  of  my  family,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  so  young.  The  result  of  the  inquest  that  same 
family  has  always  kept  secret  from  me.  for  some  unaccountable  reasons'. 
But  a  short  time  ago — horribile  dictu — I  was  enlightened.  In  an  apart- 
ment up  near  the  roof,  I  discovered,  one  Thursday,  an  old  bible  with 
names  and  dates,  and  other  interesting  et  cetera  in  it.  Among  the  latter 
was  the  fatal  verdict,  and  I  will  admit  that  when  I  read  it,  I  got  quite 
a   .iolt.      In   substance,   it   stated   that  when   I   had   reached   a  mature   age, 

1  was   destined   to  be  either   a  poet  or  a  coal-heaver. 

Now  poets  aren't  entirely  hopeless,  if  they  keep  their  stuff  out  of 
print.      Being    a   poet,    I    decided,    wouldn't   be    half   bad. 

Some  poets,  so  I  hear,  have  even  made  a  living  at  it.  But  then 
there  is  that  fearful  alternative — heaving  coal !  Tou  see,  I  don't 
like  coal — I  think  it's  frightfully  nastj-  'ao  touch  and  every  thing — 
awfully  dirty,  don't  you  know.  Really,  Ed,  I'd  do  almost  anj'thing  to 
escape   it.      Do   you    think    there    is    any    hope? 

I  submit  a  speciinen  of  my  work,  which  I  think  is  rather  good. 

Yrs.  Res'p'lly, 
J.    S.    Probst,    .  .IS    (Maybe). 


^/ 
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A  DIRGE. 

Expressing  grief  over  the  wanton   destruction  of   a   fried  egg  sandwich 
and  a  stogie  patris. 

O  gods  propitious  !     I  beseech  ! 
Get  within  thy  almighty  reach 
That  incarnate  fiend   from  incarnate — well — • 
That  demon !     The  fat  man  who  rides  on  the  "L." 

My  lunch  in  my  pocket,  I  left  home  at  morn, 
Caught  the  eight  thirty, — glad  I  was  born!     (See  note.) 
Grand  Boul.  approaches, — train   comes  to   rest. 
Babe  Hippo  boards  her, — O  awful  Pest ! 

Car's  nearly  crowded,  seats  occupied. 
Space  twixt  my  two  knees  Babe  Hippo  spied. 
Down  the  aisle  trips  he, — lights  on  my  chest. 
Cry  I  in  anguish, — "Cigars  in  my  vest!" 

Lunch  in  my  pocket, — Friday ! — fried  egg ! 
O  Mr.  Fat  One!     Off  muh,  I  beg! 
Lights  he  a  "home  run," — most  awful  stench. 
Soliloquizes, — "Nice   comfy   bench." 

Cried  I  in  anguish,  "Please  let  me  out" 
Then  from  afar  off,  heard  the  guard  shout — 
"Twelfth  street  the  next  gents !" — then  slams  the  door. 
Lawzelpus  !— my  station  !— "I  AM  FOR  WAR  ! ! !" 

Calling  on  heaven  for  prodigious  brawn. 

Heave  I  the  Fat  One, — burden  is  gone ! 
"Twelfth  Street?"  he  wakes  up, — shoots  the  "home  run"— 
"That's  where  I  get  off!"     O  for  a  gun! 

\\'orthless  are  cigars, — demolished  lunch  ! 
That  guy's  a  demon,   I  have  a  hunch  ! 
In  the  C.  L.  R.  perforce  I  ate. 
Think  of   Babe   Hippo   with   burning  hate 
Think  of  the  cigars  and  toothsome  eggs. 
Sorrow   my   portion, — and  bitter   its   dregs. 

O  gods  propitious!     I  beseech! 

Get  within  thy  almighty  reach 
That  incarnate   fiend   from  incarnate  ! — well 
That  demon !    The  Fat  Man  who  rides  on  the  "L." 

—J.  S.   P. 

P.  S. — Were  it  not  for  the  metre,  I  would  strike  out  the  word 
"eight-thirty."  Leaving  Kenwood  at  that  time  of  the  morn  might  furnish 
an  explanation  long  desired  by — no,  rather  might  presuppose  an  habitual 
tardiness. 

Therefore,  Friend  Leo.   should  you  see  fit  to  publish  this  pome,  make 
a  notation  that  may  counteract  any  such  impression. 
Stanislaus    after    perusing   the    foregoing   perpetration   we   would   advise 
you   to   cultivate   a   liking   for  the  manly  art  of   shoveling  coal   and   if   that 
requires  too  much  brains,  be  an  editor  or  a  politician. 
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The  Editors  of  Shrapnel — 
*Gentlemen 

(Vers  Libre  or  Vice  Vers.) 

May.  June. 

Rain;  with  probably  The  month  of  flowers 

Showers.  Weddings  and  Examinations; 

To-morrow  and  the  next  day ;  The  first  brings  happiness, 

Cooler  The  second  is  debatable, 

For  thirty-one  days.  And  concerning  the  last 

There  is  no  argument. 
Wouldn't  it  be   funny  if  you   Editors  of   Shrapnel  would  have  to  go  to 
war  ?  ** 


Forearmed  is  forewarned ! 


^Thanks  for  that  word. 
**No !     It  would  be  a  relief. 


Respy., 

Edw.  Duffy. 


The  two  men  were  held  prisoners  on  the  Cannibalic  Island.     A  Cannibal 
approached  one  of  the  men  with  his  glistening  dagger. 

"Give  me  your  heart,"  he  cried  in  hoarse  tones,  "I  am  hungry !" 
The  accosted  gentleman  was  brave  to  the  end.     He  turned  to  his  com- 
rade. 

"Here  is  a  man  after  my  own  heart,"  he  said  with  a  somber  smile. 

Leo  E.  McGivena,  A.  B.,  '16. 
Jerome  Jacobsen,  A.  B.,  '17. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


A  busy,  well-filled,  and  intensely  interesting  year  has  been 
The  Year.  passed  at  St  Ignatius.  The  registration  of  students  has  never 
been  so  large  before.  The  average  rank  in  studies  has  been 
unusually  high,  and  two  significant  successes  in  scholastic  pursuits  have  been 
won,  the  English  Intercollegiate  Prize  by  Joseph  W.  Byrnes,  A.  B.,  '15, 
and  the  Intercollegiate  Latin  Medal  by  Ignatius  P.  Walsh,  A.  B.,  '17.  All 
societies  report  a  flourishing  and  active  season,  and  athletics  have  played  a 
most  active  part  in  the  life  of  the  school. 

Below,  is  a  record  of  the  year : 

Sept.  3-4-5 — Registration  days. 

Sept.    8 — First  day  of  class.     Registration,  453. 

Sept.  11 — Regular  order  of  classes  resumed. 

Sept.  14 — Registration  advanced  to  524.     Seniors  return. 

Sept.  16 — The  annual  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated  in  the 
upper  Church  by  Rev.  Father  Rector.  Fr.  Corbley  preached  the  sermon. 
Afterwards,  the  student  body  assembled  in  the  College  Hall  to  hear  the 
reading  of  the  rules,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  free. 

Sept.  21 — Senior  Sodality  held  first  meeting  of  the  year. 

Sept.  23 — Loyola  Oratorical  Association  held  first  meeting. 

Sept.  25 — College  Club  formally  organized. 

Oct.     6 — Juniors  had  Quiz  in  Minor  Logic. 

Oct.     7 — Registration    advanced   to   575. 

Oct.  12 — First  holiday,  Columbus  Day.  College  Football  team  played  a 
practice  game  with  the  Academy ;  score  38  to  6,  favor  of  the  College. 

Oct.  17 — Football  game  at  Wheaton,  S.  I.  C,  19;  Wheaton  College,  0. 

Oct.  26 — College  Club  Constitution  and  By-Laws  approved ;  Clubroom 
opened. 

Oct.  29 — Football  game,  S.  I.  C,  27 ;  Lewis  Institute,  6 ;  at  home. 

Oct.  31 — Holiday,  for  All  Saints  Day,  the  following  Sunday. 

Nov.  6 — First  Friday  of  the  Month.  A  reception  of  new  members  into 
the  Frequent  Communion  Guild  was  held  in  the  afternoon.  Fr.  Coglej^ 
preached  the  sermon.    A  large  number  of  students  joined  the  Guild. 

Nov.     7 — Football  game  at  home.    S.  I.  C,  19;  Marquette  Freshmen,  6. 

Nov.  16 — Solemn  Requiem  Mass  offered  for  deceased  Professors  and 
students  in  upper  Church.  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  was  the  celebrant,  and  Fr. 
Effinger  preached  the  sermon. 

Nov.  16 — First  Quarterlv  Distribution  of  Honors,  held  in  the  College 
Hall. 

Nov.  21 — The  students  of  both  College  and  Academy  were  the  guests 
of  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  Club,  at  a  lecture  held  in  the  College  Hall.  The  lec- 
ture was  on  Columbus,  written  and  delivered  by  Mr.  James  Fitzgerald,  A.  B., 
'13,  and  accompanied  by  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  very  fine  stereopticon 
views. 

Nov.  25 — Feast  of  St.  Catharine,  patroness  of  philosophers ;  holiday  for 
Seniors  and  Juniors. 

Nov.  26 — Thanksgiving  day.     Football  team  played  Campion   College  at 
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Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  The  only  football  defeat  of  the  year;  score,  S.  I.  C,  6; 
Campion,  5Z 

Nov.  30 — Basketball  practice   starts. 

Dec.  5 — First  Basketball  game:  S.  I.  C,  22;  Hamilton  Park,  11;  at 
Hamilton  Park,  Chicago. 

Dec.    8 — Feast  of  the  Immaculate   Conception.     Holiday. 

Dec.  12— Basketball  game:  S.  I.  C,  37;  Wheaton  College,  12;  at 
Wheaton,  111. 

Dec.  17— Basketball  game:  S.  I.  C,  32;  First  Regiment,  I.  N.  G.,  24;  at 
the  Armory,  Chicago. 

Dec.  22 — The  Loyola  Literary  Society  gave  a  Christmas  entertainment 
in  the  College  Hall,  for  the  student  body;  the  program  consisted  of  recita- 
tions by  L.  L.  S.  members,  and  songs  by  The  Holy  Family  Choristers, 
Joseph  F.  Kerwin,  A.  B.,  '16,  accompanied  by  the  College  Orchestra. 

Dec.  22 — Basketball  game:  S.  I.  C,  68;  Chicago  Normal  College,  22; 
at  Normal. 

Dec.  22 — Christmas  vacation  began. 

Dec.  23 — College  Club  Smoker  was  held  in  the  Clubroom.  Speeches  by 
student  members.  Alumni  and  Faculty.     A  great  social  success. 

1915. 

Jan.    4 — Classes   resumed. 

Jan.     6 — Basketball  game:     S.  I.  C,  26;  Lewis  Institute,  23;  at  Lewis. 

Jan.  8 — Fr.  Wynne,  S.  J.,  of  New  York  gave  a  talk  to  members  of  the 
upper  classes  in  the  College  Hall.  His  theme  was  success  and  work;  in- 
cidentally he  related  several  of  his  own  experiences  at  College,  and  told 
of  his  work  in  inaugurating  and  editing  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 

Jan.    9— Basketball  game :     S.  I.  C,  35 ;  St.  Paul's  A.  A.,  10 ;  at  home. 

Jan.  13 — The  Loyola  Oratorical  Association  held  a  public  debate :  "Re- 
solved, That  the  interests  of  the  world  would  be  best  conserved  by  a  policy 
of  universal  disarmament."  Messrs.  Thiele,  '16  and  McGivena,  '16,  spoke 
for  the  affirmative,  against  Messrs.  Lischka,  '16  and  Quigley,  '17.  The 
decision  was  awarded  to  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Colnon,  '18,  gave  a  humorous 
recitation,  "The  Bad  Boy,"  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  '16,  read  a  paper  on  the  poetry 
of  Lionel  Johnson.  Mr.  Hayes,  '15,  was  Chairman  of  the  evening.  The 
music  was  furnished  by  the  College  Orchestra  and  the  Glee  Club ;  Joseph  F. 
Kerwin,  '16,  sang  three  solos.  The  audience  was  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
year. 

Jan.  14 — Basketball  game:  S.  I.  C,  20;  Lombard  College,  21;  at  Lom- 
bard.    The  first  basketball  defeat  of  the  year. 

Jan.  14 — Basketball  game:  S.  I.  C,  SO;  Elmhurst  College,  28;  at  Elm- 
hurst,  111. 

Jan.  23 — Basketball:     S.  I.  C,  30;  Wheaton  College,  23;  at  home. 

Jan.  27 — Feast  of  St.  Chrysostom,  patron  of  orator}^  Holiday  for  the 
Sophomores. 

Jan.  28— Basketball :  S.  I.  C,  20;  St.  Viator  College.  19:  at  Bourbon- 
nais.  111. 

Jan.  30— Basketball :  S.  I.  C,  18 ;  Notre  Dame  U.,  41 ;  at  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

Feb.  3 — Second  Quarterly  Distribution  of  Honors.  Beginning  of  new 
semester. 

Feb.     6 — Fr.  Jas.  Dowling  died  at  3  :00  P.  M.,  in  St.  Anthony's  Hospital. 

Feb.     8 — Mr.    Chas.    Wheeler,    of    The    Chicago    Tribune    addressed    the 
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Alumni  upon  the  effects  of  the  European  War,  in  Belgium  in  particular. 

Feb.  9 — Funeral  of  Fr.  Dowling  in  upper  Church.  The  Archbishop 
officiated. 

Feb.  10— Basketball :     S.   I.  C,  69;  Lewis  Institute,  21;  at  home. 

Feb.  12 — Lincoln's  Birthday,  holiday.  Dress  rehearsal  of  "The  Deceit- 
ful Dominie"  given  at  Germania  Theatre  for  parochial  school  boys. 

Feb.  12— Fr.  Edward  Kelly  died  at  9:50  P.  M.,  at  the  College. 

Feb.  IS — Funeral  of  Fr.  Kelly. 

Feb.  15 — "The  Deceitful  Dominie"  presented  by  student  cast  to  crowded 
house,  at  the  Germania  Theatre.  Very  successful  in  every  way.  The  Glee 
Club  and  Orchestra  furnished  the  rrwisic.  The  receipts  of  the  play  went  to 
the  Athletic  Association. 

Feb.  19 — Basketball:     S.  L  C,  52;  Lombard  College,  23;  at  home. 

Feb.  22 — Washington's  birthday.     Holiday. 

Feb.  26 — The  Loyola  Literary  Society  held  its  annual  debate  with  Mar- 
quette Academy  upon  the  subject,  "Resolved,  That  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  be  increased  to  half-a-million  men."  Debate  held  in  College  Hall. 
Marquette,  defending  the  negative,  was  awarded  the  decision. 

Feb.  27— Holiday. 

Mar.  1 — Speeches  for  the  Oratorical  Contest  and  the  Campion  Debate 
Preliminary  called  in. 

Mar.    4— Basketball :     S.  L  C,  50;  St.  Bede's  College,  20;  at  Peru,  Ind. 

Mar.  11 — Basketball:  S.  L  C,  11;  Campion  College,  27;  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Wis.  This  game  closed  the  season  for  Basketball.  Games  played, 
16;  won,  13 ;  lost  3. 

Mar.  17— St.  Patrick's  Day.     HoHday. 

Mar.  23 — Preliminary   for   Campion   Debate.     The  team   chosen. 

Mar.  24 — The  whole  day  was  devoted  to  the  Intercollegiate  English 
Essay  for  the  David  F.  Bremner  Prize.  Joseph  W.  Byrnes,  A.  B.,  '15,  of 
St.  Ignatius  College  obtained  the  first  place.  His  prize  essay,  "The  Sodality 
as  a  Social  Force"  has  been  published  in  the  April  number  of  The  Loyola 
University  Magazine.  A  limited  private  edition  was  printed  by  The  Loyola 
University  Press. 

Mar.  26 — Fr.  Dinneen  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  in  the  Study  Hall  dur- 
ing the  noon  hour.     His  subject  was  Yellowstone  Park. 

Mar.  26 — Mr.  S.  A.  Baldus,  the  Managing  Editor  of  The  Extension- 
Magazine  gave  a  lecture  upon  "The  Short  Story"  to  the  students  of  the 
upper  classes  the  last  hour  in  the  afternoon.  The  student  audience  en- 
joyed both  lecturer  and  lecture  very  much. 

Mar.  26 — The  Oratorical  Contest  was  held  at  eight  o'clock  P.  M.  in  the 
College  Hall.  Six  speakers  participated :  Earl  J.  King,  'IS,  Joseph  W. 
Byrnes,  '15,  Walter  T.  Quigley,  '17,  Ignatius  P.  Walsh,  '17,  Edward  Colnon, 
'18,  and  Sinon  J.  Walsh,  '18.  The  last  named  won  the  Carter  H.  Harrison 
Medal  for  Oratory,  with  a  speech  on  "The  Mexican  Situation." 

Mar.  29-30-31 — The  Annual  Retreat,  given  this  vear  by  Fr.  O'Callaghan, 

S-  J- 

Apr.  1 — Retreat  concluded  by  student  body  receiving  Communion  to- 
gether, and  afterwards,  the  Papal  Blessing.     The  Easter  vacation  began. 

Apr.    6 — Classes  resumed. 

Apr.  9 — First  Baseball  game  :  S.  I.  C,  4 ;  Northwestern  LIniversity,  6 ; 
at  Evanston. 

Apr.  10— Baseball:     S.  I.  C,  10;  Fr.  Setter's  Council,  K.  C,  8;  at  home. 

Apr.  14 — College  Club  Banquet  held  at  Great  Northern  Hotel.  Great 
success.     Speeches  by  Rev.  Fr.  Leahy,   Lambert  K.   Hayes,  'IS,   Joseph  W. 
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Byrnes,  '15,  Ignatius  P.  Walsh,  '17,  Ernest  W.  Thiele,  '16,  Sinon  J.  Walsh, 
'18,  and  Rev.  Fr.  Mathery,  the  President  of  the  University.  Holiday  asked 
and  granted  to  College  Classes. 

Apr.  14 — Intercollegiate  Latin  Contest.  Ignatius  Walsh,  Sophomore, 
vi^ins  first  place. 

Apr.  IS — News  arrives  of  Joseph  W.  Byrnes,  '15,  winning  Intercollegiate 
English  Contest.     Holiday  extended  to  whole  school. 

Apr.  15 — The  Campion  Debate  was  held  in  the  evening,  in  the  College 
Hall.  Lambert  K.  Hayes,  '15,  and  Leo  E.  McGivena,  '16,  represent  the 
Loyola  Oratorical  Association,  against  John  J.  Gallagher,  '17,  and  Eugene 
M.  Clennon,  '15,  of  the  Marquette  Debating  Society  of  Campion  College, 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  The  subject:  "Resolved,  That  the  internal  affairs 
of  Mexico  call  for  effective  interference  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in 
the  interests  of  peace."  The  Campion  team,  representing  the  negative,  were 
awarded  the  decision. 

Apr.  17 — Baseball:    S.  I.  C,  19;  Northwestern  College,  3;  at  home. 

Apr.  21 — Alumni  Banquet  held  at  Hotel  Sherman. 

Apr.  24 — Baseball:     S.  I.  C,  11;  Medical  Department,  1;  at  home. 

Apr.  29 — Baseball:     S.  I.  C.  7;  Cathedral  College,  2;  at  home. 

May  5 — Baseball:  S.  I.  C,  2;  St.  Joseph's  College,  1;  at  Comiskey 
Park. 

May  11 — Baseball:     S.  I.  C,  5;  Loyola  Engineers,  1;  at  Loyola  field. 

May  18 — Naghten  Debate  held  at  College  Hall.  The  question  was : 
"Resolved,  That  the  manufacture  as  well  as  the  sale  of  intoxicants  should 
be  prohibited  by  national  legislation."  The  affirmative  was  represented  by 
Joseph  W.  Byrnes,  '15,  Edward  Colnon,  '18,  and  Leo  E.  McGivena,  '16;  the 
negative  by  Lambert  K.  Hayes,  '15,  Joseph  W.  Shortall,  '16,  and  Ignatius  P. 
Walsh,  '17.  The  debate  was  spirited  and  closely  contested.  After  much 
deliberation,  the  judges  "went  dry"  and  gave  the  decision  to  the  affirma- 
tive. The  first  place,  and  with  it  the  John  Naghten  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Leo  E.  McGivena. 

May  19— Baseball:     S.  I.  C,  3;  St.  Viator's  College,  4;  at  St.  Viator's. 

May  20 — Baseball:     S.  I.  C,  6;  St.  Joseph's,  3;  at  Renssalaer. 

May  24— Baseball:     S.  I.  C,  1;  Notre  Dame  U,  10;  at  home. 

May  26 — Senior  Elocution  Contest  of  Fourth  Year  High  and  College 
Classes  was  held  in  the  College  Hall.  The  Medal  for  the  High  School  was 
awarded  to  Emmet  O'Connell ;  George  Smiskol  was  judged  second.  In 
the  College,  the  Medal  was  won  by  Sinon  J.  Walsh,  '18,  and  second  place 
went  to  John  Pollard,  '18. 

May  27— Baseball:     S.  I.  C.  9;  St.  Mary's,  7;  at  Techny,  111. 

May  31 — Baseball:     S.  I.  C,  1;  Campion,  14;  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Jun.     2 — Senior  Examination   in   Philosophy. 

Jun.  2 — Smoker  given  by  the  College  Club,  in  the  Clubroom,  in  honor 
of  graduating  High  School  classes.  The  usual  "lovelv  time"  was  as 
"had  by  all." 

Jun.     4 — Junior  Examinations  in   Philosophy. 

Jun.  7 — College  Club  Picnic. 

Jun.     8 — Final  Examinations  begin. 

Jun.  17 — Final  Examinations  end. 

Jun.  19— Prize  Night,  at  College  Hall. 

Jun.  21 — University  Commencement,   at  Auditorium  Theatre. 

The   University    Press   continues   to   be   the   busiest   institution 

The  Press.       in  the  school.     Since  April  first,  the  books  of  the  Press  show 

that  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  "jobs"  have  been  received; 
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these  range  all  the  way  from  calling  cards  to  first  editions,  and  the  ''"plant" 
is  kept  going  at  top  speed. 

Among  the  late  achievements  of  the  Press  are  a  second  edition  of 
Father  Poland's  book,  Find  The  Church.  It  has  met  with  a  very  favorable 
reception  from  both  the  clergy  and  lay  people.  Another  printing  (the 
fourth)  of  Fr.  John  Lyons's  booklet,  Your  Easter  Duty  has  just  been  fin- 
ished. It  runs  into  fifty  thousand.  A  second  edition,  amounting  to  twenty 
thousand,  of  the  booklet  on  St.  Ignatius  Holy  Water  has  just  been  pub- 
lished and  has  a  widespread  demand.  The  catalogues  for  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Law  and  Sociology  schools  have  been  printed  lately,  and  the 
Medical,  Engineering,  and  Academy  catalogues  are  under  way.  Meanwhile, 
the  Press  publishes  The  Magazine,  The  Scroll,  the  Academy  paper,  and 
Monthly  Calendars  for  both  Holy  Family  and  St.  Ignatius   Churches. 

The  publication  of  another  of  Father  Cassilly's  booklets.  Shall  I  Be  A 
Daily  Communicant?  is  also  announced.  This  is  a  small  but  valuable  work 
upon  Daily  Communion,  for  the  use  of  priests,  parents,  teachers  and  others 
who  desire,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  and  widely  promulgated  wishes 
of  the  late  Pontiff,  to  spread  frequent  and  daily  Communion  among  chil- 
dren and  laymen  in  general.  It  is  bound  both  in  paper  and  cloth,  and  is 
sold  at  very  low  prices. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Father  Cassilly,  Vice-President  at  St.  Igna- 
tius a  few  years  ago,  is  the  author  of  What  Shall  I  Be?  which  ran  through 
four  editions,  twenty-four  thousand  copies,  in  eight  months,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  standard  works  upon  religious  vocation.  A  European  edition  is  now 
under  way  by  a  large  firm  of  London  booksellers. 

Speaking  of  this  present  booklet,  The  True  Voice  says :  "We  predict 
for  this  new  work  an  even  larger  circulation  than  of  the  author's  previous 
book.  Father  Cassilly  writes  pleasingly  and  sets  forth  wath  great  clearness 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  in  his  writings." 

Two  small  private  editions  are  also  late  products  of  the  Press.  One 
is  an  address  to  the  Engineers  b}^  George  Dailey,  Division  Superintendent 
of  the  Chicago  Northwestern  railroad,  entitled  Raihvays  and  Railiuay  Facts. 
The  other  is  the  prize  Intercollegiate  essaj'.  The  Sodality  as  a  Social  Force, 
with  a  half-tone  portrait  of  the  author,  Jos.  W.  Byrnes,  '15.  A  Sodality 
catalog  for  Campion  College,  and  an  edition  of  the  Tre  Ore,  in  the  original 
Latin,  for  St.  Ignatius  Church  are  also  among  the  late  works  of  the  Press. 

The  prosram  for  the  summer,  besides  the  usual  catalog  work,  calls  for 
two  or  possibly  three  books,  the  title  or  nature  of  which  are  not  divulged 
bj'  the  Press  as  yet.  But  besides  Joseph  B3'rnes,  another  student  will  break 
into  print,  sometime  during  the  summer.  It  is  Ignatius  P.  Walsh,  '17,  whose 
play  The  Mouse  of  Sand  will  appear  in  printed  form,  for  use  among  schools 
and  colleges,  and  for  amateur  presentation  in  general. 

The  work  of  the  Press  has  been  materially  aided  by  a  few  substantial 
donations  from  certain  members  of  the  Alumni.  The  co-operation  of  the 
whole  Alumni  Association  is  requested,  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Press. 
A  linotj'pe  machine  is  needed,  and  would  be  a  big  step  "toward  greater  things." 
And  the  Press  is,  morever,  a  substantial  and  lasting  memorial  for  any 
donor,  more  so  perhaps,  than  any  other  activity  of  the  school.  It  is  one 
of  the  newest,  yet  is  already  one  of  the  largest,  of  the  most  influential,  and 
certainly,  as  we  stated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  busiest  and  most  pro- 
ductive activity  of  the  whole  University.  And  as  such,  it  deserves  the  inter- 
est and  support  of  every  Alumnus. 
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The  Societies  of  the  College  have  enjoyed  a  very  prosper- 
Loyola  ous    season,    with    large    memberships    and    almost    constant 

Oratorical  activity.     The   Loyola   Oratorical   Association   held   the   last 

Association,        meeting  of  the  year  on  the  Wednesday  before  the  Naghten 

Debate.  The  year  has  been  an  unusually  successful  one  for 
the  Association.  Under  the  direction  of  Father  Magevney,  and  during  his 
absence.  Father  Effinger,  the  society  has  grown  and  flourished.  The  De- 
bate with  Campion  College  is  to  be  made  an  annual  affair,  and  undoubtedly 
more  outside  debates  will  be  secured  next  year.  During  the  past  term,  the 
Association  has  held  at  least  twenty  regular  meetings ;  and  of  these,  four 
were  literary  evenings,  the  rest  the  usual  programs  of  debate,  declamation, 
and  essay.  And  beside  the  usual  Oratorical  Contest  and  Naghten  Debate, 
two  other  public  performances  have  been  managed  successfully;  the  Jan- 
uary entertainment  and  the  Campion  Debate.  Under  its  present  competent 
direction,  the  Association  should  far  surpass  this  record  in  the  future. 

The  Orchestra  and  Glee  Club  have  also  been  successful  activi- 
Musical  ties  of  the  school.  In  all  our  public  entertainments,  the  Or- 
Societies.      chestra  has  been  indispensable ;  and  once  heard,  the  Glee  Club 

has  always  brought  admirers  back  to  another  function.  The 
thanks  of  the  school  are  due  the  members  of  these  two  musical  bodies,  and 
especially  to  their  very  able  directors.  Father  McGeary  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

The  Wyspianski  Literary  Society,  composed  of  the  Polish  stu- 
W.  P.  S.       dents  of  the  school,  is  one  of  the  least  conspicuous  and  most 

active  societies  of  St.  Ignatius.  In  spite  of  their  small  mem- 
bership, they  have  given  regular  and  ambitious  programs,  and  made  much 
progress  in  the  study  of  Polish  language  and  literature. 

The  Sodality  has  been  regularly  attended  the  whole  year,  and 
Sodality.       has  enjoyed   an   increasing  membership.     A  public  reception  of 

new  members  is  scheduled  for  some  time  early  in  June,  but 
as  The  Magazine  goes  to  press,  the  date  has  not  been  settled  yet. 

The  College  Club  has  added  much  to  the  life  of  the  school 
College  this  year.     In  the   Clubroom  was  always  to  be  found  the  best 

Club.  of  good  companionship,   and  pleasurable   recreation.     The   con- 

stant growth  of  "sharks"  in  pool  has  always  ensured  a  good 
game,  either  to  be  played  or  watched,  and  the  table  is  often  the  center  of 
a  group  of  rabid  theorists  who  discuss  and  speculate  upon  the  possibility 
and  method  of  making  shots  that  verge  upon  the  unsounded  depths  of 
super-physics.  Checkers,  too,  have  become  an  absorbing  interest  to  many, 
and  the  number  of  skilled  players  has  grown.  Chess,  too,  has  had  its  charms 
for  the  chosen  few.  The  College  Club  Banquet  was  one  of  the  social  suc- 
cesses of  the  year. 

The  Club,  in  this,  the  first  year  of  its  organization,  has  not  been  wholly 
free  from  criticism.  Some  of  our  critics,  or  shall  we  say  less  generously, 
"knockers,"  have  attempted  at  times  to  disparage  the  Club,  and  claimed  that 
it  has  not  fulfilled  its  prime  purpose,  of  promoting  College  affairs.  To  these 
knights  of  the  anvil,  we  answer  that  the  Club  has  not  been  a  spread-eagle 
agitator  for  every  school  activity  or  event;  the  influence  of  the  Club  has 
been  exhibited  in  public,  and  even  among  the  student  body,  very  little,  but 
the  influence  of  the  Club  in  itself,  among  its  members,  has  been  consider- 
able. In  the  first  place,  the  Club  has  bridged  the  gap  between  the  upper 
College   classes   and   the   lower ;    it   has   been   the   medium    for   everv   Fresh- 
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man  (if  he  joined — and  there  was  nothing  to  stop  him)  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  other  students,  to  get  a  quick  insight  and  understanding 
of  College  issues,  to  "break  into  things."  The  Freshman  class  was  not  iso- 
lated as  heretofore ;  it  was  quickly  assimilated,  and  became  an  important 
factor  in  all  activities.  Further,  the  Club  has  done  away  with  the  vast  dis- 
tance that  used  to  separate  a  philosopher  from  a  lower  classman.  In  brief, 
the  student  body  of  the  College,  as  a  student  body,  has  been  more  united, 
more  cohesive,  and  consequently  stronger  than  it  has  been  in  years.  And 
this  benefit  has  had  its  corresponding  influence  upon  every  other  society, 
every  activity  in  the  school.  If  this  is  not  apparent  at  first  glance,  look  at 
the  Calendar  of  this  year's  events,  and  notice  their  increased  number,  espe- 
cially in  athletics. 

The  Club,  at  its  inauguration,  was  given  to  understand  that  its  worth 
and  consequent  status  would  be  determined,  not  by  its  influence  in  public, 
nor  the  number  of  its  outside  or  public  functions,  but  by  its  work  and  in- 
fluence among  its  members,  by  its  conduct  in  the  College  and  its  regulation 
of  its  own  affairs.  With  these  admonitions  in  mind,  the  College  Club  did 
not  aim  at  conspicuousness  nor  the  eye  of  the  public.  It  merely  intended, 
and  carried  out  successfully,  its  members  believe,  to  be  a  good  College  Club. 
And  in  parting  with  our  subject,  ye  critical  few,  please  note:  The  College 
Club  is  the  only  society  in  this  College  that  has  ruled  itself  by  simple  stu- 
dent government,  without  any  active  or  expressed  Faculty  direction.  Neither 
the  Faculty  representative,  nor  any  other  member  of  the  Faculty,  has  been 
present  at  a  single  meeting  of  the  Club  this  year.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
any  other  society  or  activity.  And  the  College  Club,  if  perhaps  a  trifle  un- 
systematically  or  irregularly  ruled,  has  been  well  ruled.  For  a  positive  proof 
of  this,  ask  the  members ;   for  a  negative,  ask  the  Faculty. 

The  Club  wishes  to  thank  the  Faculty  in  general,  Fr.  Rector  and  Fr. 
Leahy,  in  particular,  for  the  grant  of  the  Clubroom,  the  encouragement  and 
acknowledgment  of  this,  the  newest  society  in  the  school,  and  the  material 
assistance  of  the  furniture  and  pool  table ;  to  Mr.  Peacock  are  due  the 
thanks  of  the  Club  for  his  aid  and  courtesy  in  various  ways. 

On  Tuesday  evening.  May  18,  was  held  the  annual  debate 
The  Naghten  for  the  John  Naghten  prize.  It  was  conducted  under  the 
Prize  Debate,  auspices  of  the  Loyola  Oratorical  Association  and  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion  was :  "Resolved,  That  the  Manufac- 
ture as  Well  as  the  Sale  of  Intoxicants  Should  Be  Prohibited  by  National 
Legislation."  Messrs.  Byrnes,  Colnon  and  McGivena  spoke  for  the  affirma- 
tive, and  Messrs.  Hayes,  Shortall  and  Walsh,  for  the  negative.  Mr.  Amberg 
acted  as  Chairman. 

After  a  short  introduction  by  the  Chairman  outHning  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Naghten  in  giving  the  annual  gold  medal,  the  speakers  gave  one  of  the 
most  interesting  debates  ever  held  in  College  Hall.  The  argument  on  both 
sides  was  at  all  times  well  sustained  and  particularly  in  the  rebuttals  some 
very  fine  speaking  and   argumentation  was   done. 

The  contest  was  very  close  and  there  seemed  to  be  little  choice  between 
the  speakers.  Where  one  gained  in  oratory  the  other  made  up  in  argumenta- 
tion, and  it  was  a  question  of  much  doubt  to  the  audience  as  to  which  side 
was  to  win  and,  most  important  of  all,  who  was  to  win  the  gold  medal. 

Fr.  Burke,  as  spokesman  for  the  judges,  gave  a  very  amusing,  as  well 
as  aggravating  exposition  of  how  the  votes  were  cast,  and  finally  to  the 
relief  of  all  announced  that  Mr.  McGivena  had  won  the  medal,  with  Mr. 
Colnon  a  decidedlv  close  second.     The  aftirmative  was  awarded  the  debate. 
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The  Annual  Elocution  Contest  for  the  College  department 
The  Elocu-  and  for  the  Fourth  Year  Classes  of  the  Academy  was  held 
tion  Contest  in  College  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  26,  and  some 
really  fine  speaking  was  heard. 

In  the  College  department  the  Freshman  class  carried  off  the  honors, 
Mr.  Sinon  Walsh  winning  the  medal  with  a  praiseworthy  rendition  of  Foe's 
Raven,  and  Mr.  Follard  speaking  Cardinal  Wolsey's  soliloquy,  won  second 
place.  The  other  speakers  in  this  department  were :  Messrs.  Ignatius  Walsh, 
Kilgore,  Quigley  and  Kehoe. 

Mr.  O'Connell  won  the  medal  in  the  Academy  department  with  Mr. 
Smiskol  second.  The  other  speakers  were  Messrs.  Carbery,  Sweeney,  Ren- 
ter and  Foynton. 

In  former  years  the  members  of  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  Club 
The  Jeanne  gave  their  lectures  only  in  Chicago,  a  large  field  in  itself. 
d'Arc  Club.  But  this  year  is  notable  in  the  history  of  the  Club  for  the 

remarkable  manner  in  which  its  reputation,  activities  and 
influence  have  spread  abroad.  Twenty  of  the  sixty  odd  lectures  given  this 
year  were  delivered  in  cities  and  institutions  several  hundred  miles  away. 
It  was  something  of  an  experiment  for  college  students  to  appear  on  the 
lecture  platform  before  strange  and  critical  audiences  and  fill  engagements 
the  same  as  professional  lecturers.  In  this  line  of  endeavor  Loyola  men  have 
given  an  example  and  achieved  results  hitherto  unknown  and  unattempted 
in  any  college  or  university.  The  results  have  been  gratifying  beyond  the 
highest  hopes  of  the  faculty.  Many  letters  addressed  to  the  director  of  the 
Club  give  abundant  testimony  that  the  lecturers  did  credit  and  honor  to 
themselves  and  the  University.  One  from  St.  Mary's  of  the  Woods  will 
serve  as  a  sample. 

Dear   Reverend   Father: 

The  lecture  was  a  perfect  success.  The  pictures  were  beautiful, 
the  stereopticon  worked  faultlessly,  and  the  story  of  the  Little 
Flower  was  given  with  the  art.  the  faith,  and  chivalry  of  educated 
Catholic  g-entlemen.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence 
for  good  that  lecture  had  upon  the  audience.  Our  College  students 
■were  greatly  edified  to  liear  young  men  discourse  witli  so  much 
faith,  reverence  and  enthusiasm  about  the  saintly  young  religious; 
the  younger  girls  and  the  children  were  delighted,  and  the  people 
who  came  up  from  the  village  received  a  fresh  impetus  to  their 
faith.  Some  of  them  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Little  Flower  have 
become  interested  and  are  asking  for  further  information   about  her. 

May  I  ask  vou  to  congratulate  Mr.  Garland  and  Mr.  Hayes  upon 
their  eminent  success?  Thev  speak  anew  and  confirm  what  we  have 
always  known  of  the  Jesuits'  training  of  young  men.  To  the  Sisters 
and  students,  they  were  as  interesting  and  admirable  off  the  stage 
as  they  were  while  lecturing.  Please  accept  our  congratulations  on 
this  opportune  plan  for  winning  souls  to  the  Divine  Master,  and  our 
thanks  for  making  this  pleasure  possible  to  us. 

Similar  testimonials  came  from  St.  Louis.  Dubuque,  Des  Moines,  Spring- 
field and  a  dozen  other  places  where  this  lecture  was  given. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  lecture  season  was  well  advanced  before 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  got  onto  the  platform  with  his  powerful  and  impressive 
lecture  on  Columbus,  he  has  been  called  upon  to  present  it  before  twenty- 
six  audiences.  The  laudatory  letter  from  Campion  College,  printed  in  the 
previous  issue  of  The  M.'Xg.^zine,  tells  the  story  of  a  success  which  has  been 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  But  it  is  worthy  of  special  mention  that  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  have  been  most  highly  gratified  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
splendid  presentation  of  the  life  and  character  of  their  revered  Patron. 

Messrs.  Reeve  and  Dooley,  who  have  charmed  many  audiences  here 
in  Chicago  with  story  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  so  captivated  the  people  of  Milwau- 
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kee  with  the  patronal  lecture  of  the  Club,  that  calls  came  for  more  such 
entertainments.  A  unique  performance  occurred  on  June  6th  when  Messrs. 
Colnon  and  Reeve  gave  the  lecture  on  Lourdes  in  the  open  air  at  a  replica 
of  that  famous  shrine  on  the  grounds  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  at  La 
Grange. 

Plans  have  been  formulated  and  materials  are  being  gathered  for  sev- 
eral new  lectures  on  such  subjects  as:  "The  Bread  of  Life;"  '"The  Sacred 
Heart,  God's  Way  of  Love;"  "Loyola;"  "Catholics'  Contribution  to  Amer- 
ican Liberty;"  and  "Father   ^Marquette." 

During  the  whole  of  the  past  year  the  library  has  been  ex- 
Students'  ceptionally  well  patronized.  Practically  every  student  took 
Library.  out  a  card,  the  total  number  issued  being  579.  Circulation 
figures  for  the  year  are  10,703,  an  increase  of  3,149  over  last 
year.  On  an  average,  therefore,  every  student  drew  eighteen  books.  The 
number  of  non-fiction  books  drawn  is  steadily  increasing;  two  years  ago  it 
was  scarcely  one-fourth,  for  the  past  year  it  was  slightly  over  one-third  of 
the  total  number  of  books  drawn.  During  the  retreat  in  March,  603  books 
were  taken  from  the  library  for  spiritual  reading.  Much  credit  for  this 
increase  in  the  use  of  non-fiction  books  is  due  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
professors.  Books  added  to  the  library  during  the  past  year  include  215 
donated,  and  985  purchased  volumes.  The  greater  part  of  the  library's  in- 
come, which  was  a  little  in  excess  of  nine  hundred  dollars,  was  spent  on  new 
books. 

Leo  E.  McGivena,  A.  B.,  '16. 

Erneste  a.  Beauvais,  A.  B.,  '17. 

Earl  J.  King,  A.  B.,  '15. 

MEDICINE 

On  ]\Iay  15th  the  lecture  periods  of  the  Medical  Department  were  closed 
for  the  Spring  Term  of  1915,  and  on  May  17th  we  began  the  final  exami- 
nations, which  were  completed  May  29th.  For  some  of  the  students  this 
day  marked  the  beginning  of  another  vacation,  for  others,  the  beginning 
of  a  new  career. 

The  Commencement  Exercises  were  held  at  the  Blackstone  Theatre  on 
the  afternoon  of  June  1st.  Many  of  the  Faculty  and  Alumni  were  present, 
also  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  graduates.  The  stage  and  theatre  were 
beautifully  decorated.  ^'Ir.  D.  N.  Schaffer  made  all  arrangements  for  the 
theatre  and  its  decorations.  Mr.  R.  M.  Montfort,  Valedictorian,  told  us : 
"What  the  world  expects  of  us  and  what  we  expect  of  the  world." 

On  the  evening  of  June  1st,  the  Annual  College  and  Alumni  Banquet 
was  given  at  the  Sherman  Hotel.  There  was  a  very  large  crowd  present, 
the  Faculty,  Alumni  and  all  classes  being  well  represented.  "Yes,  I  en- 
joyed  myself   immensely!"   was   heard   on   all   sides   after   the  banquet. 

"Em  Dee"  the  Year  Book,  edited  by  the  class  of  '16  was  ready  for  dis- 
tribution May  nth.  Mr.  Graves,  Editor  in  Chief.  Mr.  Byrnes,  Business 
Manager,  and  the  members  of  the  various  Committees  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated  upon  their  good  work. 

The  Phi  Delta   Medical  Fraternity  held  its  Annual   Banquet 
Phi  Delta  and  Installation  of  Officers  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Sat- 

Fraternity.  urday,  May  29th.     Twenty-five  faculty  and  seventy-five  hon- 

orary   and    active    members    were   present.     Dr.    Arthur    B. 
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Rankin   acted   as  toastmaster,   and   the  work  of   installation   of   the   officers 
was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Hugh  N.   MacKechnie. 

After  toasts  by  several  other  faculty  and  honorary  members,  all  left 
with  memories  of  a  most  pleasant  evening.  The  ex-officers  were:  President, 
J.  D.  Pollard;  Vice-President,  G.  W.  Huber;  Treasurer,  D.  H.  MacChesney; 
Recording  Secretary,  M.  M.  Dufify;  Corresponding  Secretary,  H.  J.  Conn; 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  R.  F.  Elmer. 

The  new  officers  are:  R.  W.  Daily,  President;  R.  B.  T.  Sweeney,  Vice- 
President;  G.  A.  Kline,  Treasurer;  M.  D.  Gundrum,  Recording  Secretary; 
A.  H.  Kegel,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  G.  W.  Dillard,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The  Fraternity  home  at  1422  Jackson  Blvd.,  will  be  open  all  summer 
in  charge  of  Q.  F.  X.  Phelan ;  all  members  are  invited  to  pay  X.  Y.  Z.  a  visit 
for  a  good  feed  when  in  the  city. 

The  National  Convention  will  be  held  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  July. 

Dr.  Philip  M.  Bedessin,  one  of  our  Seniors,  intends  to  open  an  office 
at  the  north  river  branch — just  below  the  old  board  walk — July  4th,  6  A.  M. 
R.  F.  Elmer  will  assist  him  in  his  Skin  Diseases ;  hours  6  A.  M.-4  P.  M. 

The  Fraternity  wishes  all  the  Seniors  the  best  of  success  in  future 
undertakings. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Thursday,  May  27th,  was  a  day  for  which  we  waited  four  long  years. 
From  two  until  four  o'clock  on  this  day  we  wrote  our  last  examination, 
and  the  subject  was  Psychiatry.  Professor  Darling  came  into  the  room  and 
said:  "Gentlemen!  I  am  only  going  to  give  you  one  question.  (Cheers.) 
Write  a  Thesis  on  Insanity."     (U-h-h-h.) 

Dr.  E.  G.  Harris  read  the  "Class  Will"  to  the  class  before  the  last  ex- 
amination. It  was  well  written,  but  the  reading  of  the  will  was  interrupted 
by  a  call  of  "Fire !  Fire !"  and  by  the  prompt  action  of  volunteer  firemen, 
who  did  excellent  work,  though  they  had  only  one  fire-extinguishing  can. 
All  of  Dr.  Harris'  audience  had  left  the  room  within  a  few  seconds.  No 
one  was  injured,  but  most  of  the  boys  received  quite  a  soaking.  Upon  in- 
vestigation it  was  found  that  there  was  no  fire,  but  that  the  room  had  be- 
come filled  with  cigar  and  pipe  smoke  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  alarm- 
ing.    The  smoke  disappeared  with  Dr.  Harris'   audience. 

About  twelve  members  of  the  class  took  the  Illinois  State  Board  Ex- 
amination on  May  13,  14,  IS.  We  hope  that  the  passing  average  will  be  as 
high  as  it  was  last  May. 

Early  Thursday  evening.  May  13th,  one  of  our  number,  P.  E.  Marsh, 
was  waylaid  and  robbed  in  the  alley  right  back  of  Jefferson  Park  Hospital. 
The  three  robbers  hit  Mr.  Marsh  on  the  head,  took  a  neat  sum  of  money 
from  him  and  left  him  unconscious  in  the  alley,  where  he  was  found  several 
hours  later  and  taken  Into  the  hospital.  It  was  at  first  reported  that  Mr. 
Marsh's  skull  had  been  fractured  at  the  base  and  that  it  would  be  fatal, 
but  we  are  very  glad  to  say  that  it  was  not.  Dr.  Marsh  was  confined  to 
his  bed  ten  days,  but  had  an  eventful  recovery  and  completed  his  examina- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

A.  R.  KoNLE,  M.  D.,  '15. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

The  final  examinations  being  over  the  members  of  the  class  have  departed 
for  their  homes.  Some  to  take  a  much  needed  rest,  while  others  will  obtain 
employment,  so  that  they  may  resume  their  studies  in  the  fall.  Here's  hop- 
ing that  all  will  have  a  very  pleasant  vacation  and  return  fresh  for  the 
"Battle  of  Hospital  Run." 
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Well,  boys  next  year  we  will  be  three-quarter  doctors.  Can  you  imagine 
some  of  us  with  a  stethoscope  in  our  back  pockets. 

"Sammy"  Meyers  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  the  last  two  weeks 
with  a  case  of  Inflammator}-  Rheumatism. 

T.  F.  X.  Phelan  has  not  been  seen  around  the  school  for  the  last  two 
weeks.  He  is  now  the  proud  owner  and  manager  of  a  boarding  house  on 
Jackson  Blvd. 

We  can  now  bid  farewell  to  that  very  tiresome  task  of  making  up  note 
books. 

Now  we  get  a  chance  to  see  the  much  heard  of  ''County  Hospital." 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  our  former  class-mate  James  A.  Madi- 
son of  \Vebster,  N.  C.  has  received  a  Carnegie  Medal  and  $2,000  educa- 
tional fund  for  a  heroic  deed  performed.  "Jim"  is  contemplating  entering 
Vanderbilt  University  in  the  fall. 

D.  E.  Shea,  '17. 

SOCIOLOGY 

On  June  5th,  the  Department  of  Sociology  terminated  its  first  year  and 
in  looking  over  the  register  of  students  one  finds  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  students  have  attended  the  lectures,  during  the  three  sessions. 
Many  of  these  students  have  attended  two  or  three  sessions  so  that  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  about  seventy.  This  is  considered  very  good 
for  a  specialized  school  as  a  School  of  Sociology  is  bound  to  be.  It  is 
also  a  convincing  proof  that  there  is  a  demand  for  a  Catholic  School  of 
Sociologj',  which  besides  the  fundamental  principles  gives  also  a  practical 
training   for  social   work. 

There  are  at  present  five  other  schools  of  the  same  kind  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  them  made  such  a  splendid  showing 
during  its   first  year. 

An  important  factor  in  the  School's  success  is,  no  doubt,  its  centrally 
located  position  in  a  large  city.  When  this  fact  is  thoroughly  appreciated, 
more  students  will  realize  the  possibility  of  taking  the  afternoon  lectures 
at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  connection  with  their  ordinary  vocations. 

Besides  the  regular  staff  of  lecturers,  there  were  forty  special  lecturers 
during  the  past  year ;  men  and  women  lecturers  who  spoke  about  their  own 
special  work  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  their  hearers.  The  students  take 
this  occasion  to  express  their  appreciation  of  these  lectures. 

The  opening  dav  of  the  next  school  vear  will  be  Mondav,  October  4th, 
1915.  '  "  E.  H.  RovsTF.R. 

ACADEMIES 

ST.   IGNATIUS. 

The  Loyola  Literary  Society  held  its  last  regular  meeting  on  May  11. 
The  attendance  was  excellent  up  to  the  close  and  the  oiificers  are  elated 
over  the  year's  success  so  that  1914-15  can  be  put  on  the  records  as  a 
banner  year  for  the  Debating  Society. 

On  May  24,  the  Junior  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  convened  for 
the  last  time  in  this  scholastic  year.  Rev.  Frank  Leahey,  the  Director, 
gave  an  interesting  closing  talk  to  the  members  and  urged  the  ones  leaving 
the  Academy  to  always  remember  the  lessons  and  spiritual  helps  they 
derived    from   the   Sodalitv.     The   marvelous   growth   of   membership   during 
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this  year  is  a  fact  of  which  everyone  connected  with  the  Academy  feels 
justly  proud.  It  has  increased  to  almost  twice  the  number  of  last  year 
and  the  way  the  boys  persevered  in  their  attendance  at  meetings  proved 
conclusively  that  this  increased  fervor  was  not  a  passing  one.  May  every 
year  be  as  successful  for  the  Sodality  as  the  year  1914-15. 

The  Annual  Elocution  Contest  was  held  on  two  evenings,  May  17  and 
May  26.  The  contest  for  the  students  of  the  first  three  years  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  May  17,  while  the  one  for  the  Fourth  Year  students 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  26.  Both  contests  were  much  en- 
joyed by  the  audience  and  were  full  of  lively  interest  throughout.  All 
contestants  declaimed  in  an  excellent  manner,  so  excellent  in  fact  that  in 
several  cases  the  judges  had  a  difficult  time  picking  the  winner  of  the 
medal.  The  winners  of  medals  were :  Emmet  O'Connell,  Edward  Damaske, 
Charles  Bruen  and  John  Daly. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  June  2,  the  College  students  gave  the  graduat- 
ing classes  of  the  Academy  a  smoker  in  the  College  Club  Room.  It  was  a 
great  success  and  was  enjoyed  by  everyone  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  prime  object  of  giving  the  smoker,  namely,  to  get  the  Academy  boys 
interested  in  the  College  and  its  activities,  was  accomplished  in  every  way. 

Athletics  is  in  the  height  of  its  glory  at  St.  Ignatius  Baseball  is  in 
the  limelight  and  commands  the  leading  position.  The  first  team  is  play- 
ing a  consistent  and  steady  game,  having  won  five,  tied  one  and  lost  three 
games.  Although  there  is  nothing  spectacular  in  their  playing,  they  are 
sticking  right  to  it,  close  behind  the  leaders  and  if  they  keep  on  as  they 
are  going  it  is  a  surety  that  they  will  finish  high  in  the  league. 

The  aspirants  for  a  place  on  the  golf  team  have  been  out  on  the  links 
for  the  last  month.  The  team  as  chosen  by  Manager  J.  Carbery,  consists 
of  J.  Larkin,  F.  Somerville,  L.  Garrison  and  the  manager  himself. 

The  Tennis  Team  is  getting  along  first  rate.  The  individual  teams 
are  playing  every  Thursday  amongst  themselves  in  their  endeavor  to  win 
the  Tennis  Championship.  Several  of  the  members  have  entered  in  the 
Tennis  events  in  the  Interscliolastic  meet  to  be  held  at  Stagg  Field  on  June 
12,    1915. 

The  Track  team  under  the  guidance  of  Captain  Carbery  and  Trainer  J. 
Hanrahan,  expects  to  win  several  points  in  the  Interscholastic  Meet  at  Stagg 
Field.  About  ten  runners  have  been  entered  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  number 
of  them  will  win  places  in  the  events. 

Malcolm    Boyle,    Academy,    '15. 

LOYOLA. 
"Flai   Hai." 

Hi  Faloot  may  be  a  "TREMENDOUS  SWELL,"  but  the  opera  was  cer- 
tainly a  tremendous  success.  Surely,  as  some  critics  remarked,  it  was  a 
succession  of  surprises  from  the  inoment  the  curtain  was  drawn  revealing 
the  village  of  Titipu,  until  the  last  note  of  the  orchestra  sank  into  oblivion. 
The  Academy  Hall  on  the  evenings  of  the  performances  was  bedecked 
with  Japanese  art  of  every  description,  but  by  far  the  most  gorgeous 
spectacle  was  the  stage  setting.  The  village  of  Titipu  was  beautiful  to 
behold.  Flowers  and  trees  of  every  description  were  clamoring  for  a  place 
in  the  sun,  and  in  the  background  stood  an  ideal  Japanese  home  that  was  in 
perfect  symmetry  with  the  rest  of  the  scene.  In  the  center  of  the  village 
were  gathered  a  score  of  Japanese  Cadets,  surrounded  by  a  troupe  of  the 
most  attractive  Japanese   girls   that   the   flowery   kingdom   ever  boasted   of. 
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But  what  was  all  this  when  compared  to  the  splendor  of  the  costumes  of  the 
high  officials  of  state,  which  personages  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
village  aforesaid.  The  Lord  High  Executioner  was  there  with  his  gaud> 
habiliment  and  pompous  air,  and  Flai-Hai,  son  of  the  Mikado,  bedight  in  a 
costume  as  ostentatious  as  the  dress  of  a  Mayday  Queen,  stood  by  his  side 
conversing  with  Hi  Faloot — Lord  High  Everything  Else,  and  Mayor  of 
Titipu.  But  in  our  anxiety  to  describe  these  notable  personages  we  must  not 
forget  Turn  Tum,  nephew  of  Ko  Ko,  the  Lord  High  Executioner.  It  was 
while  his  sweet  melodious  voice  was  rendering  "Up  Little  Aero  Higher," 
that  a  wave  of  iridescence  passed  across  the  stage  filling  the  audience  with 
admiration  and  awe. 

John  Kelley  as  Flai-Hai,  sustained  the  title  role.  Some  of  the  other 
leading  characters  were:  Benjamin  Coyte,  Ko  Ko;  Edmund  Loftus,  Hi 
Faloot ;  Charles  Moran,  Tum  Tum ;  Morton  Hopkinson,  the  Mikado ;  John 
Mahoney,  Pitti  Tsake;  Edward  Fay,  Haw  Kai;  Francis  Colby,  Tu  Flai; 
John  Carney,  Bi  Gum;   and  James  Moore,  Dippi  Nut. 

The  students  of  Loyola  Academy  greatly  appreciate  the  personal  serv- 
ices of  Professor  John  F.  Clarke,  A.  M.,  who  for  many  years  was  the 
leading  tenor  of  the  New  York  Opera  Company,  for  his  untiring  efforts  in 
promoting  the  success  of  the  opera.  They  also  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  James 
F.  Walsh,  designer  of  the  programme  which  is  truly  a  work  of  art. 

It  would  not  be  meet  to  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  thanking  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Kelly,  S.  J.,  because  without  his  services  the  opera  would  not 
have  been  a  reality.  It  was  Mr.  Kelly  that  dramatized  Flai  Hai,  and  gave  it 
its  appellation.  He  also  wrote  most  of  the  lyrics,  as  well  as  the  accompanying 
melodies.  At  present  Mr.  Kelly  is  preparing  another  opera,  which  is  to  be 
given  next  year,  and  judging  from  his  previous  endeavor  it  will  not  lack 
artistic  finish.  That  Mr.  Kelly  may  know  that  his  invaluable  services  were 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  students  of  the  Academy,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  him. 

*     *     ^ 

The  annual  examinations  commenced  on  Monday,  June  7th,  1915,  and 
the  closing  exercises  will  be  held  in  the  Academy  Hall  on  Friday  evening, 
June  18th,  1915. 

As  the  end  of  the  second  semester  approaches  it  seems  but  proper  to 
look  back  over  the  events  of  the  year.  No  student,  however,  faint  the  spark 
of  love  within  him  for  his  Alma  Mater,  will  refuse  to  admit  that  the  repu- 
tation of  Loyola  Academy  has  been  firmly  established.  We  elevated  the 
standard  of  the  class  room,  reorganized  our  Debating  Society  and  had  a  most 
successful  year,  upheld  our  ancient  reputation  in  Athletics,  and  undertook 
to  stage  an  opera  that  was  the  most  successful  amateur  performance  seen 
in  Chicago  in  recent  years.  Therefore,  while  we  feel  justly  proud  of 
Loyola  Academy,  at  the  same  time  we  behold  before  us  broader  fields 
wherein  Hes   our   future  success. 

James  J.   O'Neill,  Academy,   '16. 


ATHLOPIjeS 


BASEBALL. 


St.   Ignatius  vs.  Bennett  Medical. 


As  the  University  possessed  three  teams  within  its  fold,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  there  would  be  games  to  decide  which  of  the  three  should 
head  the  list.  Accordingly  the  S.  I.  C.  squad  took  on  the  Bennett  Medical 
team,  which  represented  the  Medical  Department,  on  Saturday,  April  24. 
and  trounced  them  to  the  tune  of  11  to  1,  thus  eliminating  them  from  the 
argument.  Flanagan  was  in  the  box  for  S.  I.  C.  and  held  the  enemy  to 
four  hits,  while  his  teammates  gathered  thirteen  safeties  off  the  opposing 
slabmen.  Griffin  and  Cunningham  tied  for  the  honors  in  the  batting,  each 
getting  three  bingles.     Score  : 


R. 


St.   Ignatius 

Sims,    2b 1 

Griffin,    c 2 

Cunningham,     ss 2 

Pechous,    3b 2 

McAuley,  lb 1 

Cribben,    cf 0 

Clarke,    rf 1 

Egan,   If 1 

Flanagan,    p 1 


H. 
1 
3 


P. 
1 


12 

0 
I) 
0 
0 


A. 

1 
3 
4 
4 
1 
0 
(1 
0 
7 


Bennett  Medical  R. 

Belinski,  2b 0 

Coughlin,    If 0 

Subcynski,    3b 0 

O'Connor,    c 0 

Connor,    lb 0 

Opitz,    cf 1 


3ih-ers,    ss.  .  . 
Moran,    rf .  . 
Anderson,    p. 


H. 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 


A. 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
3 
6 


Totals    .11     13     21     20  Totals 1       4     18     12 

St.    Ignatius     1     0    2    0    0    8    *— 11 

Bennett    Medical    0    0    0     0    0    0     1—1 

Two-base  hits — Griffin,  (2).    Bases  on  balls — Off  Flanagan,  2;  off  Ander- 
son,  1  ;   oft'  }iIoran,  2.     Struck  out — Bv  Flanagan,  6 ;  l)v  Anderson,  8. 


St.  Ignatius  vs.  Cathedral  College. 

On  Thursday,  April  29,  the  team  engaged  in  conftict  with  the  Cathedral 
College  aggregation  at  the  latter's  grounds.  Three  hits  and  an  error  netted 
the  opponents  two  runs  in  the  second  inning  after  S.  I.  C.  had  scored  one  in 
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their  half  and  the  score  stood  thus  until  the  fifth  inning.  Then  the  scoring 
started.  Three  hits  and  a  base  on  balls  netting  in  all  four  runs  gave  S.  I.  C. 
a  three  run  advantage.  This,  however,  was  not  enough  for  Captain  Pechous, 
so  he  lifted  a  long  one  far  over  the  fielders'  heads  for  a  home  run,  driving 
in  Cunningham  who  was  already  half  way  round.  Flanagan  again  proved 
a  mystery  to  our  opponents,  letting  them  down  with  five  safeties,  Heeg  had 
ten  hits  on  his  debit  sheet.     Score : 


St.  Ignatius. 


R.    H.    P.    A. 


Cathedral 


R.    H.    P.    A. 


Sims,    2b 1 

Cribben,    cf 1 

Cunningham,  ss 1 

Pechous,    3b 2 

Amberg,    lb 1 

Kerwin,  If 0 

Krajewski,  rf 0 

Hanley,  c 0 


1  12 

1  2 

1  0 

1  8 


Ward,    ss 0  1 

Gilooley,  3b 0  0 

O'Brien,    If 0  0 

O'Xeil,     lb 0  0 

Corkery,  cf 1  2 

Ryan,    rf 1  0 

Blake,  2b 0  0 

Fairfield,    c 0  1 


Flanagan,  p 1      2       1     13      Heeg,    p 0      0 


Totals   7     10    27    22         Totals    2      5     27     14 

St.   Ignatius    0     1     0    0    4    0    0    2    0—7 

Cathedral     0    2    0    0    0    0    0    0    0—2 

Two-base  hits — Flanagan,  (2).  Three-base  hits — Cunningham.  Home 
run — Pechous.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Flanagan,  1 ;  off  Heeg,  4.  Struck  out — 
By  Flanagan,  9;   by  Heeg,  6.     Umpire — Scheley. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  St.  Joseph's. 

The  next  game  of  the  season  was  played  at  Comiskey  Park  on  Rector's 
Day,  Wednesday,  May  5.  St.  Joseph's  College  came  up  from  Renssalaer  to 
give  us  battle  on  this  date.  The  game  proved  to  be  one  of  the  closest  of  the 
year.  St.  Joseph's  started  out  well  and  sent  one  tally  across  the  plate  in 
the  first  inning,  retaining  this  lead  till  the  fourth  inning.  In  this  round 
Cribben  completed  the  circuit  for  S.  I.  C.  and  tied  the  score.  This  state  of 
affairs  lasted  until  the  ninth  inning.  Pechous  started  out  with  a  single. 
Kerwin  filed  out  and  Sims  fanned.  The  game  thus  seemed  fated  to  go  into 
extra  rounds,  but  Griffin  slapped  one  out  putting  Pechous  on  third.  With 
two  down  and  a  man  on  third,  Cunningham  stepped  up  and  ended  the  con- 
test abruptly  with  a  bingle,  Pechous  trotting  home  with  the  winning  run. 
Kerwin  pitched  a  fine  game,  holding  St.  Joseph's  to  four  hits,  while  Ricks 
did  almost  as  well,  only  seven  safeties  being  made  off  him.     Score  : 


St.  Ignatius  R. 

Sims,  2b 0 

Griffin,    c 0 

Cunningham,  ss 0 

Cribben,  3b 1 


McAuley,  cf .  . 
Amberg,  lb.  .  . 
Krajewski,   If. 


....  0 

....  0 

....  0 

Flanagan,  rf 0 

....  0 

....  1 

....  0 


Kerwin,  p .  .  . 
Pechous,  3b . 
Egan,    rf .  .  .  . 


H.  P.  A  St.  Joseph's 

1  3  1       Wonderlv,    cf 

1  7  3      Haley,    3b 

14  0      Mahonev,  ss 

0  2  0      Ricks,    p 

1  0  0      Annen,    lb 

1  8  0      Bruin,   c 0 

1  1  0      Daily,    2h 

0  0  0      Hogan,    If 

0  1  14       Deerv,     rf 

1  1  0      Leopold    0 

0  0  0  — 


^. 

H. 

p. 

A. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

13 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

—    —    —    —  Totals    1       4    26     16 


Totals   2      7    27     18 


i. 

p. 

A. 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

5 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

13 
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St.   Ignatius    0    0    0     1  0    0    0  0     1—2 

St.  Joseph's    1     0    0    0  0    0    0  0    0—1 

Bases  on  balls — Off  Kerwin,  1 ;  off  Ricks,  3.  Struck  out — Bj-  Kerwin, 
9  ;  by  Ricks,  12.    Errors — Haley,  Daily.     Umpire — Daly. 

St.   Ignatius  vs.   Loyola   Engineering   Dept. 

On  Tuesday,  May  11,  S.  I.  C.  went  up  to  the  North  Side  to  eliminate 
the  other  contestants  for  the  championship  of  the  University.  Four  runs 
gathered  in  the  first  two  innings  was  a  good  lead  and  with  one  added  in  the 
eighth  proved  too  big  to  overcome.  Our  opponents,  however,  scored  four  big 
tallies,  one  in  the  sixth  and  three  in  the  eighth,  when  Walsh  smashed  out 
a  home  run  with  two  men  already  on  the  bags.  Flanagan  pitched  the  first 
six  innings  and  shut  them  out.  Kerwin  then  finished  up,  being  touched 
for  three  safeties.  Walsh  held  S.  I.  C.  to  eight  hits.  Score  : 
St.  Ignatius  R.    H.    P.    A.  Loyola  Engineers  R. 

Sims,    2b 1      2      3      3      :McWilliams,  cf 0 

Griffin,    c 1      0      7      0      Lynch,  ss 1 

Cunningham,  ss 0       2      2       1       Ashenden,    lb 1 

Kerwin,  If 1       1       1       1      Walsh,   p 1 

Amberg,     lb 0      0      9      0      Casey,  c 1 

Dockendorf,    rf 0      1       2       1      Eifler,   3b 0 

Krajewski,  cf 1       0       1       0      Corcoran,   If 0 

Cribben,  3b 1       1       1       1      Palkovic,   2b 0 

Flanagan,    p 0       1       1       6      Koenscher,    rf 0 

Totals    5      8    27     13  Totals    4      3     27    21 

St.   Ignatius    1     3    0    0    0    0    0     1     0—5 

Loyola     0    0    0    0    0    0     1     3    0—4 

Two-base  hits — Griffin,  Cribben,  Cunningham.  Home  run — Walsh.  Bases 
on  balls — Off  Flanagan,  1  ;  off  Kerwin,  1  ;  off'  Walsh,  5.  Struck  out — By 
Flanagan,  5 ;  by  Kerwin,  2 :  by  Walsh,  13.  Errors — Sims,  Cunningham,  Crib- 
ben, Eifler,  Lynch  (2).  Double-plav — Dockendorf  to  Amberg.  L^mpire — 
Daly. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  St.  Viator's. 

Rain  caused  the  postponement  of  the  game  with  St.  John's  Military 
Academy,  set  down  for  Thursda}%  May  13,  so  the  next  actual  conflict  was 
the  one  with  St.  Viator's  on  Wednesday,  May  19.  The  weather  proved 
rather  bad  for  a  ball  game  as  it  had  been  raining  and  at  the  start  of  the 
game  was  cold  and  windy.  The  first  inning  proved  rather  disastrous  for 
S.  I.  C,  St.  Viator's  getting  three  runs  from  two  hits  mixed  in  with  two 
errors.  An  error  in  the  second  netted  another  run  for  the  opponents.  In 
the  meanwhile,  S.  I.  C.  had  gathered  one  in  the  initial  round,  but  had  to 
be  contented  with  but  two  more  in  the  remaining  innings,  the  final  score 
reading,  St.  Viator's,  4;  St.  Ignatius,  3.  Kerwin  pitched  a  good  game  and 
should  have  won.  Ostrowski  for  St.  Viator's  was  knocked  out  of  the  box 
and  was  replaced  by   Pemberton. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  St.  Joseph's  at  Renssalaer. 

The  following  day,  Thursday,  May  20,  the  team  journeyed  down  to 
Renssalaer,  intent  upon  capturing  the  return  game  with  St.  Josephs.  And 
they  sure  did  bring  home  the  bacon,  the  final  score  being,  St.  Ignatius  6, 
St.  Josephs  3.  The  game  started  off  with  a  bang  and  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away  after  the  first  round,  the  tally  sheet  read  4  to  3  in  S.  I.  C's 
favor.  After  this  snappy  opening  things  went  along  rather  quietly  for  a 
(Continued  on  Page  346) 
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few  innings  and  neither  team  had  much  of  a  chance  to  score.  In  the  lucky 
seventh,  however,  S.  I.  C.  shot  off  her  forty-two  centimeters  and  cleared 
up  all  doubt  as  to  the  final  result  by  putting  two  runs  over  the  plate.  This 
proved  too  much  for  St.  Josephs.  They  were  completely  squelched  and 
could  do  nothing,  the  totals  reading  6  to  3  in  St.  Ignatius'  favor.  S.  I.  C.'s 
score  sheet  now  stood  seven  victories  and  two  defeats.  McAuley  and  Ricks 
both   pitched   good  ball. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  Notre  Dame. 

This  great  conflict  was  staged  at  Schorling's  Park  on  Monday,  May  24, 
Our  opponents  surely  lived  up  to  the  reputation  which  they  have  as  ball 
players.  They  evidently  believed  that  well  begun  is  half  won,  for  they  started 
off  in  grand  style.  Four  clean  hits  and  three  errors  gave  them  five  runs  in 
the  first  innings.  This,  however,  was  not  enough  for  them  so  they  added 
one  in  the  fourth  and  four  in  the  eight  making  a  total  of  ten.  Meanwhile 
St.  Ignatius  could  only  gather  a  lone  tally,  the  final  result  reading  10  to  1 
in  Notre  Dame's  favor.  Walsh  pitched  a  fine  game,  holding  S.  I.  C.  down  to 
three  hits  while  his  teammates  gathered  thirteen  safeties  off  Kerwin.     Score: 

St.  Ignatius  R.     H.     P.   A.  Notre  Dame  R.     H.     P.   A. 

Sims.  2b 0      0      4      0      Burke,    rf 2      2      2      0 

Griffin,    c 0      1       6       1      Dugan,    cf 0       1      0      0 

Cunningham,    ss 0       1       5       1      Lathrope,    If 1       1      0      0 

Pechous,    3b 0      0      0      2      Mills,    lb 1      2     10      0 

McAuley,  rf 0       1       4      0      Klein,   3b 1       2      0      1 

Kerwin,    p 0      0      0      4       Bergman,     ss 2      2      3      3 

Egan,   If,    lb 0      0      4      1       Carmody,    2b 1       1       1       1 

Krajewski,    cf 1      0       1       1      Kennv,    c 2      2     10      0 

Clarke,    lb 0      0      3      0      Walsh,    p 0      0      1      4 

Plucinski,   If 00      00  ____ 

—    —    —    —  Totals  10    13    27      8 

Totals   1      3    27     10 

St.    Ignatius     0    0     1     0    0    0    0    0    0—1 

Notre  Dame  5     0    0     1     0    0    0    4    0—10 

Two-base  hits — Kenny.  Three-base  hits — Kenny.  Struck  out — By  Walsh, 
9;  by  Kerwin,  4.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Kerwin,  2.  Errors,  Sims,  Griffin,  Cun- 
ningham, (2)  ;  Kerwin,  (2)  ;  Bergman,  Carmody.    Umpire — Fitzpatrick. 

St.  Ignatius  vs.  St.  Mary's. 

On  Thursday,  May  27,  the  team  played  and  defeated  St.  Mary's  College 
at  Techny,  111.  The  game  was  a  trifle  slow  and  uninteresting.  The  score 
stood  7  to  5  in  St.  Ignatius'  favor,  and  the  game  seemed  finished  when  St. 
Mary's  got  busy  and  made  it  a  tie  by  putting  over  two  runs  in  the  last  half 
of  the  ninth.  The  tie  was  short-lived,  however,  for  S.  I.  C.  sent  two  tallies 
across  in  their  half  of  the  tenth,  while  St.  Mary's  could  do  nothing.  The  final 
result  thus  read,  St.  Ignatius  9,  St.  Mary's  7.  The  talley  sheet  therefore,  reads 
eight  victories  and  three  defeats. 

Edward  J.   Amberg,   A.   B.,  'IS. 
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